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EDUCATION IN 


iw me record that the little Bill passed, and the 

Evening School Minute was discussed ; that upon 
the first Mr. Yoxall nearly defeated the Government, 
reducing their majority to seventeen ; and that upon the 
second Dr. Macnamara’s speech repeated upon Sir John 
Gorst the disintegrating etfect of Mr. Gray’s unforgotten 
onslaught. And now let me look back. The session of 
L901, the first year—yes, it is the first year—of the new 
century, what has it done for education in Parliament ? 
How far have the schools and the practical teachers 
benefited by it? Are the schools, the scholars, and the 
nation one whit the better for what this session has 


done? s s s 


Alas, the new Parliament was “ born tired ;” it shows 
nearly all Nordau’s traces of degeneration. This has 
heen the most unhappy and futile session yet on record. 
It began late ; it gave itself copious holidays ; it did not 
work hard; it hastened very slowly indeed ; and from 
the first it struggled under an almost paralysing burden 
of war affairs. The new Parliament has really never 
had a chance. The Ministry which summoned it had 
remained almost unchanged, and the square new pegs, 
few and such as they were, had been crammed into worn, 
chafed, round holes. Thus, Mr. Arnold- Forster, who 
would have made a very capable Minister of Schools, 
was sent to the Admiralty, while the Board of Education 
was left to be pillow to the Duke of Devonshire and 
pagoda-tree to Sir John Gorst. 


5 ad ad &* 


Nearly every session from 1895 to 1900 saw some 
educational improvement achieved, but the session of 
1901 has seen the clock of education set back. The 
triumphant iteration of majority and office last Sep- 
tember seems to have encouraged the educational re- 
actionaries and Sir John. “ Now’s our chance,” these 

enious gentry appear to have concluded ; and “aided 
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PARLIAMENT—THE SESSION. 


by the Cockerton Judgment,” as that eminent dull noble 
the Duke of Devonshire had the bluntness to say, edu 
cation has been wounded in the house of its professed 
friends. And not education alone: the work of the 
whole session has been tainted with unreality and 
“ don’t-care-a-darnedness.” “Spectator at the tragic 
farce of life Sir Cynic sat,” but Sir John is not the only 
cynic. It has been dog-days and holidays all this session. 
In respect of aim, and energy, and opportunity, it has 
been a session to make angels weep as they lean “ from 
the gold bar of heaven.” 


Sad »* ad 


I am not a pessimist—no, indeed—and I am not an 
angel. 1 peer down from the press gallery, not from the 
gold bar of heaven, But, peering from anywhere, one 
watches for earnestness and hopefulness about education 
in vain. This session has been waste and void. The 
best that has been accomplished for the schools in it hes 
been the killing of part of a bad Bill: Mr. Yoxall was 
first murderer. On the other hand, the “Cockerton ” 
part of the Bill survived; there has been a broken 
promise as to legislation on Teachers’ Tenure ; the 
Evening Schools Code has been extirpated root and 
branch ; the paltry Evening School Minute has been 
affirmed ; and Little Billee, full of educational mischief 
in pemmican, has passed to the House of Lords and 
heard the sanction of ‘ Le Roy le veult.” Alas for edu- 
cation in the session of 1901. 


ad ad ad 


Probably Mr. Balfour has been convinced by the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has been quite convinced by 
Sir John Gorst, that the School Boards ought to be 
depressed, and the Technical Education Committees ex- 
alted on a pedestal. Probably Mr. Balfour accepts 
altogether the statements made to him that higher-grade 
and evening schools are wasteful and futile and preten- 
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tious, and that endowed grammar schools are the only 
right type of secondary institution. That is quite 
enough ; that decides the policy of the Cabinet ; the rest 
of the members of the Ministry do not interfere— it isn’t 
their affair. That is quite enough; the party vote for 
the Bill, no matter how many units in the party condemn 
it. Same way with the Minute. What is edneation, 
compared to the importance of Sir John Gorst-keeping 
his berth, and the Duke of Devonshire saving his “ face,” 
and Mr. Balfour getting something, at least, through the 
House of Commons! Such is the situation; I say it, 
and I am not a party man, 


& * »* 


I remember a boastful Yankee once being told, when he 
talked of how they “ran new things up” in Chicago, that 
in this old country, before you could run a new thing up, 
you had to get a site for it by pulling an old thing down. 
The key to the education boggle of this session has been 
that the Government were not strong enough to pull 
down all they wanted to pull down, and the Opposition 
were not strong enough to compel the building up of 
what ought to be built up, not upon a razed area, but 
upon the bases that exist. So we have had a little 
pulling down, and, no building up worth talking about. 
This session leaves the field of education in much the 
same condition as the Strand, when the widening, and 
the telephone conduits, and the gas and water workmen, 
and the sewer-deepening, are all at work together full 
blast, and the bus drivers use language full blast as 


rell. 
“ ya a 


As for the language of six hundred and fifty members 
of the House of Commons, the word “ Education” has 
come to suggest fulmination. It speaks of sterile com- 
bats, incomprehensible technicalities used, iterated, and 
reiterated in debate, the fooling by Sir John Gorst, and 
the pragmatical persistence of certain educational M. P.’s. 
is what the rank 
and file of the Government party said to their whips and 
their leaders; and there is no enthusiasm at the threat 
of a big Education Bill next year. This session has 
discredited Education as a theme and a practical issue. 
Mr. Balfour is sick of it himself. He would move Sir 
John Gorst, if he could; since he cannot, he loyally and 
generously defends him. Mr. Balfour is not pleased 
with Education debates. For him the letters of the 
word “ Education” spell humiliation. 1 daresay that he 
has already registered a vow that, for the rest of this 
Parliament, Education shall be given a very wide berth. 


Nad wt ad 


Sir John Gorst keeps his own narrow, little berth, 
padded with two thousand a year. But, as Thackeray 
said of the editor's chair, there are a good many thorns 
in the cushion. Sir John Gorst remains; that is per- 
haps the worst feature about the worst session for Edu- 


“ For God’s sake, give us a change!” 


cation that this generation has seen. Sir John Gorst 
remains, although he has left undone all those things 
that he ought to have done, and has done all those things 
that he ought not to have done, and there is no health in 
him. Sir John Gorst remains. He has despoiled the 
School Boards, not aided the voluntary schools, played 
dummy to Mr. Cockerton, stopped the growth of higher- 
grade and evening continuation schools, broken his 
pledges about the Teachers’ Tenure of Office Bill, stifled 
the Evening School Code with Othello’s pillow, not en- 
couraged the higher elementary schools, issued a Cocker- 





tonised Evening School Minute, upset his department, 
grossly mistreated the sub-inspectors, invented a new 
favoured class of “classy” junior inspectors, and in 
general played the fox with the firebrand in the stand- 
ing corn, But Sir John Gorst remains. He is still 
to be “ Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education "—save the mark !—with his tongue in his 
cheek and his finger on his nose. 


ad Sad ad 


The Three have assailed him bitterly. Never was 
Minister so attacked before. They have “dealt with 
him faithfully,” as the Puritans used to say; they have 
rebuked him, exposed him, satirised him, abused him, 
given him both the point and the butt-end, flagellated 
him, cauterised him, held him up to view as an educa- 
tional fraud and a political villain. But he smiles, and 
he remains. And one of his anchors is in a growing 
conviction among the ordinary silent M.P.’s that “ these 
teachers, you know, take a bit too much on themselves, 
don’t you think?” The Three have hardly been so tact- 
ful in avoiding that impression as were the Two. 


ad ad * 


Sir John Gorst has seen his chance, and has sedu- 
lously hinted at the danger of the teachers, in the House 
and out of the House, being too powerful. Mr. Balfour 
has caught the impression from him. Private members 
in debate have said a word or two on the subject. The 
idea is nursing that the Teachers’ Union is too enter- 
prising, too interfering, too political, and, above all, too 


strong. s os s 


And here endeth, with that Lesson, the service of the 
Session, and these Mites therein. It is not only the 
Liberals who despair of Education for the future ; it is 
many and many a Conservative and Liberal Unionist as 
well. Faith in education, love for education, interest in 
education, are not the monopoly of one party. The pity 
of it is that the party system of government depends for 
its proper working upon the Cabinet system of manage- 
ment more and more, and the Prime Minister selected 
the wrong man for Vice-President and a lazy man for 
President of the Board of Education. And the wrong 
man has “collared” the mind of the lazy man, and the 
lazy man is a proud man and has a big name, and the 
big man has to be cosseted a little even by the bigger 
men, and—hence all these tears; hence the failure, the 
mischief, the educational insanity of the session. Alas! 

Fervta. 
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BY MANY HANDS. 


**Quot homines, 


* IDEAS, NOT FACTS. ad 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has already been aroused 
by Mr. Harold Gorst’s little volume, entitled The 
Curse of Education (Grant Richards, London). His 
“The positions on the question of mediocrity as 
Curse of the result of education are pretty well 
Education.”’ known. With the true journalistic in- 
stinct, which aims at compelling attention by crying 
aloud and sparing not, he has actually drawn some con- 
siderable attention to the weaknesses of our traditional 
classical training, of which he seems to speak with a 
fullness of knowledge by no means evident in his dealing 
with elementary education. On the whole, the title of 
the work is the most striking thing about it. Of the 
book itself, the old saying may be repeated, “ All that is 
true is not new, and all that is new is not true.” 


ad ad »* 
To backbone of truth in the book may be expressed 
in the statements that cram is not educative to any- 
body, and is positively hurtful to the sensitive, while tle 
dull, the strong, and the careless are less 
affected by it. So much for the negative. 
The positive side is expressed in the time- 
honoured, if somewhat antiquated, remark that education 
has for its object to “assist everybody to develop his 
faculties and talents, so that he may be fitted for the 
position in life which Nature intended him to occupy.” 
It is not made quite clear how the educator—if there 
be one—is to find out what position Nature had in her 
mind for the individual, nor what the individual should 
do if that position is somehow closed to him. 

If there should be any persons now living who believe 
that classical cram or any other cram is educative, they 
may derive considerable profit from a perusal of this 
volume. Teachers generally, whose knowledge of the 
aims of true education is much deeper than anything in 
the book warrants one in ascribing to its author, and 
whose lives are spent in a daily struggle to “assist 
everybody to develop his faculties and talents,” will 
find it often very amusing reading, unless they take it 
seriously, in which case they had much better lay it 
aside at once than wax angry over it. 

Sd ad Fa 
\ R. GORST-: wages constant war against facts, which 
4 he places in an unfavourable contrast to ideas. 
He extols the originality of the ideas of an untaught 

“Ideas” Child, and deplores the materialistic facts 

versus Ff life being introduced to its notice. 

‘“‘Facts,’’ Facts are really poisonous to the mind ; 

—— they drive out ideas 

pre. and stifle the im- 


Cram and 
Education. 


out in a small boat with a person 
whose mind was of this type— 








Next Month: 
agination. Well, we were once NEW COURSES FOR WINTER’S WORK 
Advanced and Honours Science Notes, etc. 


tot sententiz.”’ 


full of ideas about boating, and unhampered by any 
knowledge of the sordid materialistic facts regarding 
the pastime. Our friend observed some water in the 
boat, and also noticed the “nile” or plug in its bottom. 
He started to pull out the plug in order to let the water 
run out—his own original idea entirely; but we objected 
to this, and mentioned some facts which would be likely 
to result from his proposed action, In the light of Mr. 
Gorst’s psychology, we now see that our conduct was 
most uneducative; but had we acted otherwise, we should 
not have been alive to-day to read his book. Our friend 
was certainly wanting in knowledge; but then, as we 
read, “it is preposterous that the same stock of know- 
ledge should be forced upon all alike.” Something surely 
depends on what the “stock of knowledge” includes. 
When rowing or sailing, we prefer to be in a different 
boat from those whose ideas on boating are unhampered 
and unprejudiced by any knowledge of facts. 


st s s 
i” applying his principles to the literary profession, 
our author is a disciple of Mark Twain, who com- 
plained to his editor that facts always hampered him ; 
he could get along much better without 
Pe feof them. « Teesnalin wants ideas; facts 
ark Twain. : 
are amply provided by the news agency 
and the reporter. The gates of literature are opened 
wide for striking and vigorous thought, trenchant criti- 
cism, and imaginative flights of fancy.” This explains 
much in the book, no doubt, but is it fair even in litera. 
ture or journalism that this “trenchant criticism ” and 
these “imaginative flights of fancy” should pretend to 
be facts? In the preface the author says, “I thought 
it might be useful to draw attention to what I believe 
to be a fact, namely, that the foundations of all existing 
education systems are absolutely false in principle” 
a good enough example of “trenchant criticism” of a 
kind, but how about the “fact”? 
ae ad 
hy his dealing with Specific points, we find our author’s 
ideas more abundant than his facts, as is perhaps 
natural. Our rural schools, it appears, waste their time 
A Rural in teaching shorthand, French, and mathe 
Schoof matics. (By the way, where are those 
‘‘ Idea,’’ and rural schools? The teachers to whom we 
a‘‘non have spoken on the subject, and who ought 
sequitur.” +) know of them, profess ignorance on the 
subject. Probably rural teachers don’t like to confess that 
they pass their long idle hours so frivolously.) He very 
rightly remarks that such accomplishments are not neces 
sary for ploughmen or dairymaids ; but by what logical 


of the life they ought to lead”? 


process does he conclude, “ Con- 
sequently these unhappy schocl 
children have been rendered use- 
less for all the practical purposes 
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This is a non sequitur of a type not uncommon in 
the book. Why should a boy who knows mathematics 
be useless as a ploughman? And if his knowledge of 
mathematics develops in him a power to do something 
greater than ploughing, is not this all in the line of our 
author's idea of true education—developing all the facul- 
ties and talents, and fitting him for the position in life 
which Nature intended him to occupy? Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Gorst assumes that Nature intends all piough- 
men’s sons to be ploughmen. Thanks to a type of rural 
school which is now extinct, we have known some plough- 
men’s sons who were taught even French and mathe- 
matics, Some of them are ploughmen, and good ones. 
Some of them were “incited to look for employment 
in an altogether different sphere from that for which 
Nature originally intended them,” as our author says 
when speaking of such boys (speaking of Nature’s inten- 
tion now not as an educational reformer, but somewhat 
as an ordinary snob might do), and these boys found the 
employment they looked for, and filled the place “ which 
Nature intended them to occupy” (to return from the 
snobbish to the educational interpretation of the phrase). 


w& & w 
sh chapter entitled “ Evidence of History” (as to 


the harmfulness of education) is marked by a 
similar want of logical thinking. The author permits 
himself to argue that when a man becomes 
great in spite of a meagre school educa- 
tion, the greatness is the result of this 
want of educ tion. And yet all the men he names who 
became great through their escape from scheol education 
certainly received a great deal more of it than those 
mythical rural school children whose French and mathe- 
matics are driving them into the “ jails and workhouses,” 
Things get a little tangled, somehow, about this “ curse ” 


as we read, 
& & * 


ty is quite natural that the universal operation of this 
newly-discovered curse should show itself in an in- 
crease of crime. “There is good reason to suppose,” 
An Allega- **Y8 Mr. Gorst, “ that the evil effects of 
tion ‘‘very the mock education provided by the State 
difficult do not stop at making its victims unhappy, 
to prove.”” but even go so far as to plunge a certain 
proportion of them into actual crime. At the outset it 
must be acknowledged that the allegation is very diffi- 
cult to prove. No satisfactory evidence on this point is 
derivable from published statistics.” There is no “ satis- 
factory evidence ” that the author is less in earnest here 
than elsewhere, but the logic of this is very amusing 
in its way. Since statistics don’t prove an increase of 
crime concurrent with the spread of education, two con- 
sequences follow ; (1) statistics of crime are unreliable ; 
and (2) the increase of crime must be proved in some 
other way the superior validity of the author’s “idea” 
over the “facts” is, of course, assumed, 


ad & ad 


"TTHERE is one argument adduced in favour of the 

“allegation” which is too good to pass by: the 
criminal has by increase of education become more wary, 
through the “reading of police court re- 
ports and sensational storyettes.” Could 
we not start a society to spread similar 
literature among the police, so that they too might be- 
come “more wary”? Then we might restore the handicap 
of the police to what it was before compulsory education 


Things get 
tangled. 


A Sugges- 
tion. 


laid hold of our young criminals and fitted them for the 
position in life which Nature intended them to occupy. 


ad ad a 

HE discussion of “ woman’s empire over man” con. 
tains some characteristic things. The ascendency 
of woman, we are told, is not due to “physical attrac. 
The Secret tion”—this is regarded as proved by the 
of Woman’s statement, “All women do not possess the 
Influence. charm of beauty” —nor is it due to superior 
brain power. The secret is simply this, that women have 
not suffered so much from the “ curse of education,” and 
so they are able to use their wits to better advantage 
than men. Of course, with our new education for girls, 
our women will become as stupid as our men, and then 

Heaven help us all ! 


* * »* 
AP gyereier ethan: is, after all, the rp! real education 
possible at present. To this we all agree, and we 
may add that it will always remain so. It is, therefore, 
The Dangers S©mewhat of a shock to us to find that the 


of Self- men who have become great in this way— 
Culture. _the self-made and self-taught men—are 


the very worst sort of men to have at the head of our 
country’s government. This is very discouraging. Edu- 
cate a boy at a rural school, and he learns some French 
grammar, and goes to the dogs ; educate him at a public 
school and a university, and he becomes a dummy ; let 
him educate himself, and he becomes a menace to his 
country—an able man, no doubt, but a very dangerous 
character as a statesman. 


ad ad ad 

— before this point in our account of this curious 
volume, our readers will have begun to ask how 
salvation from this curse is to be found. We don't 
quite know. Our author’s “ideas” are 
= not very helpful here. Every means of 
’ mitigation which he suggests are already 
commonplaces of belief and aim, if not of practice, from 
the infant school upwards. He gives a few hints of a 
pedagogical character, which he probably believes to be 
new; but these we need not stay to consider. His most 
original idea is, “It would be far better to abolish schools 
and universities” than go on as we are doing. How 
like our friend of the boat already mentioned! Mr. 
Gorst has discovered that the good boat “education” 
leaks, a fact known to educationists best of all, who are 
ever on the outlook to calk a seam here and there as 
best they may, and bail out in the meantime to keep the 
craft afloat. But Mr. Gorst is apparently in the position 
of being unhampered in his thinking by any further 
knowledge of facts regarding education, and so he pre- 
sents us with his “striking and vigorous thought ”—to 

pull out the plug, and let the water run out! 


* N.U.T. NOTES. ad 


4 ROM time to time advertisements appear in our 
educational journals, inviting schoolmasters to ap- 
ply for posts in the schools at the Straits Settlements. 
Unwary individuals have been attracted 

os ae by apparently tempting salaries of perhaps 
Settlements. 129 dollars per mensem and allowances, 
without considering at all that the ex- 

change value of the dollar is only about half its face 
value. Not long ago the Colonial Government success- 
fully sued a gentleman who came back to England after 
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a very short stay—having realised that he could not 
possibly exist on his emoluments—for the return of 
his passage-money. (It should be borne in mind that 
teachers going out East have to sign an undertaking 
to stay a minimum period—I think it is three years— 
or else refund their passage-money.) 

I now learn that the Tenure Question has made its 
appearance in a most unpleasant form, and possibly the 
following extract from a letter, fitly signed “ Whited 
Sepulchre,” which appeared in The Straits Times, will 
depict the position better than any words of my own 
can do :— 

“A few weeks ago you published an article in 
The Straits Times, commenting on the action of the 
Trustees of the Raffles Institution in giving notice 
of dismissal to one of their teachers, who had served 
them seventeen years. He is to be discharged 
simply because he has served them for seventeen 
years. They little consider what a man on the 
wrong side of forty, and with a large family, is 
to do for a living.” 

Judging from the above, a Marshall Jackman and 
an N.U.T. to organise a Tenure campaign seem badly 


wanted, x) ss s 


. HITED SEPULCHRE” refers in his letter to 

another particularly hard case (the details of 
which I have no space to quote), and in a sympathetic 
leading article, Zhe Straits Times is re- 
sponsible for the subjoined pregnant sen- 
tences :— 

“One of the most abstruse problems of modern 
social economics is buried in this question : Why do 
people with the ability to teach make a vocation of 
the profession of teaching? Save in the rarest in- 
stances, it is the most wretchedly underpaid, the 
most monotonously wearisome, and the most hope- 
lessly barren in regard to prospects, of any human 
calling that requires a decent education as a start- 
ing-point. The fact remains that the teacher, like 
(and frequently of) the poor, is always with us; 
though his electing to be so is a psychical phenom- 
enon that utterly baffles philosophy.” 

I don’t agree with everything quoted above. Much 
of it, however, is absolutely true, and worthy the con- 
sideration of those managers and School Board members 
who plead “extenuating circumstances” whenever they 
are accused of what comes perilously near “sweating” 


their teachers, s s s* 


A’ the last meeting of the N.U.T. Executive, an 
interesting and, I think, unprecedented event oc- 
curred, in the shape of a presentation to Mr. Harold 
Armitage, on his approaching marriage. 
During the past eight years, in his capacity 
of “ editor’s assistant,” Mr. Armitage—the 
son, by the way, of that veteran Unionist, Mr. W. Armi- 
tage of Sheffield—has taken a full share in the reporting, 
not only of the Executive meetings and of Conference, 
but of every function of any importance in the educa- 
tional world. In a quiet and modest fashion he has 
become undoubtedly popular; and when the “happy 
thought” of a wedding present occurred to Mr. Coward, 
members of the Executive and the Union’s officers and 
principal officials almost tumbled over each other (to 
use the expressive Yankee phrase) in their eagerness 
to put down their names on the subscription list. The 
president of the Union, having voiced the good wishes 


An Editor’s 
Views. 


A Presenta- 
tion. 
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of the Executive in a few felicitous sentences, asked Miss 
Cleghorn (through whose good offices the present had 
been obtained from a Sheffield manufacturer) to han 
over to Mr. Armitage a well-stored cabinet of cutlery. 
Mr. Armitage, needless to say, was loudly cheered on 
rising to receive the gift, and made one of those quaintly 
humorous speeches which folks love to listen to. He was 
grateful for what the presentation was; he was still more 
grateful for what it was not—an illuminated address ! 
He dryly observed that not one but many of his ac- 
quaintances had found life almost unbearable, through 
trying to “live up” to the fulsome terms of an illumi- 
nated address. And the members of the Executive 
quietly laughed, in sympathy with one another, 


Sad od o, 


HEN Dr. Gow, formerly head-master of the 
Nottingham High School, and now of West- 
‘Bounty. minster School, made that memorable 
Fed’’ Sec- reference to “ bounty-fed Board Schools,” 
ondary on the occasion of his acting as spokes- 
Schools. jan for the Incorporated Society of Head- 
masters’ deputation to the President of the Board of 
Education, I felt certain something would eventuate 
from his speech. Mr. Marshall Jackman has already 
commenced to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, 
and in some characteristic speeches on the dead Edu- 
cation Bill (No. 1) he used some figures which show 
conclusively that ‘ bounty-fed” is an expression which 
can be applied, not inaptly, to many of the so-called 
secondary schools. Mr. Jackman’s idea is that the 
evidence of a “continued and successful conspiracy 
against the higher education of the children of the 
industrial classes” is proved by the following (amongst 
other) circumstances :— 


1. The maladministration of the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869 by the Commissioners and the Boards 
of Management. 

2. The transference of moneys, specially created 
and voted for the improvement in the teaching of 
science and art to the industrial classes, to secondary 
schools. 

3. The application of the rates, under the Techni- 
cal Instruction Acts, and of the whisky money, to 
education in schools other than public elementary 
day-schools. 

4. The restriction of higher education in public 
elementary day-schools under the Cockerton judg- 
ment, and the recent alterations in the Science and 
Art Directory as to the allocation in the future of 
science and art grants. 

5. The abolition of grants for specific subjects, 
and the monstrous restrictions placed in the way 
of securing grants under the higher elementary 
minute, 


Having once put his hand to the plough, Mr. Jackman 
will strain every nerve to carry what he calls “a cam- 
paign of restitution ” to a successful issue. That he will 

ave the full force of the Union behind him goes without 
saying ; but he ought to have much more. The Associa- 
tion of School Boards can reasonably be expected to bear 
their part in this great work. 


ad ad s 


N O subject is of greater importance than the training 
of teachers, and consequently the recently-issued 
Circular to Training-colleges has attracted more than 
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ordinary attention. My own very strong opinion is that 
every teacher ought to be properly trained 
for his profession ; but whilst the accom- 
modation is so lamentably deficient, and 
the profession of a particular creed or dogma is considered 
of far greater importance than brains and intellect, it 
is intolerable that the non-collegiate teachers should be 
branded as of an inferior genus. Personally, I hope to 
live to see the day when the young teacher-student will 
receive his general education side by side with the would- 
be entrants to the other learned professions; but I receg- 
nise that such a day is still well below the horizon of 
practical educational politics. Failing this, the best thing 
would be for the training-college students to attempt to 
take a university degree, though for some occult reason 
this plan does not seem to commend itself to the powers 
that be. For the future, the first year’s examination is 
dispensed with, and the test comes only at the end of 
the second year’s course, when the names of those who 
pass will appear in alphabetic order, not in order of 
merit. As a set-off to a potential lowering of the standard 
of proficiency previously required—a disastrous possi- 
bility—it is ordained that “ distinction will be shown, 
however, by an examination in the optional subject 
chosen, and the certificate will bear some endorsement 
of the distinction gained in the subject in which any 
student has chosen to specialise.” It is significant that, 
for the first time, manual instruction in woodwork (for 
men) and physical training are compulsory, although, of 
course, these subjects have usually formed part of the 
curriculum of the up-to-date training-college. A. C. 


The Training 
of Teachers. 


x] NOTES FROM THE NORTH. * 


Ge far as present indications show, there is not likely 
. to be anything of outstanding interest at the 
annual business meeting of the Institute, which takes 
place on Saturday, September 21. The 
meeting, with the exception of the presi- 
dent's address, is usually of a very routine 
character; but there are rumours that this year an effort 
is to be made to introduce a new method of election, 
in connection with the General Committee of Manage- 
ment, It is felt by many that the present committee 
is too cumbrous, too expensive, and almost ineffective ; 
and it is proposed to limit the number considerably, so 
that each and all elected to the position may take a 
fair share of executive work. At present the General 
Committee meets only four times a year; and when it 
is pointed out that no meeting takes place between 
December and the second Saturday of May, it will be 
seen that for educational and executive purposes the 
committee is really useless. Much of the work has 
therefore to be delegated to the Special Committee, 


September 
Meeting. 


which is practically the Executive ; but, as the latter is 
elected by the General, it is considered that button- 
holing and wire-pulling are too much in evidence in 
connection with the election. For this and other 
reasons, I think that the proposal for a reformation 
in the mode of election will be hailed by many of the 
delegates at the September meeting. At all events, 
something is sure to be said about the increased and 
increasing number of sub-committees, and consequent 
expenditure. This year, | am informed, the outlay in 
this direction has been considerable, 
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R. MACKAY, the Treasurer of the Institute, and 
the stalwart Mr. Duthie of Aberdeen have been 
interviewing the Scottish Members of Parliament on the 
question of teachers’ tenure. They have 
met with considerable success in their 
interviews, and, I believe, have got nearly 
the whole of the members to promise that, on the intro- 
duction of the Bill for English teachers, Scotland is to 
be tacked on only if the Bill is satisfactory. As yet 
[ have not seen the terms of the Bill introduced by 
Sir John Gorst on Friday, August 2, but I hope 
it will contain provisions that will be equally suitable 
for Scotland as for England and Wales. This would 
greatly facilitate matters, and would to some extent 
help to put Scottish and English educatior. on an equal 
footing. The first step in the direction of equal treat- 
ment was, I confess, a failure; for, in the matter of 
Superannuation, Scottish teachers suffered very materially 
by receiving the same treatment as English teachers, 
The previous conditions were by no means the same; 
but in the matter of tenure, there is not such a great 
difference. The three English teacher Members of 
Parliament have been so successful in fighting this and 
other questions, that the adoption of a similar policy is 
likely to be soon followed by Scotland. The want of a 
Scottish teacher M.P. is felt very much when any ques- 
tion affecting teachers is on the carpet, and I do not 
see why the Institute should not seriously tackle the 
matter. Surely funds would be forthcoming, for the 
benefits are so apparent. There are among the younger 
members of the Institute some who are quite able to 
uphold with dignity the honour of the teaching pro- 
fession in Scotland. Till we have such, I fear we are 
wasting much money on deputations to London, which, 
though valuable and useful, can never be so effective. 
An additional levy on the yearly subscription-—a sub- 
scription which in many cases does not exceed a penny 
a week, and in no case is over three-halfpence—would 
cheerfully be borne. What are the younger men doing 


in the matter? s s st 


HE appointment of Professor W. 8S. M‘Cormick, 
who at present occupies the Chair of English 
Language and Literature at Dundee University, to tlie 
post of Secretary of the Carnegie Trust, 
The will be hailed by all educationists in Scot- 
Carnegie and. Mr. M‘Cormick’s business ability, 
high culture, and ripe experience will 
prove invaluable in the first years of the working of 
the trust. By his work at Dundee University, and as 
Government Inspector of Secondary Schools in Scotland, 
and more recently as assistant in the inquiry regarding 
the Medical Preliminary Examinations, Mr. M‘Cormick 
has acquired a very special training, which will eminently 
fit him for the new post. Those of us who had the 
privilege of hearing his able and exhaustive address on 
‘Educational Cram,” at the recent Dundee Congress of 
the Institute, were particularly struck by his intimate 
and thorough knowledge of the present educational 
needs ; and that knowledge will doubtless prove of great 
value in the new position, and will enable him to render 
signal service to the cause of Scottish education. His 
career has been extremely successful, and I congratulate 
him on his promotion to one of the most important 
positions in Scotland. 
ad ad ad 
if HAVE had frequent occasion in these notes to 
refer to the laxity of school attendance, and it is 
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with considerable pleasure and satisfaction that I call 
attention to the recent utterance on the 
subject made by Mr. A. E. Scougal in his 
Report on the Western Division of Scot- 
land. To quote his words; “Our legal provisions for 
securing all practical completeness of attendance would 
seem, at least since 1883, to be pretty nearly as thorough 
as they can be. How comes it, then, that the existing 
state of matters is so unsatisfactory? The answer is not 
altogether a simple one. The causes are, I believe, some- 
what complexly interrelated, and are many—so many, in 
fact, that to discuss all of them in this report is impos- 
sible. I wish to confine my attention here to one main 
practical reason, and that is, that, although we are sup- 
posed to be under a compulsory legal system, the law has 
hitherto not been effectively enforced. The very exist- 
ence of a compulsory law has laid to sleep, as regards this 
question, the minds of those who are not directly inter- 
ested in the matter of attendance at the elementary school. 
These are not few; and, moreover, they form a class 
whose influence, actively exerted, might and would do 
much to mould the tone of ‘public opinion.’ But their 
attitude of mind on the matter—if they think about it 
at all—is, that as the law looks after this, it is probably 
all right, and does not call for concern on their part. 
At the other pole lie ‘the submerged tenth,’ whose only 
attitude towards all law is one of hopeless nonconformity, 
who neither influence nor care for public opinion, and 
upon whom, it is to be feared, educational legislation will 
never have much effect until it is preceded by ameliora- 


School 
Attendance. 


tion of the moral and the material conditions of their ° 


existence.” 


ss te SH 


\ R. SCOUGAL, having thus shown who are indiffer- 


ent to school attendance, goes on to refer to the class 

who are responsible. ‘ Between these extremes of social 
strata,” he says, “lie the great mass of the 

a people ; those who, as parents or employers 
of labour, or both, are, or ought to be, 

directly and personally interested in the attendance of 
the children at our schools; who, moreover, on this 
matter collectively make public opinion, and, at the same 
time, are individually more or less swayed by it. Now, 
obviously, it is upon the greedy, the selfish, the utterly 
careless, and the weakly neglectful among these that an 
efficient school attendance law should effectively exert its 
influence. And yet it is just here that our present sys- 
tem shows failure. Absolute non-attendance is now rare; 
but there can be no doubt that among the children of 
working-class and shopkeeping parents, whose circum- 
stances leave them no reasonable excuse for neglect of 
the law, sheer irregularity of attendance is not only 
not diminishing, but is becoming more rife. (The italics 
are mine.) The fact is, that owing to the supineness of 
many School Boards in the exercise of their statutory 
powers, to the cumbrous and ineffective procedure adopted 
it may be unavoidably, as matters stand—by the Boards 
that have tried to do their duty, and to the laxity with 
which the penalties of the law have been enforced by 
sheriffs and magistrates, selfish parents and employers— 
not to speak of the more precocious and knowing among 
the children themselves—have come to see that the law 
as to compulsory attendance can practically be evaded 


with impunity.” sn so s 


[? is to be hoped that the Department will give this 
matter their attention. Recently they have done 
much to extend the age of school attendance, but as yet 


they have done little or nothing to prevent irregularity 
of attendance. Form 61, introduced by 
the Department some time ago, might be 
made a valuable help in this direction ; 
but there can be little doubt that until 
sheriffs and magistrates more rigorously enforce the 
penalties of the law, very little will be done. A little 
more stringency—a hint from the Department to the 
sheriffs—would not operate harshly on any parents, for 
they have the power at present to apply to School Boards, 
who, on consideration of the special circumstances, may 
grant an attendance order. ‘To say that in Scotland 
there are nearly twenty-five thousand children absent 
from school every day is, by the very statement, to show 
that the matter of regular attendance is an urgent one. 
The Department could and should remedy this state of 
affairs. If we have compulsory attendance, let us have 
it in more than in name. 


ad Sad ad 


‘ts circulars in regard to the position of French aid 
German in the Leaving Certificate Examinations 
have just been issued by the Department. These intro- 
Leaving duce some drastic changes in the method 
Certificate: and matter of examination. As was an- 
French and nounced in June, there are to be no purely 
German. commercial questions included in the pa- 
pers; and now, in one or two other important respects, 
the ordinary French and German papers will differ from 
those that have been set in recent years. It has been 
found that there is a very marked and a constantly in- 
creasing tendency to subject candidates to a course of 
instruction in “literature” which can bring no educa- 
tional benefit whatever. The temptation to teach pupils 
to rely on handbooks has been too strong, and the result- 
ing effect on the schools has not been healthy. The 
Department has, therefore, decided that henceforth liter- 
ary questions shall have no place in the examination. 
As a result of these changes, it has been found possible 
to simplify the general arrangement and grouping of the 
papers. ‘The papers for the lower and higher are now 
to be divided into two sections, the former to consist of 
translation and composition, and the latter to contain 
questions in grammar and (in the case of the higher 
grade) such elementary philology as is really helpful in 
grammatical study. <A certain minimum must be ob- 
tained in the former to secure a pass, It is hoped 
that in future some attempt will be made to test 
the oral side of modern language teaching. The second 
circular deals with the Arrété du Fevrier 1901, regard- 
ing the simplification of the teaching of French syntax. 
All future examinations will take due aceount of the 
changes sanctioned by the French Government. 


How 
the Matter 
stands. 


&* FOREIGN NOTES. ” 


N able article in the July number of Lehrproben 
L\ wnd Lehrgidnge deals with the subject of Sea Power, 
and its effect upon national prosperity. The struggles 

of Greek and Persian, of Roman and 
Sea Power. Carthaginian, the sea-wanderings of the 

Vikings, the effects of the Crusades, the 
rise of England, her great victories over Holland and 
France, the growth and decline of the Free Trade idea, 
the recent development of the German fleet, are well 
traced. The conflicting ideals of England and Germany 
as naval powers are discussed freely, and the writer 
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concludes with a plea for the teaching of history upon HE reaction against purely scientific teaching, the po 
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ti? : : ire by mercantile firms, we obtain a total of 1,400,000 francs. 
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Th HE students two practical rules for their ber of schools extended the scope of their work, and °8 
i Bean ——— guidance in after-life: “The first is, never several are now arranged for four or even five years’ on 
a5 ) "to have any part in sending an anonymous study. An unsatisfactory point is that a large number rn 
/ letter. The second is, not to care a straw for what the of pupils leave prematurely, so that seldom more than a 
| 2 | newspapers may say about you.” The speaker is merely half take up the final examination. ; 
M4 advocating the ordinary British love of fair play and s . ss It 
i sturdy independence ; and at first we fail to understand ERR ERZIEHUNGS-RAT ERNI, Inspector of tl 
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position themes should be drawn from the everyday 
experience of the children and from the subjects of in- 
struction. Mental arithmetic and the multiplication 
table are neglected; and in history too much time is 
spent upon the more ancient events, whereas recent 
periods explain the present more directly. From all of 
which it appears that the teacher’s task is everywhere 
difficult, and la critique est facile. 


& WITH OUR CHILDREN. ad 


fp work of studying children, with a view to in- 
creasing the efficiency of our educational efforts 
among them, is being carried on in a thoroughly national 
manner—-that is, by various societies with 

Unrelated, different aims, and without conscious re- 

yetakin. ‘tion one to another. It is thus that 
we, as a people, are accustomed to deal with things of 
importance, such as education. What can be done by 
sectional activity, the sections being as likely as not either 
unrelated, or related only by their points of difference, 
that we do fairly well ; national movements are possible, 
we should say, only when there is sufficient apathy to 
prevent their segmentation or fission. Many examples 
lie to hand of this characteristic of our—shall we call 
it independence and individuality? We are a people 
neither homogeneous nor logical, and hence we escape 
many dangers. 

The work of child-study is mainly represented b 
three bodies of investigators, the B.C.S.A. (British Child- 
Study Association), the P.N.E.U. (Parents’ National 
Educational Union), and the Childhood Society, whose 
name is not too long for everyday use without abbre- 
viation. The first mentioned has been frequently before 
our readers in this column, as its work is carried on 
largely in schools, and its membership includes a con- 
siderable proportion of teachers. Its methods of work 
are varied, but in the main the study has centred, round 
the psychological aspects of children, or genetic psychol- 
ogy, as it is called. The psycho-physical side of the 
work has been little prosecuted, not because its impor- 
tance is unrecognised, but because it is a form of child- 
study which demands laboratory investigation. 

The Parents’ National Educational Union, as was 
indicated last month, works on somewhat different lines. 
It is really a union for the education of parents, with 
the further aim of securing that education of their 
children for the promotion of which a parent’s intelligent 
interest is necessary ; and of this parental education the 
understanding of the child is the cardinal point. 


st ff SF 


"THE Childhood Society is constituted “for the 
scientific study of the mental and physical con- 
ditions of children.” Its aim is primarily scientific, but 
it also keeps in view the application of 
Ran. Sooner the knowledge obtained to the improve- 
ment of educational processes. The annual 
report of this Society is now before us, and is of sufficient 
importance to receive more than a passing notice. 

The Society is presided over by the Right Honourable 
Earl Egerton of Tatton, and includes in its council 
many names well known in educational circles, such as 
the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, ©.B., Dr. Francis Warner, Mrs. 
Burgwin, Dr. Langdon-Down, Mr. T. H. Jones (delegate 
from the N.U.T.), Mr. T. G. Rooper, Dr. G. E. Shuttle- 
worth, ete. The total membership is only fifty-eight, 
of whom fifteen have been elected during the year. 
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_ council seem to be alive to the importance of 
securing the sympathy and co-operation of teachers, 
and have therefore instituted a prize essay scheme ; the 
alternative subjects are a study of chil- 

y odeng dren suitable for “special instruction,” 

* and a study of how best to work the day 

school code for educative ends. We observe the Society 
does not rely much on mercenary aids for spreading this 
interest and sympathy which they desire, as the prizes 
offered are only two guineas and one guinea respectively. 

Two courses of four lectures each have also been held 
during the year, abstracts of which are appended to the 
report. The first course consisted of lectures on “ Early 
Stages of Technical Education,” by Dr. W. Garnett ; 
“The Elements of Early Training,” by Dr. Francis 
Warner; “The Training of Defective Children under 
School Boards,” by Dr. Shuttleworth; and “Science 
Teaching,” by Mr. Sidney H. Wells, Principal of Batter- 
sea Polytechnic. The second course embraced “ Treat- 
ment of Feeble-minded Children in Asylums,” by the 
Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B.; “The Training of Teachers,” 
by Professor Woodward; “ Physiology for Teachers,” 
by Professor Sherrington ; and “Causes of Failure in 
the Health of Schoolgirls,” by Mrs. D. Colman, M.D. 
The lecture by Professor Sherrington has been issued 
in pamphlet form at the price of sixpence, and forms 
a valuable summary of school hygiene in very small 
compass indeed. 

The most important scientific work of the Society 
has been done in co-operation with a committee of the 
British Association appointed in 1892 “to study mental 
and physical deviations from the normal among children 
in public elementary and other schools.” In the course 
of this work, 100,000 children have been examined, and 
carefully-tabulated statistical reports have been pre- 
pared. These have been submitted from year to year, 
and the final report (Bradford, 1900) is appended to 
this report of the council. 


es F&F F 


ies connection with this matter, it need only be said 
that the preparation of statistics is a very neces- 
sary preliminary, but a very inadequate completion, of 
C Sae-8 scientific report; and that the report 
‘Stathetion” proper—the deductions (both theoretical 
and practical) which emerge from the sta- 
tistics—might well have been expanded and put into more 
useful form, What is chiefly wanted is the interpreta- 
tion of the facts tabulated. Surely it is time, too, that 
statisticians should learn to put their statistics into the 
most easily intelligible form. Not in this case alone, 
but in nine out of ten, and probably one more, of the 
scientific reports one takes up, the matter is left to be 
disentangled from lengthy rows of figures. Any man 
who really wants his results to be understood and 
appreciated will take the further step of translating 
his figures into graphic form. The solid phalanx of 
digits may conceal very valuable facts of science; they 
certainly reveal much ignorance of the science of human 
nature. In this matter, the “children of this world” 
who write for our popular magazines are much wiser 
than the “children of the light” who bury their message 
under a heap of Arabic numerals. Whatever is worth 
tabulating is worth translating into graphic diagrams. 


s+ SF SF 


PEAKING of graphic diagrams, and also of child- 
study, we are reminded of a report which came 
into our hands a few weeks ago—the report of the 
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concludes with a plea for the teaching of history upon 
the broader lines here indicated. 


ad od ad 

"T HE naval idea is distinctly to the fore in Germany 
at the present time, and the German pedagogue 
is evidently doing his best to rouse the seafaring instinct 
in his pupils. A reading book recently 
“Der — published in Leipzig has been specially 

aaa wri ly the youthful 
gedanke.”’ “Titten to supply the youthful Teuton 
with information upon naval matters, and 
bear the briny whiff of the sea deep into the heart of 
the Vaterland. But it remains to be seen whether this 
llottenlesebuch, and courses of lessons on the réle of Sea 
Power in the world’s history, will triumph over the 
natural effects of geographical position, and transform a 
land power, wedged in the centre of a continent, into a 

maritime power of the first rank. 


od ad ad 
N these days of pessimism and “ divine discontent,” it 
is a rare pleasure to have the bright side of our pro- 
fession brought well before our eyes. In the LeArpro- 
ben mentioned above, a veteran German 
The Sunny teacher, obviously a born optimist, con- 
. tributes a kind of autobiography, which 
to a flagging worker is absolutely inspiring. The good 
doctor describes the joys of study and of teaching, 
the beautiful process of training and being trained, the 
happy alternation of engrossing work and holiday free- 
dom, the school journey and the school play, by which 
closer personal attachment grows up between teacher 
and pupil. He urges his colleagues to assert themselves 
socially and politically, to make the power of their pen 
felt in the land, to aim at raising their calling in the 
public esteem. For the wail of the despondent he has 


only a merry smile. 
' . * * * 


; Educational Review for India contains the re- 
port of a speech delivered by the British Resident 
in Travancore at a prize distribution. He gives the 
students two practical rules for their 
——— guidance in after-life: “The first is, never 
to have any part in sending an anonymous 
letter. The second is, not to care a straw for what the 
newspapers may say about you.” The speaker is merely 
advocating the ordinary British love of fair play and 
sturdy independence ; and at first we fail to understand 
why such counsel should be needed. Still less do we 
comprehend how sach harmless advice can give “con- 
siderable offence to some of the leading native news- 
papers.” But—the cap fits the native press only too 
well. Wen’'s juckt, der kratze sich / 
w& w a 
NTERNATIONAL correspondence now seems to 
have developed into a permanent institution, with 
its organ Concordia in its seventh year. The July num- 
“Gem. ber contains, among other interesting 
cordia.”? ™atter, two letters by the presidents of 
the Society, translated into Swedish and 
Dutch. The series of translations will include, when 
complete, English, German, Italian, Spanish, Roumanian, 
Provengal, Latin, Esperanto, Basque, and Catalonian. 
What a treat for a German philologer! But why 
trouble about an artificial language! It appears to us 
as difficult to make Volapiik or Esperanto live, as to 
breathe life into a marble statue ; and with a dominant 
language like English already in existence, even the 
attempt seems foolish. 


HE reaction against purely scientific teaching, the 
growing conviction that young people must be 
trained to feel as well as to think, can be traced in 
article after article of the scholastic press 
4 ze for of the Continent. In the Deutsche Blitter 
lernity. "a : : 
this idea is seen in a plea for modern 
literature in the schoolroom. The writer does not wish 
to develop art at the expense of science. They must go 
hand in hand; art must cast her radiant robe on the 
shoulders of her austere sister, and smooth the furrows 
from her stern brow. The teacher must be the prophet 
of art. The stagnation of school reading-books must be 
done away; new reading-matter must be introduced ; 
the sense of beauty must be trained by means of the 
literary gems of the present. 


es SF & 


view of the proposed formation of an International 
Society for the Promotion of Commercial Education, 
the Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung publishes an instruct- 
ive account of the state of this important 
branch of instruction in Switzerland. The 
high efficiency attained, and the rapid 
progress which has been made, are modestly ascribed to 
the pressure of necessity. In 1891 the federal grants to 
commercial schools and organisations amounted to 41,616 
franes ; in 1900 the amount had risen to 300,147 franes. 
If to this sum we add the 720,000 frances raised locally, 
and the 382,000 francs paid by the pupils themselves or 
by mercantile firms, we obtain a total of 1,400,000 francs. 
ad & ad 
LLUSTRATIONS are given of the magnificent com- 
mercial schools of Neuchatel, St. Gall, Ziirich, and 
Bellinzona, with an interior view of the Ubungskontor of 
the Ziirich school, representing pupils en- 
Commercial g2ged in practical office work under the 
School to supervision of the teacher. The schools 
Office Work. were formerly organised to give a two 
years’ training; but the federal grant becoming con- 
ditional upon a three years’ course, a considerable num- 
ber of schools extended the scope of their work, and 
several are now arranged for four or even five years’ 
study. An unsatisfactory point is that a large number 
of pupils leave prematurely, so that seldom more than 
half take up the final examination. 


od ad od 


> eer ERZIEHUNGS-RAT ERNI, Inspector of 

Schools for the Canton of Lucerne, has published 
a report on his elementary schools (1897-1900), in which 
report teachers are to behold themselves 
as in a mirror. He poses as the candid 
friend who does not hesitate to expose 
weak points. The schools suffer from the bad temper 
and nervous irritability, the brusque manner and loud 
shouting, of the teachers. Time is not well utilised ; 
there are unnecessary holidays ; school work begins too 
late, and ceases too early. There is much irregularity, 
and teachers accept silly excuses. Their “fear of vil- 
lage magnates ” is thought to explain much. 


Commercial 
Education. 


A Swiss 
Inspector. 


ad ad ad 
NIFORMITY of instruction is to be secured by 
consultations with neighbouring teachers; and 
backward, dull children are not to be neglected. The 
teachers speak dialect too much, and so 
on some lal the Muttersprache (German) suffers. There 
Cuticism. is much dialectic pronunciation of the 
vowels, much bad articulation and sing- 
song reading. More grammar is required, and com- 
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position themes should be drawn from the everyday 
experience of the children and from the subjects of in- 
struction. Mental arithmetic and the multiplication 
table are neglected; and in history too much time is 
spent upon the more ancient events, whereas recent 
periods explain the present more directly. From all of 
which it appears that the teacher’s task is everywhere 
difficult, and la critique est facile. 


& WITH OUR CHILDREN. &* 


T= work of studying children, with a view to in- 
creasing the efficiency of our educational efforts 
among them, is being carried on in a thoroughly national 
manner—-that is, by various societies with 
different aims, and without conscious re- 
lation one to another. It is thus that 
we, as a people, are accustomed to deal with things of 
importance, such as education. What can be done by 
sectional activity, the sections being as likely as not either 
unrelated, or related only by their points of difference, 
that we do fairly well; national movements are possible, 
we should say, only when there is sufficient apathy to 
prevent their segmentation or fission. Many examples 
lie to hand of this characteristic of our—shall we call 
it independence and individuality? We are a people 
neither homogeneous nor logical, and hence we escape 
many dangers. 

The work of child-study is mainly represented by 
three bodies of investigators, the B.C.S.A. (British Child- 
Study Association), the P.N.E.U. (Parents’ National 
Educational Union), and the Childhood Society, whose 
name is not too long for everyday use without abbre- 
viation. The first mentioned has been frequently before 
our readers-in this column, as its work is carried on 
largely in schools, and its membership includes a con- 
siderable proportion of teachers. Its methods of work 
are varied, but in the main the study has centred, round 


Unrelated, 
yet akin. 


the psychological aspects of children, or genetic psychol- - 


ogy, as it is called. The psycho-physical side of the 
work has been little prosecuted, not because its impor- 
tance is unrecognised, but because it is a form of child- 
study which demands laboratory investigation. 

The Parents’ National Educational Union, as was 
indicated last month, works on somewhat different lines. 
It is really a union for the education of parents, with 
the further aim of securing that education of their 
children for the promotion of which a parent’s intelligent 
interest is necessary ; and of this parental education the 
understanding of the child is the cardinal point. 


st Ff SF 


"THE Childhood Society is constituted “for the 

scientific study of the mental and physical con- 

ditions of children.” Its aim is primarily scientific, but 

it also keeps in view the application of 

ae Sar the knowledge obtained to the improve- 

ment of educational processes. The annual 

report of this Society is now before us, and is of sufficient 
importance to receive more than a passing notice. 

The Society is presided over by the Right Honourable 
Earl Egerton of Tatton, and includes in its council 
many names well known in educational circles, such as 
the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, ©.B., Dr. Francis Warner, Mrs. 
Burgwin, Dr. Langdon-Down, Mr. T. H. Jones (delegate 
from the N.U.T.), Mr. T. G. Rooper, Dr. G. E. Shuttle- 
worth, ete. The total membership is only fifty-eight, 
of whom fifteen have been elected during the year. 
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S i council seem to be alive to the importance of 
securing the sympathy and co-operation of teachers, 
and have therefore instituted a prize essay scheme ; the 
alternative subjects are a study of chil- 

“gt & dren suitable for “special instruction,” 

* and a study of how best to work the day 

school code for educative ends. We observe the Society 
does not rely much on mercenary aids for spreading this 
interest and sympathy which they desire, as the prizes 
offered are only two guineas and one guinea respectively. 

Two courses of four lectures each have also been held 
during the year, abstracts of which are appended to the 
report. The first course consisted of lectures on “ Earl 
Stages of Technical Education,” by Dr. W. Garnett ; 
“The Elements of Early Training,” by Dr. Francis 
Warner; “The Training of Defective Children under 
School Boards,” by Dr, Shuttleworth; and “Science 
Teaching,” by Mr. Sidney H. Wells, Principal of Batter- 
sea Polytechnic. The second course embraced “ Treat- 
ment of Feeble-minded Children in Asylums,” by the 
Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B.; “The Training of Teachers,” 
by Professor Woodward; “ Physiology for Teachers,” 
by Professor Sherrington ; and “Causes of Failure in 
the Health of Schoolgirls,” by Mrs. D. Colman, M.D. 
The lecture by Professor Sherrington has been issued 
in pamphlet form at the price of sixpence, and forms 
a valuable summary of school hygiene in very small 
compass indeed. 

The most important scientific work of the Society 
has been done in co-operation with a committee of the 
British Association appointed in 1892 “to study mental 
and physical deviations from the normal among children 
in public elementary and other schools.” In the course 
of this work, 100,000 children have been examined, and 
carefully-tabulated statistical reports have been pre- 
pared. These have been submitted from year to year, 
and the final report (Bradford, 1900) is appended to 
this report of the council. 


es SF SF 

|* connection with this matter, it need only be said 
that the preparation of statistics is a very neces- 
sary preliminary, but a very inadequate completion, of 
C ing ® scientific report ; and that the report 
Statioticn” proper—the deductions (both theoretical 
and practical) which emerge from the sta- 
tistics—might well have been expanded and put into more 
useful form. What is chiefly wanted is the interpreta 
tion of the facts tabulated. Surely it is time, too, that 
statisticians should learn to put their statistics into the 
most easily intelligible form. Not in this case alone, 
but in nine out of ten, and probably one moré, of the 
scientific reports one takes up, the matter is left to be 
disentangled from lengthy rows of figures. Any man 
who really wants his results to be understood and 
appreciated will take the further step of translating 
his figures into graphic form. The solid phalanx of 
digits may conceal very valuable facts of science; they 
certainly reveal much ignorance of the science of human 
nature. In this matter, the “children of this world” 
who write for our popular magazines are much wiser 
than the “children of the light” who bury their message 
under a heap of Arabic numerals. Whatever is worth 

tabulating is worth translating into graphic diagrams. 


st SF SF 


=a of graphic diagrams, and also of child- 
study, we are reminded of a report which came 
into our hands a few weeks ago—the report of the 
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Chicago Board of Education’s Department of Child- 
Study and Pedagogic Investigation. The 
name even is eloquent of many things. 
Here at last there is beginning to realise 
itself an ideal which many have been cherishing in 


A Notable 
Department. 


recent years. “So far as we are aware,” say the 
committee, “your Board is the first public Board of 
Education to......establish in the school system under 


its charge a special department for pedagogic research.” 
So far as we can venture to predict, the English Board 
of Education will probably be the last to do sO, unless 
their hands be forced by the more enlightened teachers 
who already feel how great the need is for systematie 
inquiry into problems lying at the root of all education 
and training. It is an honourable claim which is thus 
made in this report, and the pioneer place of Chieago 
is worth noting. 

“ The child-study investigation in the Chicago schools,” 
to quote another sentence, “has met with much favour- 
tble criticism both in this country {United States] and 
ii Europe.’ We have not observed any favourable 
criticism of it in England. Probably the educational 
press was not aware of the existence of these investiga- 
tions ; and having given this quite sufficient explanation, 
it may be almost superfluous to add that, in any case, 
English criticism would not have been favourable. Our 
educational organs have not yet much leisure to deal 
with education itself; and when they have, it is only 
its so-called practical aspects that are touched upon 
with any adequate knowledge. Matters of theory are, 
with us, only fads, to Le either ignored or dismissed 
with a shallow sneer. 


& & ot 
\ EANTIME, in lands where a school system has 


managed to get itself evolved somehow, and where 

time does not need to be spent in legislative attempts 
to prevent young people from attending 
Fundamental sch vol too lon it is vossible for edt ca 
( g, SS ] ~<cduca- 

Problems in 


Education. tionists to sit down calmly and think over 


the problems of education itself. And 
chief among the problems regarding the rearing of the 
young, there comes the question: How does Nature act 
in the matter? What is the exact manner in which the 
processes of physical and mental growth go on? The 
fuller the answer which can be found for this question, 
the better is the chance of our being able to aid Nature in 
her work, and the less risk shall we run of spending our 
time and labour in vain, trying to upset Nature's laws, 


* * a» 
c= ICAGO youngsters, unlike the children postulated 
by the authors of certain education codes known 
to some of us, are by no means incorporeal essences or 
disembodied spirits. They are, in fact, ani- 


How and als, whatever else they may be. Hence 
where to ‘ : 


begin. the Department of Child-Study have been 


spending some time in investigating the 
growth of the body of the child. They have set them 
selves to determine norms for the Chicago boy and girl 
at various ages —norms of net height standing, height 
silting, weight (net), muscular power of endurance as 
measured by the ergograph, strength of grip, “ vital 
capacity ” as tested by the spirometer, acuteness of hear- 
ing, strength of vision, and the like —account being taken 
at the same time of the pupil's school record as bright, 
average, or dull. 
The aim is given by Mr. Fred. W. Smedley, the 
lireetor of this department, in the words; “ It seems but 


natural that the starting-point for a systematic peda. 
gogical study of Chicago school children should be ar 
attempt to determine the laws of their growth, and the 
relationship which may exist between physical growth 
and mental development.” It does seem natural, when 
one thinks of it. The wonder is that we haven’t any 
starting-point as yet, and many of us don’t feel any 
necessity for starting at all. What good can we see in 
ergographs, and spirometers, and things of that sort! 
Mere Yankee notions! We weren’t measured and weighed 
when at school (more’s the pity for some of us!). In 
fact, the whole thing is un-English, and there’s an end 


to it. a ” s 


O those of our readers who are so un-English as to 
feel the need of knowing something more about 
their work than they were forced to learn as pupil 
teachers and training-college students, we 
should like to recommend a perusal of this 
report. It bristles with statistics and per- 
centages ; but it is likewise so un-English as to have 
those statistics interpreted in the form of graphic dia- 
grams, so that he who smokes in his easy-chair may 


read. s s , 


ak serps instructive are the comparisons between 
J bright and dull pupils of the same age in the matter 
of physical development, including the statistics of a 
group of reformatory school boys. The 
Measure- ergograph records taken at each hour of 
ments of - ‘ : ; "o 
Energy. the school day will also give food for 
thought. The undiminished or slightly- 
improving energy from nine to ten o'clock, the steady 
fall thereafter till midday, the sudden rise during the 
lunch interval, and the steeper decline during the after- 
noon hours, are all eloquent regarding what should be 
the arrangement of our time-tables. 
The comparative amounts of the exhaustion caused by 
a forty minutes’ written examination in geometry, and 
by a class exercise in the gymnasium of the same dura- 
tion, were carefully measured by the same means. The 
results in this case were by no means such as many 
people would be prepared to predict. The examination 
test caused no serious exhaustion in any of the pupils 
taking part in it ; the same class, after their gymnastic 
lesson, made a much poorer record, especially the weaker 
pupils. This test should be borne in mind by those who 
are apt to regard physical exercises as wholly recreative 
and recuperative in their effects. How far the ergograph 
test is a measure of mental energy or exhaustion is, of 


Intelligible 
Statistics. 


‘ course, a different question, but it is at least doubtful if 


good mental work can be done by one who is physically 


exhausted. s 2 s 


"THE Chicago Board of Education is doing a good work, 

and doing it, no doubt, in the way which best suits 
the social habits and institutions of the country. The 
same work is being attempted among our- 
selves, as we indicated at the beginning 
of these notes, by unrelated and irre- 
sponsible voluntary associations, and also, we must add, 
by prophetic individuals—voices crying in the wilderness 
—heard as yet by few. Among those who have proved 
faithful to their inward vision, and proclaimed the truth 
regardless of prejudice, we have pleasure in bringing 
before our readers the name of Mr. Edgar A. Browne, 
F.R.C.S.E., University College, Liverpool. The position 
he takes up in his section of the Manual of School 


** Voces 
Clamantium.’’ 
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Hygiene, recently issued from the Cambridge University 
Press, is entirely in accord with the views expressed in 
this column from time to time. He preaches consistently 
the new and almost heretical doctrines of child-study— 
that the child is an animal; that education implies 
development of body and mind along the lines of natural 
law ; and that the whole duty of the schoolmaster is to 
know these laws, and obey them. 


eH & ed 


\W. need not follow the course of his exposition in 

full, as we assume that all interested in this 
section of Tue Pracrican Teacuer will read the book 
for themselves. We may give a few brief 
quotations, just to whet the appetite :— 
“The paramount duty of the teacher 
towards health is to promote it. Current public opinion 


Note our 
Italics! 


tends to exonerate him who does no harm, but...... this 
narrow and pernicious view is doomed to speedy efface- 
ment... Public opinion in the immediate future is likely 


to ask the schoolmaster for strong, healthy brains...... 
It is to be hoped that in the immediate future Government 
grants will be awarded partly on the condition of the 
physical health of the children. Payment by results would 
then be an unmixed benefit.” We take the liberty of 
italicising this remark. It shows a very striking advance 
on the pedagogy of last century. On the whole, however, 
we have some doubts about the “immediate ;” a good 
many things will happen before a Government depart- 
ment will become converted to such a faith, Teachers 
could do much mission work nowadays to further such 
a conversion ; will they? 


& Sad ad 


\ | R. BROWNE'S remarks on over-pressure are well 
4 worth study, and his suggestions are worthy of 


wractice. lt is not over-presswre but 7ressure, that is 
} ’ 
, “ ; _ . »9 ti ” 
Pressure, Ww rong. A rational Sy stem of € ducation, 


Over-pres- he says, “would provide for the improve- 

sure, and ment, and not permit even the temporary 

Holidays. impairment, of the child. At the end of a 
term all the children should be hetter—in every respect— 
than they were at the beginning. The holidays may be 
needed for the teachers, they may be desirable for the 
maintenance of home life and family ties, but they 
should be entirely superfluous in the matter of health. 
Nature has no terms or holidays; she builds up by the 
perpetual increment of infinite small additions. She 
repairs waste as she goes along.” Weighty words these, 
and irrefutable. How strange they will sound in the 
ears of many good, conscientious teachers who rather 
pride themselves on the earnestness of purpose which 
leads both teacher and pupils to “take it out of them- 
selves” a bit towards the close of a term or session, 


Fad * ad 
N order to arrive at the desired results, our author 
well remarks : “The teacher must begin by clearing 
his mind of prejudices in favour of his own calling. He 
must observe the child freed as much as 
‘As @ Sailor possible from interference. He must note 


watc : ° ee . 
oan the instincts, the modes of activity, signs 


of fatigue, ways of taking rest....... He 
must cultivate the habit of observing children inces- 
santly, as a sailor watches the weather...... The out- 


ward and visible signs of health should be first noted.” 
“Teachers of singing are the only people who have 
preached a physiological rest; they are wiser than 
others, as the voice is something whose quality can be 
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measured by the senses, whereas the nervous system is 
only understood by physicians after long study.” “The 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children, and so 
also, unfortunately, are those of the schoolmaster.” 
Despite our conservatism, conventionality, and preju- 
dice, the truth is insisting upon recognition, the 
doctrine is being proclaimed to teachers, “Except ye 
become students of your children, ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom.” 
—t sale te- 


THE INFANT SCHOOL OF SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 





The Central Society of Education. 


ogee us as we write lies the Report of the Central 

Society of Education for the year 1838. The object of 
this society was “ to diffuse information concerning the educa- 
tion of all classes, in order to learn by what means individuals 
may be best fitted in health, in mind, and in morals to fill 
the status they are destined to occupy in society.” In dealing 
with the education of the “industrious” classes, a lurid light 
is thrown upon the infant schools of this period, as will be 
seen from what follows. 


Accommodation. 


“In Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, near the Lancasterian 
School, there is an infant school, situated at the top of a 
house on the second or third floor. We found 180 children 
crowded in an apartment of very inadequate size, without 
room to move their limbs, and no yard to which they could 
resort for either air or exercise. Many other infant schools 
in the metropolis are similarly situated.” 


The Child and the Devil. 


How the child was taught to read will be seen from the 
specimen given below, from The Infant Teacher's Assistant, 
drawn up by Messrs. Bilby and Ridgway, the masters of the 
Chelsea and Hart Street Infant Schools, a work described by 
The Literary Gazette of the period as one of the best of its 
kind. 


* ScRIPTURE ALPHABET. 
(Tune—‘ Adeste fideles’ or ‘ Portugal New.’) 


A—is an Angel who praises the Lord ; 

B—is the Bible, God’s most holy word. 

C—is the Church where the righteous resort ; 
D—is the Devil, who wishes our hurt.” 


The tune requires that the first part of the last line should 
be repeated three times ; hence the following edifying chorus 
was to be heard at Harp Alley, and throughout the country, 
from the lips of children of two and three years of age :— 


** D is for Devil, 
D is for Devil, +» 
D is for Devil, who wishes our hurt.” 


David Stow’s Glasgow Model Infant School. 


Lest it may be thought that the above is an isolated in- 
stance of the abuse in question, let us proceed to the school 
of the great reformer of those days. “In the rules and 
regulations of the Glasgow Model Infant School, under the 
superintendence of Mr. David Stow, the principle is broadly 
laid down that— 

“The only school book shall be the Bible, from which the 
master shall sad every lesson for the day, under the follow- 
ing arrangements :— 


“* Monday—Bible biography. 
T'uesday—Bible history, or illustrations of animal nature. 
Wednesday—Moral duties from Bible examples or precepts. 
Thursday Miracles from the Old and New Testaments. 
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Friday—Bible history, or illustrations of inanimate nature. 
Saturday—Parables, promises, etc.” 


Singing. 
“These and similar lessons are diversified by singing.” 
Here is a sample of the simple songs for children of two or 
three years of age, as set out in The Teacher's Assistant :— 


‘* The woman's seed shall surely tread, 
Though wounded, on the serpent’s head. 
In Abraham’s, Isaac’s, Jacob's seed 
Shall all the earth be blessed indeed. 
Judah's sceptre shall not cease, 

Till Shiloh come—the Prince of Peace ! 
His place of birth, His line, His tribe 
The prophets carefully describe. 

Born of a virgin, He shall be 
Emmanuel—God with us be! 

These records in the hands of Jews, 
Prove the Messiah they refuse.” 


Arithmetic. 


“Tt raises a smile of wonder, which is speedily checked by 
indignation, to see the formidable array of tables drawn 
up in infant school manuals, which the poor children are 
compelled to acquire. Every one of these ought to be 
instantly discarded from an infant school. There are a 
numeration table, an addition and subtraction table, a pence 
table, a shillings table, a practice table, a time table ; tables 
of troy weight, avoirdupois and apothecaries’ weight, and 
wool weight ; tables of wine measure, ale and beer measure, 
coal measure, dry measure, solid and cubic measure, long 
measure, cloth measure, and a table on hay.” Well may the 
author exclaim, “ What on earth have little children between 
the ages of three and six to do with wool weight and hay 
and cloth measure? The gross ignorance of the real use of 
arithmetic as a practical instrument, and as a discipline for 
the mind, and the barbarism and cruelty, mental _ bodily, 
which characterises the attempts to teach the simplest and 
clearest of the sciences, cannot Ne sufficiently deplored.” 


Scriptural Arithmetic. 


To make matters worse, it was ape ee | to give Biblical 
texts as arithmetical examples, as is shown by the following, 
which is culled from The Elementary Arithmetic of the Rev. 
J. C. Wigram, the Secretary of the National Society, who 
ought to have known better : “There were 7 days between the 
birth of Jesus and the circumcision, and 5 days from that 
event to the Epiphany, the time when the star led the 
Gentiles to worship the Holy Child. How long was it from 
the Nativity to the Epiphany?” and so on through the four 
rules—the teacher being warned in the preface of the neces- 
sity for forcing the serious attention of the children to the 
facts alluded to, and that “these examples should be treated 
as all other Scriptural information should be treated.” 


Mr. Simpson's Testimony in the House of Commons. 


“In these schools, every lesson, however secular, arises out 
of and comes back to the Bible. For example, if the lesson 
should be the natural history of the bear, it will not be per- 
mitted to be entered into till the passage be read about the 
bears that tore the children who mocked Elisha ; and if the 
lesson should peradventure turn to the goat, the description 
of the day of judgment, with the goats upon the left hand 
and the sheep upon the right, is from it found out and read 
...«.:The error is thus inculcated that God has opened only 
one and not two great books—the book of nature as well as 
the book of revelation.” 


The Overworked Infant Brain. 


“There is so great a zeal and anxiety on the part of the 
religious to inculcate religion, that they think they can never 
overdo it, and therefore the infant brain is overworked by 
an excess of religious instruction, and runs the risk of being 
injured by that which ought to be made, if properly incul- 
cated, a source of pleasure.” 


Ignotum per ignotius. 
A further example is given of the very ingenious (!) way 


in which children are taught that they hear with their ears 
and smell with their noses ! 


A Sone OF THE SENSES. 


** The organ curiously designed 
By which it is we hear, 
Which catches modulated wind, 
Is simply called the ear. 


** The organ of the sense, the smell, 
Resides within the nose, 
To which, unfelt, invisible, 
The spreading odour flows.”’ 


This effusion is extracted from Jnfant Education, a work 
eager og by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, and allowed to 
ve “the best work of the kind that has yet found its way 
into these schools.” 


The Worst Educated Country in Europe! 


“Out of 50,000 children above five years of age in the 
borough of Manchester, only 20,119 are in attendance at day 
or evening schools, whether good, bad, or indifferent. The 
truth is, England will soon be, if it be not already, the worst 
educated country in Europe. Even in countries deemed un- 
civilised, more is done for the education of the poorer classes 
than in our own.” 


Individuals Powerless: a Board of Education must 
do the Work. 


“We know of an instance in a rural district, in which, 
when a noble marquis presented a few maps to a school, 
his influence was insufficient to get them hung on the walls! 
Let it also be remembered that the guardians of the Bedford 
Union remonstrated by letter against the order of the Poor 
Law Commissioners that the children of the widow and 
fatherless should be taught to write.” 


The Profanation of Religion. 


“The Bible being made a spelling book, a task book, an 
engine of punishment, becomes connected with the most 
painful associations in the mind of a child. Wearied and 
surfeited with its contents, before the child is capable of 
fully comprehending their import and importance, it learns 
to loathe that which it should love ; and in too many in- 
stances, when children leave school, they close the Bible, 
never again to open it during their lives.” The truth of 
this was admitted by Mr. Wilderepin in his evidence before 
the House of Commons. 


Theology Blocks the Way. 


It is interesting to note that the stone of stumbling in the 
path of progress was then, as now, the bogus religious diffi- 
culty. This is pointed out in the report as follows :—“ It is 
supposed that the most serious obstacle a Board of Education 
would have to struggle with would be religious prejudice ; 
but this difficulty has been much overrated, and exists out of 
the House of Commons more in name than reality. In any 
plan for national education provision must be made for reli- 
gious instruction. Let that be provided for fairly and fully, 
and the public will pay no attention to the outery which may 
be niet by the friends of intolerance, who would have 
children hate each other for the opinions of their parents, 
rather than meet in a spirit of charity and universal brother- 
hood.” 


The Sweetness of Looking Backwards. 


Although the practical teacher should, as a rule, keep his 
eye fixed on the future, with its persistent en avant, still the 
occasional luxury of a glance backward will not be denied 
him, nor will it be counted for unrighteousness that he should 
hug himself in saying, “Something attempted, something 
done,” especially if he does not ask that repose which the 
stress and strain of modern life takes no count of. 
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MAP-MAKING AND MAP- 
READING. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON TEACHING 
THE SUBJECT. 


BY JOAN BERENICE REYNOLDS, B.A., 
Gilchrist Travelling Student ; Diploma in Geography, Oxford. 


WE must distinguish the process of making maps 

from nature from that of making maps by copy- 
ing those already existing. Both have their place in a 
course of geographical study ; but while the former is the 
best method for teaching what maps mean, the latter 
process impresses on the mind the facts that a map of a 
particular area can convey. The amount that a map can 
teach us depends not only on the quality of the map, but 
largely on our power of interpreting it. 

Leaving aside for the present the question of map- 
copying, let us consider how we can best teach children, 
by making maps themselves, to interpret those made by 
others, and how to gain the possible maximum of infor- 
mation by reading them. In short, it is not our object 
to form cartographers, but to so develop the powers of 
children that they will be able to gain an increasing 
amount of geographical knowledge from their own 
natural environments, without the direct intervention of 
the teacher. 

Map-making.—In most schools children are early 
shown how to measure the classroom and playground, 
and then how to draw plans, in order that they may 
grasp the meaning of this method of representation. 
Buildings, however, are very artiticial geographical fea- 
tures; and when once the idea of scale has been grasped, 
| think time is better spent in making maps of a larger 


and natural area, however roughly, than in attempting - 


elaborate plans, which may become rather mechanical 
and wearying work for children, 

I once took some schoolgirls to make maps of a lake 
ina park. Each girl had a pencil, paper, and stiff piece 
of board for writing or drawing on, and I had a compass 
and long tape measure. Arrived at the lake, we noticed 
its general direction, and arranged a scale by counting 
the number of hurdles which encircle the lake and path, 
and measuring one of them. The little capes, bays, 
islands, and the inflowing and outflowing rivers were 
roughly indicated, besides the boating-stage, and the seats 
and trees on the encircling path. Most of the girls, at 
their own desire, recopied and coloured their maps at 
home, showing that they took pleasure in their work. 

[ think it is a valuable exercise to take children to 
the top of a hill, and, without attempting any scale, to 
let them try to put down on paper the chief objects that 
they see, noticing the relative positions of these as far as 
possible, and their direction with regard to the points of 
the compass. Later, a large-scale topographical map of 
the district can be produced, and the children helped to 
compare it with the real landscape and their own 
attempts. I know that most schools are situated in 
large towns, where this sort of work is almost impossible. 
In this case, the difficulty of getting a child to connect a 
map with the natural scene is sometimes bridged by show- 
ing it a bird's-eye view of the area represented by the map. 

Nothing, however, can really take the place of a little 
outdoor work; and I feel strongly that at least one day’s 
outing a year, for geographical study, should be arranged 
for all scholars who can afford it. Mr, Cowham, in his 
interesting papers on the “School Journey,” which ap- 
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peared in the columns of this journal, has shown what 
an amount can be done in one day towards rendering the 
study of geography intelligent by these means. I found 
in Switzerland, when I visited the schools there in 1898, 
that such excursions were regarded as an essential part 
of the regular school work, and arranged for accordingly. 
All expenses were reduced to a minimum, and as the 
railways grant very cheap tickets for such excursions, 
and the cantonal and municipal educational governments 
in some cases contribute money towards defraying the 


“expenses of poor children, no one was deterred from 


going on the ground of expense. Even if only a few 
members of a class can join in these excursions, teachers 
will be surprised at the leavening effect the interest 
excited in these will have on the rest of the class. 

In town as well as in country a teacher can make a 
sketch-map of the roads leading to a particular place, 
and, on a hectograph, multiply this sketch, so that copies 
may be given to several children. They can then be 
told to find their way by the aid of the map, and to 
ascertain the answers to a number of questions respecting 
the various objects they must pass. There is nothing 
like having to use a map or plan, in order to find the 
way, for driving home the sense of its importance, 

I think if children once realise this importance, and 
the daily need of maps to men of many different profes- 
sions and occupations, they are more interested in being 
taught how to interpret them. It is easy to inspire 
children with enthusiasm for our lifeboat crews, and a 
little information will show them that we also owe a debt 
of gratitude to those who have mapped the coasts, and 
so reduced the chances and dangers of shipwrecks. 
Children would value their maps far more if they knew 
something of the men who made them—the great sur- 
veyors, as well as the explorers and discoverers—and 
realised the hardships they have endured in carrying out 
the work. Sir Clements Markham laid stress on this 
point in his address to the Southampton Geographical 
Society in 1897. He remarks : ‘‘ When the stories of the 
Ordnance Survey in Great Britain and of the great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India are fitly told, they will 
form some of the very proudest pages in the history of 
our nation. We owe even more to our navigators and 
marine surveyors, for they have discovered, surveyed, 
and mapped the coast-lines of the world, thereby creating 
the commerce and the material prosperity of Great 
Britain. It is often forgotten with what an expenditure 
of valuable lives this mighty result has been obtained, 
and with what devoted perseverance and resolution our 
sailors have worked during the last four centuries, 
actuated and inspired by the love of their fatherland.” 

Returning to the making of maps by children, we find 
that as long as the area to be mapped is small enough 
for them to measure the boundaties, and these boundaries 
are straight walls or hedges, the direction of which is 
easily determined by the compass, they are soon able to 
work alone satisfactorily. When, however, the area is 
larger and has very irregular sides, or when the relative 
positions of scattered objects have to be ascertained, in 
order that they may be entered on the map, they are puzzled 
how to work, except by a combination of eye-observations 
and guessing. Even this has its value, I believe; but 
they can be shown how to measure a straight line in any 
direction across the area, and then to fix the position of 
the boundaries and objects by measuring side lines to 
them, at right angles to the main line, from various 
points along it. This forms a good introduction to sur- 
veying with a prismatic compass, or with a plane table 
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and sight ruler; and though it is impossible for children, 
in most schools, to do work of this nature, it might be 
worth while to devote a few afternoons to explaining the 
principles involved to some of the older ones, perhaps in 
connection with their mathematical lessons. The ques- 
tion of elementary surveying is dealt with very clearly 
in Maps end Map- Drawing, by Elderton. 

By means of this practical work, I think children 
will understand maps in so far as the horizontal is con- 
cerned ; but just as the representation of the vertical is 
ditficult for them to attempt on any scientific basis, so 
also the power of interpreting the modes of representing 
relief, conventionally adopted in maps, can only be very 
gradually acquired. Hill-shading, combined with colour- 
ing, probably conveys the best idea of relief; but at 
whatever contour line a change of colour occurs on the 
map, a child is naturally inclined to think that along this 
line, in nature, a sudden change of elevation occurs. 
Similarly, when they see that the contour lines on the 
Ordnance Survey sheets represent various heights—for 
example, 100 feet, 200 feet, ete.-they are apt to imagine 
the hills as terraced. A constant comparison of relief 
in nature with contoured maps of the same is the surest 
way to rectify this error. It may also be a help to show 
children a model made in the following fashion: Con- 
struct in plasticine a model of a lake basin, and then pour 
in water till it is, let us say, an inch deep in the centre of 
the lake. Mark a line with a penknife on the plasticine 
around the edge of the water, and pour in more water 
till it is two inches deep in the centre. Again mark the 
contour line; and so on, till the basin is full. Finally, 
empty the water, and let the children examine the lines 
and attempt to represent them as a map. 

The meaning of contour lines is sometimes explained 
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Profile from the Eiger to the Rothorn, as drawn by Class I. of the Progymnasium at 





question of expense may be the serious difficulty ; but if 
a magic lantern is used in the school, slides of this nature 
might be procured, as they can be bought at compara. 
tively small cost. 

As soon as children have learned what sort of lines 
and marks on the map represent the coast, rivers, roads, 
forests, houses, etc., and know how to determine dis- 
tances and heights by means of the horizontal and 
vertical scales, they should be encouraged to describe the 
type of landscape represented, viewed as a whole. The 
Topographic Atlas, which is now being issued in parts in 
the United States, has been prepared to show how much 
the scenery and geological history of a country can be 
interpreted by means of good survey maps. The two 
first parts, called Physiographic Types, consist of large- 
scale maps, explanatory letterpress, and some views. 
They deal with such subjects as a crater lake, a coastal 
swamp, a glaciated region, an overloaded river, a young 
mountain region, ete. Although these books are intended 
for older students rather than school children, even the 
latter could be gradually taught by their means a good 
deal respecting the development of geographical forms. 

Besides interpreting the symbols used in cartography, 
and realising as far as we can the landscape indicated by 
a map, we naturally desire to go a step farther, and to 
understand how these geographical conditions affect man 
kind. To do this, we must select those facts most likeiy 
to aid the object in view; and the power of selecting and 
regrouping just those features shown on a map which 
will throw light on some other subject (for instance, on 
history) is a very valuable one, and can only be acquired 
by practice. It is at this juncture that map-copying will 
often be found very helpful. The maps made should be 
sketch-maps, in which are copied only the selected fea- 
tures which are essential to explain the object. 
The aim may be to explain the position of a great 
town, the result of a battle, the route followed by 
a railway, etc.; but, whatever the a'm, the less 
irrelevant matter on the map the better. Dr. 
Mill, in his pamphlet on a sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey of Sussex, has shown how much geographi- 


Berne. (From ‘‘ The Teaching of Geography in Switzerland and Italy,” by J. B, cal information can be learned from the study of 


Reynolds, Cambridge University Press.) 


by drawing elevations, as on page 1 of The London School 
Atlas. Children have also to be shown, and led to 
realise, what sections mean ; and here again a plasticine 
model, which can be readily cut in two, may prove use- 
ful. If the model is also represented by a sketch-map 
on the blackboard, and a line drawn across it to show 
the direction in which the section is cut, and finally, if 
the cut side of the model is held up and drawn on the 
same scale, the process is rendered intelligible. In con- 
structing sections from maps, it is well to remember that, 
unless the area selected is small and mountainous, the 
amount of exaggeration necessary to give any idea of 
the varied character of relief may produce misleading 
impressions. In Switzerland, children spend a good deal 
of time in drawing sections from maps, and in studying 
those which are freely introduced into their text-books 
and atlases, but the configuration of their country is 
obviously well suited for this sort of work. 
Map-reading..—We badly want a series of large-scale 
topographic maps of Britain, especially suited for schools. 
Such maps should be able to be used as wall maps, and so 
should contain fewer names and details than the Ordnance 
Survey maps or some maps published for cyclists, and 
should have shades of colour to indicate relief, which 
should be clearly distinguishable at some distance. The 


a map, and the way in which the knowledge thus 
obtained can help us to realise the processes which have 
brought about the existing social and economic condition 
of tlw people. 

In order that children may understand the relative 
sizes and positions of countries, maps of which constitute 
the ordinary school atlas, the globe should be constantly 
in use. A map of the world on Mercator’s projection, 
though useful, is very likely to create wrong ideas, unless 
children already possess a clear conception of the world 
as depicted on the globe, and know that the other map is 
distorted. By means of the globe, the method of determin- 
ing latitude and longitude, and the use of lines represent- 
ing them, can be explained. The ditfticulties of representing 
the features of a curved surface upon a plane can also 
be noted. I do not propose to teach children the various 
map projections in use; but should it seem desirable to 
give them some idea of the graphic projections, the follow- 
ing model might be found useful. It consists of two 
skeleton hemispheres of wire, representing selected lines 
of latitude and longitude—one for the northern or 
southern, the other for the eastern or western hemt 
sphere. These can be then placed in a darkened room 
in front of a sheet of paper, and a candle held at various 
distances, to illustrate various projections by the shadows 
of the wires thrown on the sheet. 
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Children should be shown various maps illustrating 
the most important geographical distributions—as of 
temperature, pressure, rainfall, vegetation, etc.—and 
led to think out the causal connections between these 
distributions as far as possible. 

It is not only from existing maps, but also from 
antiquated ones, that we can learn and teach some 
things; in fact, the history of geographical discovery is 
only rendered intelligible by the study of a chronological 
series of old maps. To take a special case, the map 
which Toscanelli sent Columbus, just before the latter 
undertook his famous voyage, shows at a glance the 
error of longitude which led him to expect to quickly 
reach the East Indies by sailing westwards, and thus 
brought about the accidental discovery of America. A 
comparison of the maps of fifty years ago with those of 
to-day will bring home to children very vividly the prog- 
ress that has been made in geography, and help them 
to regard it as a subject full of vital and increasing 
interest. 

Sod Pa ta 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. 


IMMANUEL KANT (1724-1804). 


Age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite 
variety. 


ee upwards of a century Immanuel Kant has bestridden 

the world of philosophic thought like a Colossus, to 
whom we petty men have gone for inspiration and for solace. 
How gratifying it is, especially when the scornful disdain of 
lesser lights is staianel, to know that the unpopular 
question of popular education moved the master to thought 
and to expression. 


Write me down as one who loves his fellow-men. 


That cold neglect is the undeserved portion of education 
was just as true in the time of Kant as it is in our own degen- 
erate days, so that we may join him in bemoaning that “it is 
as — to the speculative mind, as it is sad to one who 
loves his fellow-men, to see how those in high rank generally 
care only for their own concerns, and take no part in we im- 
portant experiments of education, which bring our nature 
one step nearer to perfection.” And yet there would have been 
much excuse for Kant if he too had “ passed by on the other 
side.” He was a bachelor; and the course of lectures on 
“ Practical Directions for Educating Children” which, in 1776- 
77, he was called upon to deliver, as Professor of Philosophy 
at Kinigsberg University, was regarded by everybody, ex- 
cept the professor himself, as a very minor duty—to be per- 
formed, it is true, but no matter how. But to Kant, who 
thought that “man can only become man by education,” it 
was a case of noblesse oblige, and so we must thank the sterling 
worth of the subject itself for the professor’s “Thoughts on 
Education,” which, under the title of Uber Padagogik, were 

uiblished by Herr Rink in 1803, and which, a century later, 
uve been Englished by Miss Churton. , 


Virtue alone is happiness below. 


What, then, is the message of the master to practical 
teachers? Let Carlyle answer. “A second man I honour,” 
says he, “and still more highly: him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, but the 
bread of life.” It is the peculiar praise of Kant that he 
magnifies the moral even to the neglect of the intellectual. 
He might have spoken the words that Cowper gave voice to 
in his “ Review of Schools” :— 


“Yet, backward as they are, and long have been, 
To cultivate and keep the MorRALs clean 
(Forgive the crime), I wish them, I confess, 

Or better managed, or encouraged less.” 


Hang theology. 


Yet (and this let the sticklers for dogma carefully note) the 
master of morality will have no sectarian rene he taught. 
“Tt is no use whatever to let children recite formule ; it only 
produces a misconception of piety. The true way of honour- 
ing God consists in acting in accordance with His will, and 
this is what we must teach children to do.” Pope was but 
echoing the thought of Kant when he wrote,— 


‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


How, then, must we proceed? The following quotation will 
at least point the way, if it does not make it absolutely clear: 
“The idea of God might first be taught by analogy with that 
of a father under whose care we are placed, and in this way 
we may with advantage point out to the child the unity of 
men as represented by one family.” It will not be doubted, 
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IMMANUEL KANT. 


we think, that the solution of the so-called religious difficulty 
offered by the German philosopher of the eighteenth century 
is not only simpler and more charitable, but also more reli- 
gious than that of the English sectarian extremists, who 
would not scruple, in their mistaken zeal for their particular 
“ology,” to turn the schoolroom into a battleground of dogma. 
How much saner, simpler, and sweeter is the teaching recom- 
mended by the sage of Kinigsberg, who says that we must 
be careful lest our children “esteem men according to their 
religious observances ; for, in spite of the diversity of reli- 
gions, religion is everywhere the same,” especially to the man 
who asa child has been taught to look through nature up 
to nature’s God, as our reformer most steadfastly contends 
should always be the case. 


Virtue its own reward. 


We are all quite-sure that prizes and rewards are good 
things. Hence their universal adoption. Our author is not 
of our.opinion. “If you reward a child for being good,” he 
writes, “he will do right merely for the sake of the reward ; 
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and when he goes out into the world and finds that goodness 
is not always rewarded, nor wickedness always punished, he 
will grow into a man who only thinks about hes he may get 
on in the world, and does right or wrong according as he 
finds either of advantage to himself.” 


Cursed be he that offendeth one of these little ones. 


It is also laid down as a necessary part of the moral train- 
ing of Kant, that a child shall not be put to shame, since 
humiliation represses instead of encouraging effort. Not 
until a child becomes a youth does the idea of honour take 
root, and “this is the time to make use of the sense of shame, 
as the child in this case will understand it well.” 


To make the punishment fit the crime. 


Like Rousseau and Spencer, Kant advocates the employ- 
ment of natural reactions, contending that this discipline of 
consequences is suitable not only for correction of offences, 
but for the reformation of the offender, such as “ indigestion, 
for example, which a child brings on himself when he eats 
too much ;” and again, “if a child tells a lie, a look of con- 
tempt is punishment enough, and punishment of a most 
appropriate kind.” It is not necessary to point out here 
how, on the one hand, such punishments are often inadequate, 
and how, on the other, they are sometimes excessive and 
cruel. 

Ira furor brevis est. 


“Punishments inflicted with signs of anger are useless. 
Children then look upon the punishment simply as the result 
of anger, and upon themselves merely as the victims of that 
anger ; and, as a general rule, punishment must be inflicted 
on children with great caution, that they may understand 
that its one aim is their improvement ;” moreover, “if 
Og punishment is oft repeated it makes a child stub- 
orn.” Equally sagacious is Kant in respect to rivalry 
amongst children, the effect of which is usually provocative 
of ill feeling. He would replace it by emulation of self, the 
child’s motto being “ excelsior.” 


Who aimeth at the sky shoots higher far than he 
who means a tree. 


One of the most exhilarating features of Kant’s discourse 
is the high ideal of education that finds expression therein. 
Hence the child must be educated, not for the present, but 
for a possibly improved condition of man in the future. 
“Parents usually educate their children in such a manner 
that, however bad the world may be, they may adapt them- 
selves to its present conditions. But they ought to give 
them an education so much better than this, that a better 
condition of things may thereby be brought about in the 
future.” The bread-and-butter theory of education, of which 
we hear so much nowadays, does not commend itself to 
Kant. He deplores the fact that “parents usually only care 
that their chikiven make their way in the world, and that 
sovereigns look upon their subjects merely as tools for their 
own purpose, Perfection of human nature for the benefit 
of the whole world is the only aim worthy of striving 
towards ;” and, with a cheery optimism that is contagious, 
the sage tells us that “it is pleasant to think that human 
nature will always be better and better developed by 
education, and that at last there will thus be given to it 
the form which best befits it. To know how far the omni- 
yotence of education can go, it would be necessary that a 
wing of a superior order should undertake the bringing up 
of men;” hence children should be taught “in view of a 
better state, possible in the future, and according to an ideal 
conception of humanity and of its complete destination.” 
Like Seneca he would exclaim, “ Non schole, sed vite dis- 
" and, in the case of Kant, it is life itself, and not 
mere livelihood, that chiefly occupies his mind. 


cimus 5 


Unless above himself he can erect himself, how 
poor a thing is man. 


To Kant this means that man in the pe is neither 
“ Proviaence has not placed goc 


good nor bad. ness ready 


formed in him, but merely as a tendency, and without the 
distinction of moral law. Man’s duty is to improve himself ; 
to cultivate his mind; and, when he finds himself going 
astray, to bring the moral law to bear upon himself. feast 
the greatest and most difficult problem to which man can 
devote himself is the problem of education.” Add to this 
the belief in man’s.constant progress towards perfection and 
happiness, and then we may realise in what light Kant re- 
garded the profession of teaching. “It is delightful,” he 
says, and we must agree with him, “to realise that through 
education human nature will be continually improved, and 
brought to such a condition as is worthy of the nature of 
man. This opens out to us the prospect of a happier human 
race in the future.” 


I will respect liberty even in the youngest child. 


This saying of Rousseau finds fervent echo in the doctrine 
of Kant, to whom the question of how to control without 
repressing was of first importance, as will appear from what 
follows: “One of the greatest problems of education is how 
to unite submission to the necessary restraint with the child’s 
capability of exercising his free will—for restraint is neces- 
sary. How am I to develop the sense of freedom in spite 
of the restraint? I am -to accustom my pupil to endure a 
restraint of his freedom, and at the same time I am to guide 
him to use his freedom aright. Without this all education 
is merely mechanical, and the child, when his education is 
over, will never be able to make a proper use of his freedom.” 
To ensure these two apparent incompatibilities, our reformer 
recommends that from the earliest age the child should have 
perfect liberty, except when he might hurt himself, but that 
he should be shown that he must respect liberty in others, 
and that, in order to be able to mdke right use of future 
liberty, he should submit himself to restraint in the present. 

Much more might be added showing how vitally impor- 
tant, in the scheme of education according to Kant, is this 
moralisation. Again and again does he assert, explicitly 
and implicitly, that education is character and not cram ; 
but we have said enough, we hope, to make our readers 
agree that, so long as it can be said with truth, as was said 
by Kant, that “we live in an age of discipline, culture, 
and refinement, but are still a long way off from the age of 
moral training,” the teacher is but imperfectly fulfilling 
his vocation. 


Gebrauch thut mehr als Meister-lehr(e). 


That use does more than masters’ teaching, we all have 
found out to our cost ; but we act most wisely when we make 
the proverb work for us rather than against us; and we may 
easily take the former course in the case of mind-training by 
setting the faculties to work upon suitable material, which 
Kant advises us to do in the very best possible way—namely, 
by playing those games which unite the development of skill 
with the exercise of the senses: for example, those that exer- 
cise the eyesight in correctly judging distance, size, and pro- 
portion coming in for highest praise. It must be confessed 
that Kant does not treat the subject of intellectual education 
with anything like the fullness that we could have wished. 
As already said, he advocated the training of the senses, 
especially the eye, as a necessary preliminary to the develop- 
ment of the intellect, and he makes some wise remarks con- 
cerning the place of memory amongst the faculties. 


Savoir par ceur n’est pas savoir. 


Kant, who was a great admirer of Montaigne, was, of 
course, in agreement with this well-known saw of the great 
French essayist; but he also understood that, however true 
the French proverb, “ Beaucoup de memoire peu de jugement,” 
might be, there was just as much truth in the Latin proverb, 
" Tantum scimus quantum memorid tenemus,” which, says he, 
is “quite true; hence it is very necessary to cultivate the 
memory.” Things are so constituted that the understanding 
first follows the mental impression, and the memory must 
reserve this impression. So it is, for instance, in languages. 

Ve learn them either by the formal method of committing 
them to memory, or by conversation—this last being the 
best method for modern languages. This latter statement 
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is worthy of note, seeing that it is only of late that we Eng- from it, and one man whose education has been spoiled will 
lish people have looked with favour upon the conversational only repeat his own mistakes in trying to educate others. 
method of teaching modern languages, so that the precept The mechanism of education must be changed into a science, 
of the philosopher of the eighteenth century was at least and one generation may have to pull down what another 
abreast with, if not ahead of, our practice in the twentieth had built up. 
century. Memory is placed in strict subordination to under- Original sin discredited. 
standing and reason ; and although “learning by heart is : : din th i 
very necessary, doing it merely for the sake of exercisin _The rudiments of evil are not to be foun of the natu 
the memory is of no use educationally...... The memory shoul disposition of man. Evil is  ' the result of nature not 
only be occupied with such things as are important to be re- being brought under control. Jn man there are only germs 
tained, and which will be of service to us in real life.” Thus of good. 
memory is relegated to her proper place as the handmaiden Fiir die Schule das Beste is nur gut genug. 
of understanding and reason. It is to be deplored as a : - 
reat loss that Kant did not show the bearing of intellectual It is only through the efforts of people of broader views 
f velopatent upon moral development—a very strange omis- Who take an interest in the universal good, and who are 
sion on the part of so accomplished a psychologist and so capable of entertaining the idea of a better condition of 
experienced an ethical teacher. Still, whi st regretting the things in the future, that the oj progress of human 
absence of light upon this important point, we must remem- ature towards its goal is possible. Hence the management 
ber the services rendered to pedagogy in emphasising the 9 schools ought to entirely upon the judgment of the 
most enlightened experts. 


teacher's duty as moral trainer and developer. 
Laissez mfrir l'enfance dans les enfants. 


Mens sana in corpore sano. : 
We have alluded already to the fact that Kant was a Let a child be clever after the manner of children ; let 
bachelor. This did not prevent him from dealing somewhat him be — and <_< o  eagh prea re Pty ’ —— 
exhaustively with the question of the proper feeding and CUMMINg uke & man. @ latter Is as unsultatie for 8 cal 
management of children in infancy. In this mF he 8a childish mind is for a grown-up person. 
resembles his fellow bachelor-philosopher John Locke, whom 
he also follows in recommending the hardening of children, The true child-spoilers. 
who must not be kept very warm, nor must they be rocked, It may be said with truth that the children of the working 
for, “by swinging, nurses want to stun the child so that he classes are more spoiled than the children of those of higher 
should not cry.” The practice of teaching a child to walk is rank, for the working classes play with their children like 
also condemned, it being recommended that the child should monkeys. 
be allowed to teach himself this necessary art ; moreover, n false. 
“a hard bed is much more healthy than a soft one, and, a ‘tm religion and ‘ bs 
A religion which makes people gloomy is a false religion ; 


generally speaking, a severe education is very helpful in . ‘ 
a the bod .” Furthermore. “no attention should for we should serve God with a joyful heart, and not of 
ever be given to a child when he cries for anything, and constraint. 


children’s wishes should never be complied with if they try Non multa sed multum. 


to extort anything by crying; but if they ree, it It is better to know but little, and that little thoroughly, 


should be given them, provided it is for their g 
the child will also become accustomed to being open-minded ; — pecomes aware 0 
and since he does not annoy any one 7 crying, every- jater. 

body will be friendly towards him.” We have mentioned ; Finis coronat opus. 


the training of the senses by means of games, and also the , ee ; 
need for pooacsing within our children the mates of free- Our ultimate aim is the formation of character. Character 


dom, whilst still putting them under the control of their consists in the firm purpose to accomplish something, and 
parents and teachers ; and now we will bring our sketch to _ then also the actual accomplishing it. “Vis propositi tenax,” 
an end by giving a few of the aphorisms to be found in the said Horace, and this is a good character. 

English translation of Uber Padagogik, which will perhaps 
afford the best means of giving a little further insight into 


the pedagogic principles of the great Kénigsberg philosopher. 
Li! fe el 


Gah ab Ge WG Se Ranh, Ge Wars ames. IMPRESSIONS AFTER A YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AN 
Discipline must be brought into play very early ; for when ECOLE NORMALE IN THE NORTH OF FRANCE. 
this has not been done, it is difficult to alter character later 
in life. Undisciplined men are apt to follow every caprice. AN 
4 


By this than to know a great deal, and that superficially ; for one 
P sosfielal Ten 


the shallowness of superficial knowledge 


— dr 2 Mat 


Ecole Normale, or French Training College, is a state- 
established institution. There is in every department 
As is the teacher, so is the class. of France one école normale for training the “instituteurs,” 
. j ; and another for training the “institutrices” of that depart- 
Were some being of higher nature than man to undertake ment. 
our education, we should then be able to see what man might The students enter the école generally at the age of six- 
become. It is, however, difficult for us accurately to estimate teen, and follow a three years’ course. They pass direct! 
man’s natural capabilities, since some things are imparted from the écoles “ primaires supérieures” or “cours complé- 
to man by education, while others are only developed by mentaires” (the equivalents to our higher-grade schools), and 
education. have not, as our pupil teachers, had any experience in the 
No gains without pains. practical work of teaching. Their professional training com- 
Py . . “ ” 
Providence has willed that man shall bring forth for himself om Prcnutnram Browne 2 e into the école as “ éléves mattres 


the good that lies hidden in his nature, and has spoken, as re , , 
it w : The majority of the pupils from the “ pension” to the 
t . jority pus pass pe 

ovcignnh tia) OUk hake teal: Goma hig ey ‘Thy école normale, for in France it is the custom and not the 
part a it be to develop those tendencies. Thy happiness a, the children to leave their homes and live in 


and unhappiness depend upon thyself alone.” 
trice, who is advised by Monsieur L’Inspecteur d’Académie. 
: Teaching not so easy after all. Madame it is who arranges the studies for the pupils, draws 
If children are to progress beyond their rng education up the time-tables, and generally directs all the internal 
must become a study, otherwise we can hope for nothing affairs of the école. She is helped by an “économe,” or 
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At the head of the establishment is Madame La Direc- 
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matron “professeur,” who keeps the accounts, attends to the 
purchase and distribution of all materials used, and who is 
responsible for the physical welfare of those living in the 
ri Next in order are the professeurs, who, under the 
direction of madame, are charged with the instruction of the 
— Lastly, there are the pupils themselves. 

/pon entering the classrooms and lecture-halls of an école 
normale, the English visitor might imagine herself in Eng- 
land, for naturally there is little difference here between 
English and French colleges ; but immediately the girls arrive 
upon the scene this is changed, for they present a most 
sombre appearance. All wear black overalls which com- 
pletely cover them from head to foot, allowing no part what- 
ever of the dreas to be seen. All are dressed alike, and 
always in black, in the école, and also during their walk, 
when long black ulsters are worn in winter ae short black 
capes in summer, The uniform hats are chosen each year by 
the directrice. 

An English student can obtain entrance into one of these 
éeoles as a “répétitrice”—that is, she undertakes to give 
English conversational lessons to the students in return for 
the opportunities she has of becoming perfectly familiar with 
the French language. 

Sometimes English students are admitted as “éléves” or 
pupils, when not only are they free from the responsibility 
of the conversational lessons, but two or three friends may 
go to the same école, should there be room, while only one 
can be admitted as “répétitrice.” 

As an “éléve anglaise” there is also the advantage of being 
able to mix freely with the French pupils, and thus one has 
more opportunities of learning the language quickly. The 
“pépétitrice” naturally cannot be quite so familiar with the 
French students, since she is in authority over them. She 
spends her time a little more with the “ professeurs,” of whom 
one or two only live in the école. 

Nominally, as an “éléve,” the English student is subject 
to the rules, written and unwritten, which exist for the other 
pupils; but as she does not follow the course of studies 
prescribed, she is naturally in many instances exempt. Of 
course, her freedom depends upon the “directrice” and the 
“économe ;” but, speaking from experience, she will generally 
find that she is treated as a pupil in all things where it 1s 
of an advantage to be treated as one, and treated as an 
“étrangére” whenever that is likely to add to her comfort 
and enjoyment. 

The English girl enters the école normale in order to 
learn the French language, and in no possible place could 
she have better opportunities for thoroughly mastering it 
than here. She can not only learn the language, but study 
the literature (since the Jectures for all three years of stu- 
dents are open to her), and gain a real haswtedies of French 
ideas, life, and character. But it is quite possible for a 
student to pass a year in an école normale and to know 
little more of the French language at the end than at the 
beginning. Everything depends upon herself. The materials 
for gaining knowledge are there ready at hand, and she has 
only to show her intention to make use of them, when she 
will be helped by those around her, students and “ profes- 
seurs.” They will wait and watch to help her, but they will 
not take the first step to advise what is best to do, for fear of 
intruding. Ever ready to enter into conversation, they are 
also ready to withdraw immediately they imagine their com- 
panion wishes the conversation to come to an end or would 
prefer to be alone. 

For the “répétitrice” or the “éléve anglaise” to be a 
success, she must throw herself into the life of those around 
her. She should never be at a loss for a subject for conver- 
sation, and should imitate the French themselves in being 
able to forget everything but the subject in hand. 

“ La conversation ” takes a most important place in the life 
of an English student in France. She is there to learn to 
converse, and fortunately the French are brilliant in conver- 
sation, and they really converse, very rarely descending to 
mere chatter. 

But if they are with a foreigner, they generally arrange. 
with their usual tact, that she shall choose the subject for 
conversation ; and if she is to enjoy real culapanleneiin she 
must rise to her position as a leader in the conversation, even 


though she may not be able to put two sentences together 
correctly. This is just the best thing that could happen, 
and quickly leads to confidence and ease in the language. 

When an English student enters the école normale she 
may make her life there almost what she pleases, for it rests 
with her to take the initiative to a great extent into her own 
hands—that is, with regard to her relations with the pupils 
there. Her new friends, while perfectly kind and courteous, 
will wait to see what she will do, and will meet her advances 
most readily. 

The “ professeurs,” too, are very willing to help, by advice 
as to the choice of books from the library, or by the correc- 
tion of written work, and in many other ways which enable 
the “mademoiselle anglaise” to gain more profit from her 
sojourn with them. 

The English resident is always welcome at the lectures. 
No matter what the subject may be, or who the “ professeur,” 
she may be sure of a chair, a book, and a welcome, and at 
the close of the lesson the girls will inquire how she has 
= it, or (at the beginning of her visit) how much she 
has been able to follow. 

These lectures cannot fail to be interesting to an English 
student, and as they occupy a considerable proportion of her 
time, they deserve a maell or two. 

Three howe in the morning and three in the afternoon are 
devoted to lectures, but the “répétitrice” and the “éléve 
anglaise” only attend those they think will be most useful 
ahd interesting. The best plan is, therefore, to draw up a 
time-table, after consulting those for all three years. The 
lectures on history, literature, and education are the most 
interesting generally to the English student, and many reve- 
lations do they make‘concerning the ideas and customs of 
the French nation. 

During the lesson the stranger cannot fail to be struck by 
the familiarity between the teacher and taught. The classes 
at first appear to be noisy, but the noise does not prevent a 
great deal of work from being accomplished. Each student 
seems to think the success of the lesson depends as much 
upon her as upon the teacher, and all take an active part in 
the discussion which generally arises. Long verbal responses 
are often required from the student. 

The English student cannot fail to be impressed by the 
restrictions which limit the freedom of a French girl, par- 
ticularly one who enters for the teaching profession. The 
repetition of the injunctions, “Soyez sérieuse” and “Les 
convenances exigent cela,” startles one at first. A French 

irl is arrested at every step by “les convenances,” but 
ortunately they do not materially interfere with the happi- 
ness of an English resident, for the fact that she is English 
will enable her to “sortir seule,” or to wear coloured dresses, 
and do many other things equally impossible for a French 
girl, without losing the esteem of her companions or bring- 
ing any discredit upon herself. 

This is a great boon to the “répétitrice,” especially if she 
is a lover of nature ; for, since the pupils only g° out three 
times a week, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays, if fine, 
and the “professeurs” are often occupied, a long country 
ramble is most agreeable, particularly if one is ready to enter 
into conversation with the country people, who are most 
frank and obliging, and always ready to join in conversation. 

The walks alone, or the promenades with the pupils, are 
the chief form of recreation, for gymnastics are not very 
much to the front in French girls’ schools. Much progress 
can be made in learning the language during these formal 
promenades, and the English student is always welcome. 
The pupils are ready to explain anything that is seen. 
Passing objects provide new topics for conversation, which 
rarely lags from the time the long “crocodile” is broken up 
until it is formed again before entering the town. 

An English girl who intends passing a pleasant year at an 
école normale must be possessed of a considerable amount 
of tact, for the French are themselves so tactful that they 
immediately notice the lack of it in others. 

It is only gradually that the English visitor discovers what 
a complete system of “surveillance” exists. Never are the 
— left without a “ professeur,” who is responsible for 
order. Even during recreation they must always remain to- 
gether, in order to be under the eye of the mistress in charge. 
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If some students go into the garden, then all go, and the court 
is deserted ; if the vote is passed for the court, then all are 
in the court, and the garden is deserted. It is never difficult 
to find a particular student, for she is certain to be where all 
the others are. 

That which strikes the English student more than anything 
else is the non-existence of the Sunday as we know it in 
England. After having returned from Mass, the Sunday is 
over and the holiday begins or work is recommenced, just as 
on other days. During the summer months the promenades 
take place in the evening, and during the winter months in 
the ood ; and in the latter season, on the Sunday evening, 
is a fortnightly féte, which combines instruction and amuse- 
ment. These fétes are also occasionally held on the Thursday 
afternoon, which is the weekly half-holiday. They generally 
commence with a lecture, given by one of the “ professeurs,” 
upon a subject of general interest, and this is followed by 
the representation of a piece from a French classic author, 
acted by the students. 

In most écoles normales there is a good library, which is a 
valuable aid to the studies of an English “ répétitrice,” and 
although no French pupil is allowed free entrance, the 
“répétitrice” has all the books at her disposal. 

if a student leaves England to enter an école normale 
with a firm intention of making the most of her time, of 
being ready to utilise every opportunity for gaining experi- 
ence and knowledge, and if she is prepared to enter into the 
lives and interests of those who live in the école, she will meet 
with a warm reception there, the warmth will last as long as 
her visit, and her stay will be a pleasant one. She will have 
been able to come to such an understanding of the French 
people as would: be possible in few other circumstances. 

There is also a certain amount of responsibility in being 
the only English student among so many French ; for many 
there will form their opinion of the English generally from 
what they know of the “wépétitrices” who have passed a 
year with them at the école normale. 


—- Sd pelea - 


HOLIDAY PHOTOGRAPHY WITH 
A PURPOSE. 


BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


N continuation .of the article contributed under this title 
to the August issue of Tue Practica, Tracer, we 
now propose to offer a few suggestions with the object of 
aiding the photographer to secure certain qualities in his 
negatives which will ensure the possibility of making really 
effective lantern-slides. The subject will perhaps be simpli- 
fied if we treat it under four headings. 

1. Lighting.—The lighting of the subject is of primary 
importance, whatever may be the purpose to which our nega- 
tive is to be put. Roundness, relief, contrast—call it what 
you will—is the product of a proper disposal of light and 
shade. If the sun is immediately behind the camera, the 
whole view is brilliantly illuminated, but the entire absence 
of shadow renders the result unpleasant, harsh, and flat. If 
the source of light be directly in front of the lens, all is in 
shadow, and equally disastrous consequences ensue ; besides, 
there is the probability of the appearance of concentric bands 
of light, or “flare,” on the negative. Hence it will be seen 
that the sun should be either to the right or the left of the 
camera, and, advisedly, slightly in front of it. 

2. Sharpness.—When it is remembered that the area of 
the picture on the screen is some hundreds of times that of 
the regulation lantern-slide, the need of careful focusing is 
obvious. The negatives of the “impressionist” or “natural- 
istic” school of photographers are useless for lantern work. 
These gentlemen declare that the eyes do not fix themselves 
on some particular object in the landscape, giving the sense 
of detail and precision, but that they take in the whole at a 
gaze, and produce a general impression of form and masses 
of light and shade. Hence these workers focus nothing 
sharply, but strive to obtain effects of a “natural” kind—as 
they see them. At the exhibitions of the Roval Photographic 
Society, and more particularly at the rival Photographic 
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of this style of work. But it was possible to stand at such 
a distance from the picture as to gain a proper view of it. 
If, however, such a photograph were projected on the screen, 
it is patent that it would seem merely a confused blur to 
folks seated in an ordinary hall where space is limited. 
Therefore focus sharply. e have frequently been asked, 
“ How do you obtain the en eftect which is visible 
in so many of your landscape slides?” The reply is, “ By 
judicious focusing.” . Most people are aware that, by placing 
two slightly different views of an object side by side in the 
stereoscope, one a to be superimposed on the other, 
giving the same idea of perspective as is experienced in 
nature—thai is to say, the foreground appears to be close to 
the spectator, while the more distant parts of the picture 
seem to recede. Country lanes, avenues, wood-bordered 
streams, landscapes viewed through the leafy arch of an 
overhanging tree, cloisters, and similar studies, lend them- 
selves nm Bee and readily to this method of treatment. 
In the first place, we focus with perfect sharpness the most 
prominent feature in the foreground, whether it be a tree, 
a statue, a clump of rushes, a boat, a pillar, or anything else, 
and let the remainder take care of itself. To this end we 
avoid “stopping down” too much. It may be taken as a 
general ruie in this class of work that no diaphragm smaller 
than that marked / 22 should ever be employed. The effect 
of using a small stop is to bring near and distant objects into 
one plane-—a result which should be rigorously avoided. It 
is obviously absurd, for example, for a person photographing 
in the vicinity of the railway station at Grindelwald to stop 
down his lens so much as to make the distant Wetterhorn 
appear comparatively close to him. The picture of the great 
conservatory at Chatsworth which was reproduced in our 
last article affords an excellent illustration of what should be 
aimed at. There is no“ diffused ” focus, as in the productions 
of the impressionists: the great fronds and palm leaves 
nearest tae camera are so sharply defined that every vein or 
line is distinctly visible ; the more distant plants gradually 
lose detail, until the most remote lack it almost entirely. 
Thus, when the view is thrown on the screen by aid of a 
good lantern, the feels ‘that he is gazing at a long 
vista of foliage through which the could walk. It must be 
clearly remembered ‘that ‘these desirable results may only be 
ensured ‘by careful attention ‘to focusing, for after the ex- 
posure has ‘been made mo error in this direction can be 
rectified. 

8. Perpendicularity.—There are probably but few tourist 
centres of which we may desire ‘to secure a set of lantern- 
slides in which there are not various examples of architecture 
worthy of consideration. ‘The pursuit of this phase uf pho- 
tography needs extreme care and close attention to the 
minutest detail, or failure is likely to ensue. In the case of 
a very lofty building, a very small diaphragm—probably / 64 
—must be used, in order to secure perfect sharpness in every 
part of the elevation. But the essential point is to secure 
perpendicularity. Upright lines in the building must be 
—— in the negative. To the eareful worker this should 
afford but little difficulty, for it depends entirely on the 
appreciation of an elementary principle—namely, if the 
sensitised plate is vertical, the upright lines in the object 
must appear vertical. Thus the camera-back must be swung 
until the wd position is secured, a process which is 
materially facilitated by the use of one of the small spirit- 
levels, pendulums, or plumb-indicators, which may be pur- 
chased from any photographic dealer for a few pence. The 
absence of a “swing-back” is the chief source of weakness in 
the majority of hand-cameras ; for if the lens be directed 
upwards, the entire instrument is tilted, and it will be found 
on development that the lines in the negative which should 
be upright are converging towards the top of the plate. 
Maybe this aberration is so slight as to be almost imper- 
ceptible in a direct print, but for lantern-slide work it is 
fatal. We reproduce a picture of the interior of the quaint 
chapel at Haddon Hall. The walls are still upright, hence 
the sides of the windows are represented by vertical lines ; 
but the floor has sunk in many places, carrying some of the 
old pews with it. In such a complex study as this the 
precise condition of things must be carefully observed, and 


Salon, we have been charmed by most delightful examples 
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the utmost pains taken to secure a correct representation of 
it on the focusing screen. It may be, and frequently is, 
tedious work, specially in buildings of such eccentric linea- 
ments as this ancient chapel has assumed ; but we imagine 
that those for whom we are writing aim at securing the 
truth, and will not be satisfied with a makeshift. 

4. Boftness of Negative.—In conclusion, we must briefly 
consider this important subject. It is a truism that a bad 
negative can never yield a good lantern-slide. We must 
avoid harsh contrasts—which are the inevitable outcome of 
under-exposure, followed by the employment of a very strong 
developer—or we shall have on the sheet a view of the repul- 
sive “chalk and soot” order. Where, as in most interiors 
and forest scenes, there are brilliant high-lights and heavy 
shadows, we must expose fully, and afterwards dilute our 
developer, adding perhaps an extra half-ounce of water to 
two ounces of our normal developer. Thus the image will 
appear and will be built up slowly, and we shall obtain full 
detail in every part of the negative. The development must 
be carefully watched, and not carried too far, for if the high- 
lights become very dense—that is, the negative is “hard "— 
ni] beauty in the resultant print will be lost. One of the 
finest slides in our possession was made from the negative 
reproduced in this article. The lead-lights in the plain-glass 
windows, the stains on 
the walls, the irregu- 
larities of the stone 
slabs between the oaken 
ews, and time’s mark 
ings on the unique font 
and the pediment of the 
fine Norman pillar, arc 
all perfectly repre- 
sented. For anothe 
example of a subject 
of this description, we 
would refer the reade: 
to the illustration on 
page 22 of Tuk Practi- 
CAL Teacuer for July. 
This view was photo- 
graphed amid the daz 
zling glare of a summer 
afternoon in Switzer 
land. The recumbent 
figure was flooded with: 
light, while the under 
part of the canopyabove 
was in deep shadow, yet 
there is fall detail in 
both. We were only 
enabled to achieve this 
result by giving a full 
exposure and using a diluted developer, as advised above. 

If the hints we have given be carefully studied, the teacher, 
on returning from his trip, should be able to make a set of 
lantern-slides of excellent quality, which he may employ in 
his day or evening school, or to illustrate a holiday Giles 
to an adult audience. 


IN THE CHAPEL, 


—~ 1 te Pate 


RUSSIAN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMS. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN RUSSIA. 


Nis committee assembled at the Ministry of Public En- 

lightenment (as the Ministry of Education is officially 
called in Russia) has concluded its sittings over the considera- 
tion of the changes to be made in the Gymnasia, Progym- 
nasia, and Real Schools for Boys. The committee began its 
labours the second week in May, and was to take in hand 
the reform of the entire system of public education in Russia, 
but many reasons rendered it desirable to take the secondary 
educational establishments first. It has now been decided 
that the classics shall give place to subjects of more imme- 
diate practical value. Greek is entirely dismissed from the 
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curriculum, while Latin is made a secondary instead of an 
all-important subject. A few gymnasia alone are to be re- 
tained with the full classical curriculum, and they will be 
those of the two capitals and three or four other large towns, 
one in each. The place of the classics is to be taken by in- 
creased work at the Russian language, and natural sciences. 

It is not quite clear why the reforms should have taken 
just this direction, and it certainly seems a little strange that 
a country like Russia, whose oldest university is not a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, should take the lead in discarding 
the time-honoured methods of superior education which are 
still good enough for the rest of the world. But Russia, 
when she does move, always moves in kangaroo leaps, with- 
out having any tail of solid public opinion behind to steady 
her in her enormous jumps. It is ible, also, that the 
fact of the ciassics having been entirely omitted from the 
course of instruction—which was carefully considered and 
faithfully carried out—received by the present Emperor, 
may have had some weight in bringing the committee to this 
decision. The increased attention to be accorded to the 
Russian language was sorely needed, as none but the schol- 
arly minority ever left the gymnasia, after an eight years’ 
hard course of study, with sufficient knowledge of their own 
tongue to be able to write it without Sanne a errors, 

to say nothing of ques- 
tions of style. 

Among the sciences 
which are to fill up the 
time left free by Greek 
and the curtailed course 
of Latin, is that of 
“Jurisprudence.” Mod- 
ern languages will also 
have a more important 
place in the curriculum 
of the new schools; and 
even Latin, which has 
heen relegated in all to 
the four highest classes, 
may in some be entirely 
replaced by extended 
courses of science and 
drawing. 

The introduction of 
these reforms is to be 
begun in the lowest 
classes throughout 
Russia in the comin 
scholastic year, and will 
be completed by the 
year 1905. 

The Czar, in affixing 
his signature to the 
report of the committee and ordering its execution, added 
words which go to the whole root of the question of 
education in Russia, in so far as it affects the general 
well-being of the state. He wrote: “I trust that serious 
attention will likewise be paid to the reinforcing of the 
religious and moral training of our youth.” 

These words touch precisely the sore spot. Education in 
Russia is so free to all and so cheap that a large and, it is 
said, fast-increasing proportion of those who succeed in secur- 
ing higher education are sprung from a class which, in the 
nature of things, can give no sort of moral or home training 
to its children ; and Russia is awakening to the painful fact 
that the cramming of the brain is a poor substitute for the 
sterner teaching of those qualities which go to make “ back- 
bone,” “ grit.” The severe lessons given by Russian students 
to the Government in late years show unmistakably that some- 
thing more than the repressive measures deemed necessary 
in a despotic country produces these continual upheavals ; 
and it is the opinion of many well qualified to judge, that the 
cause is the want of that home training in fundamental 
morality which can hardly be given in an establishment 
devoted, as Russian schools are, to merely cramming the head 
with a view to obtaining certain results that look well on 


paper. 
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V.—SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART, 
RELIGION—(Continued). 


VI. PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMY. 


Tue planetoid Astrea was discovered in 1845, the planet 
Neptune in 1846. The four-prism spectroscope was invented 
by Kirchhoff and Bunsen in 1859. Lord Rosse’s great reflect- 
ing ame was completed in 1848. Donati’s comet became 
visible in England in 1858. Another great comet was seen 
three years later. In 1861, too, spectrum analysis was applied 
to sidereal astronomy by Huggins. Airy’s self-registering 
magnometer was established at Greenwich Observatory in 
1865. In 1866 Norman Lockyer applied the spectroscope to 
solar phenomena; it was used during the solar eclipse of 
August 1868. In 1887 Norman Lockyer expounded his theory 
of the common meteoric origin of all the heavenly bodies. 


VII. CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES. 


In 1841 artificial ice was made by Kirke. Paraffin was 
procured from mineral oil by James Young in 1847. In 
1849 ethyl was discovered by Edward Frankland. Thallium 
was discovered by Crookes in 1861. He’ discovered the radi- 
ometer in 1873, and eight new elements in 1886. Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay discovered argon in 1894. 
Helium was discovered in cleveite by Professor Ramsay in 
1895. In 1896, nitragin, discovered by Voelcker, became 
known in England ; and the discovery of the diffusion of solid 
metals was announced by Professor Roberts-Austen. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay and Morris Travers in 1898 discovered the 
new elements krypton, neon, metargon, monium, coronium, 
zenon ; and hydrogen was liquefied by Professor Dewar. He 
soliditied it in the next year. In 1900 Macfadyn and Row- 
land demonstrated that some bacteria can endure the tem- 
perature of liquid hydrogen for a considerable time without 
dying. Artificial manures were first made by Sir John Lawe 
in 1850. 


VII. PROGRESS IN MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 


The reign saw great advances in medicine and surgery. 
Ether was introduced in 1846, chloroform in 1847. The year 
1857 saw the recognition of Bright’s diseases and Dr. Budd's 
researches in typhoid. Antiseptic methods of surgery were 
introduced by Lister at Glasgow in 1867. Ferrier’s researches 
into the localisation of cerebral functions were made known 
in 1873. Koch’s discovery of the bacillus tuberculosis occurred 
in 1882. Pasteur announced the success of inoculation for 
hydrophobia in 1884. Cocaine, saccharin, antipyrin, anti- 
febrin, and lanolin became generally used in medicine about 
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the year 1886. In 1891 an international congress on hygiene 
was held in London. The discovery of the Rintgen rays in 
1896 was speedily utilised for surgical purposes. In 1899 
malarial fever was directly traced to mosquitoes by Ross and 


Grassi. 
IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 


In 1845 the hydraulic crane was invented. The year 1859 
saw the promulgation of the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Darwin’s experiments with insectivorous plants were pub- 
lished in 1878. The doctrine of symbiosis was put forward 
by Geddes and Ray Lankester in 1882. 


X. EXPLORATIONS. 


1. Arctic.—Franklin’s third voyage in the Zrebdus and 
Terror, 1845-48. The North-West Passage discovered by 
Captain M‘Clure, 1853, Captain M‘Clintock’s Expedition to 
recover the relics of the Franklin Expedition, 1857-59. 1875 
—Nares’s Arctic Expedition. 1884—Survivors of Greely 
Expedition to the North Pole rescued. 1894—Jackson- 
Harmsworth Expedition. 1897—Andrée starts for North 
Pole in a balloon. 

2. Antarctic. —1841—Expedition of Ross. 1897-99 — 
Voyage of the Belgica to Hughes’s Gulf. 1900—Newnes 
Antarctic Expedition. 

3. Australia.—1837—48— Expeditions of Grey, Eyre, Sturt, 
Landor, and Leichhardt. 1860—Crossing of Australia by 
Burke and Wills, and by Stuart. 

4. New Zealand. —1884—85—Explorations of W. 8. Green 
and Kerry Nichols. The North Island explored. 

5. Africa.—(1.) Livingstone discovered Lake Ngami, 1849. 
He crossed Africa from the Zambezi to Loanda, and from 
east to west. He died in Africa, 1873. (2.) Speke discovered 
Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria Nyanza in 1858, and the 
source of the Nile in 1863. (3.) Sir Samuel Baker discovered 
Lake Albert Nyanza in 1864. (4.) H. M. Stanley explored 
the Congo basin in 1883, and Lieutenant Cameron crossed 
Africa from Zanzibar to Loanda in 1874. 

6. Asia.—In 1876 Colonel Burnaby rode from Kars to 
Khiva. In 1888 Lieutenant Younghusband explored Central 
Asia. 

XI. RELIGION. 

1. The Church of England.—The Oxford movement 
originated in 1833. There followed in its wake the founda- 
tion of the English Church Union in 1860. The Broad 
Church School sprang up in 1836. Convocation was re- 
vived, 1852 (southern province), 1861 (northern province). 
In 1886 there was added to it a House of Laymen. Church 
Congresses were started in 1861. The Church in Ireland was 
disestablished and disendowed in 1869. 
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2. Roman Catholicism.—In 1848 the Congregation of 
the Oratory was started. In 1850 Cardinal Wiseman was 
made Archbishop of Westminster, and a Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy was re-established in England. Dr. Manning 
became Archbishop of Westminster in 1865, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Vaughan in 1892. 

3. Jewish.—Jews were admitted to Parliament in 1858. 
Alderman Salomons became the first Jewish Lord Mayor of 
London in 1855. The first Jewish Sheriff of London was Sir 
Moses Montefiore, in 1837. 

1. Presbyterian. The Free Church of Scotland was 
formed in 1843. 

5. Societies, etc.In 1847 the Hibbert Lectures were 
founded ; in 1870 the Christian Evidence Society ; the China 
Inland Mission in 1866; the National Temperance League in 
1856; the Independent Order of Good Templars in 1868; the 
Deep Sea Fishermen’s Mission in 1881. A great many hos- 
pitals and orphanages were founded during the Queen’s 
reign. The Peabody Trust was formed in 1862. The Charity 
Organisation Society’s first meeting took place in 1870. The 
first London Hospital Sunday occurred in June 1873. 


XII. ART. 


The Normal School of Design, founded in 1837, developed 
into the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
The Pre-Raphaelite School was founded in 1848 by D. G. 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais. In 1869 a Slade Art 
Professorship was established at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, The three presidents of the Royal Academy were 
Sir Francis Grant, Lord Leighton, and Sir E. J. Poynter. 
Holl, Sargent, Richmond, Frith, Calderon, Leader, Landseer, 
Brett, Burne-Jones, Alma-Tadema, and Herkomer won great 
distinction, Cruikshank, H. K. Brown, Doyle, Leech, Calde- 
cott represent caricature. Foley, Boehm, Woolner were 
eminent sculptors tarry, Scott, Pugin, Pearson, Street, 
Champneys did good work in architecture. 


XIII. LITERATURE. 


1. Fiction.— Fiction was represented by Dickens—/ck- 
wick (1837), David Copp fold 1849) ; Thackeray— Vanity 
Fuir (1847), Kamond (1852) ; Reade— Cloister and the Hearth 
(1861); Meredith—Aichard Feverel (1859); Kingsley— West- 
urd Ho; Lever—Charles 0 Malley ; Trollope—The Warden 
1855): George Eliot— Adam Bede (1859), Silas Marner 
(1861), Middlemarch (1871-73) ; Charlotte Bronté—J/ane Eyre 
(1847), Villette (1852); Mrs. Humphrey Ward—Robert Els- 
mere (1888), 

2 Poetry. Laureates were Southey, Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, Austin. Browning (Aing and the Book, 1868), Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, William Morris, Matthew Arnold, Clough, 
are indissolubly connected with the era. 

3. General Literature.— Carlyle, Macaulay, Lecky, 
Froude, Freeman, Creighton, Gardiner, were eminent his- 
torians ; Ruskin was a great art critic; Carlyle a great 
favourite with the masses. 

1. Journalism.—-The first war correspondent was George 
Borrow in 1839. Edward Spender founded The London 
Letter in 1863. Reuter’s Agency was founded in 1858. 
Punch first appeared in 1841, and was soon followed by The 
/llustrated London News and other illustrated papers. 


— Pr wal Po te — 


GENERAL GEOMORPHOLOGY.* 


fie. diverse forms on the Earth’s surface, to which the 
geographer confines his attention, are composed of 
different structures, which have been acted on by different 


* This article is reprinted, by permission of the author and publishers, 
from A Handbook af Geography, by A. J. Herbertson, Ph.D., which will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. T, Nelson and Sons, 


forces for different periods of time. The external form. is, 
therefore, a function of structure, process, and time. The 

rocesses have been described under General Geodynamics 
in the July number. As a preliminary to an analysis. of 
the different land forms, it is now necessary to briefly 
summarise the most important facts about the structure of 
the Earth. 

Structure and Substance of the Earth.—The Earth asa 
whole has been found to be 5°6 times as dense as pure water. 
The surface rocks we walk on are much less dense, and aver- 
age about 2} times the density of water. Hence the rocks 
of the interior must be much denser, and it is supposed there 
is a gradual increase in density from the surface to the inte- 
rior of the Earth. The part of the Earth we know bears 
this eut, An atmosphere 800 times lighter per unit volume 
than water envelops all. An ocean of water covers two- 
sevenths of the solid crust. 

We know next to nothing about the conditions below the 
surface of the solid crust. Man has penetrated only 1} miles 
towards the Earth’s centre, nearly 4,000 miles beyond. In 
these 1} miles the temperature increases at a rate of 1° F. for 
every 50 to 80 feet. The normal melting temperature of 
most substances is probably found not far from the surface, 
but the overlying rocks exert an enormous pressure, whieh 
keeps the crust solid. At no great depth, however, the tem- 
perature, if it steadily increases, must rise above the critical 
point beyond which, according to physicists, substances re- 
main gaseous under all pressures. The interior of the Earth 
consists of heavy and intensely hot substances subjected to 
an enormous pressure. Of the physical condition and prop- 
erties of these substances under these conditions, we know 
nothing, but the hypothesis of a gaseous interior is the most 
plausible. Some writers, however, assert that the Earth 
must be completely solid; while others assume a solid nucleus 
surrounded o a fluid envelope, beyond which is the solid 
crust on whose outer surface we live. 

The outer skin of the solid crust, the liquid waters which 
lie in its deepest hollows, and the gases and vapours which 
envelop all, are the three parts of the Earth with which the 
geographer deals. 

The crust of the Earth is called the lithosphere, the waters 
form the hydrosphere, and the gases and vapours the atmos- 
phere. 

Classification of Land Forms by Structure.—Igneous 
rocks are usually found in masses, and form mass lands. 
They may be flat, like the lava flows of Iceland and Hawaii 
and the trap-covered areas of the Snake-Columbia basin of 
North America and the north-west of the Dekkan—volcanic 
plateaus or trap lands ; or they may form a number of cones 
rising above the surface, as in the puys of Auvergne—crater 
or puys land. 

Sedimentary rocks lie either horizontally, or are fractured, 
bent, or folded, forming flat lands, fracture lands, bent or 
flexure lands, fold lands. 

In flat lands the rocks lie almost horizontally, and the dip 
is nil, or nearly so. The natural surface of such lands is flat, 
but it may become cut up by denudation, as in many lime- 
stone regions. 

In fold lands the rock layers are folded, the dip constantly 
alters, and the natural surface is a series of up-folds and 
down-folds. They may vary in intensity from a simple 
flexure to a very complicated system of folds. 

In fracture lands the layers are faulted, and may be either 
horizontal or tilted. They may form a cliff or an escarp- 
ment, or a series of cliffs or escarpments or steps. If there 
are faults on both sides of an axis of raised land, we have a 
block ridge. If faults are formed all round a central elevated 
mass, they make a block mount (a horst). Similarly, we may 
have a faulted furrow or valley (a rift valley) and a faulted 
hollow. 

Many lands contain both folds and fractures. 

Classification of Elements according to their Super- 
ficial Shape.—No geometrical classification of natural forms 
can be quite satisfactory, but it is convenient to group the 
superficial land forms as follows :— 

Vhere the land is of almost uniform level it forms a plain. 

Where the land rises on all sides to a maximum point 
the summit—it forms a mount, and we may distinguish be- 
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tween a peak, where the upper slopes are steep, or a dome, 
where they are gentle. 

Where the land rises to a maximum line—the crest—it 
forms a ridge, which, if very rounded near the crest, is known 
as a hog’s back ; and if the two slopes are very dissimilar, 
one steep, the other gentle, it forms a scarped ridge, which 
Professor W. M. Davis calls a cuesta if one slope is a dip 
slope. 

Where the land rises to a maximum surface or plain, a 
table is formed, called a mesa in some parts of America. If 
the slope bounding it is perpendicular, it is called a cliff.* 

Where the land falls on all sides to a minimum point, it is 
called a hollow. 

Where the land falls to a minimum line, it is called a fur- 
row or trough. If this minimum line has itself a steady 
slope in one direction, the furrow forms a valley. 

Where the land falls to a minimum surface, it forms a 
depression.t 

Vhere the land rises on two opposite sides, but falls on 
the other two from a maximum point, it forms a col or pass. 
A col is the maximum point of tee valleys, the minimum 
point of two ridges. 

Where space is completely or almost completely sur- 
rounded by the land, it is called a cavern. 

Similar forms existing under the ocean may be distin- 
guished as submarine. 

Orders of Land Forms.—These may be considered the 
elements or simplest order of land forms. We have rarely 
to deal with one of them alone, but usually with combina- 
tions of them. One or other predominates in the more com- 
plex forms, which may be named after the preponderating 
element, or from the shape it possesses when minor diver- 
sities are neglected. 

A plain-land may consist of most of these elements, but 
all are in a very attenuated form, as in the plain of Russia. 

A table-land, like Arabia or the Dekkan, consists of a 
series of plains, each higher than the other, bordered by 
escarpments. The elevated plain of greatest extent is usually 
called a plateau ; the others may be distinguished as ter- 
races. 

A mountain-land is an elevated part of the crust with an 
irregular surface. It may be a combination of ridges and 
valleys, and is of such diverse types as the Scottish High- 
lands and the Alps, or a combination of mounts and hollows, 
such as Auvergne. Cols are common in mountain-lands. 

The dry land may be divided into three great groups of 
sloin-tatalin table-lands, and mountain-lands. These form 
the other extreme of the scale from the elements discussed 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Many species and varieties of plain, table, and mountain 
lands may be discerned. In classifying these species and 
varieties, it is desirable to take into account the origin of 
the surface as well as its shape. 

It is well to have a set of terms for different orders of 
area as well as of forms. A station or place we shall employ 
for a definite spot, a locality for its immediate surroundings, 
a district for a slightly wider area, and a region for a still 
nore extensive area. 

Plain-Lands.—Few plains form the natural unaltered sur- 
face due to crustal movements, but are caused by the level- 
ling action of wind and water. 

‘Kolian plains are usually covered with sand dunes, of 
great diversity of shape, and are common in all desert regions, 
such as parts of the Sahara, and round many coasts—for 
example, the Landes of Western France. 

Fluvial plains are due partly to erosion, partly to deposi- 
tion. They occur in the lower part of most river basins— 
tor example, the Rhine; or may extend over the greater 
part of the basin—for example, Mesopotamia. A special 
variety of fluvial plain is a lake plain, formed by the filling 
up or draining of a lake basin. 

Marine plains are old sea-floors now abeve sea-level, such 
as the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains of North America. 

Marine plains are usually coastal plains, but the latter 





* When a steep slope is nearly perpendicular to the dip of the rocks, it is 
alled an escarpment. 

| The word basin would be the best here, were it not used for the drainage 
wea Of a river system, 


term includes all plains which fringe the coast, and may in- 
clude any species of plain. 

Table-Lands originate in an elevation of part of the 
crust in great blocks, forming true or tectonic table-lands 
or block-lands, such as most of Africa, Arabia, the Dek- 
kan, and Western Australia. They are characterised by 
almost horizontal layers, in which the streams cut — 
sided gorges, often terraced, like the sides bounding the 
table-land, owing to alternate layers of harder and softer 
rock. The landscape consists of a number of tables bounded 
by screes (kopjes, mesas), and only in very wet regions or 
in land in a late phase of denudation are the lines gently 
rounded. 

Rivers usually form many rapids or waterfalls when pass- 
ing from a harder to a softer rock, especially at the edge of 
the table-land. These become less and less marked as the 
land is worn down and approximates to a plain. 

rs * Log soacetitieena distinct species must be distin- 

uished :— 

. (a) Volcanic or accumulation mountain-lands, due to the 
heaping up of volcanic material—for instance, in Hawaii, 
the mountain ranges of Eastern Asia, or Auvergne. 

(6) Tectonic mountains, due to foldings, or to fractures, 
or to foldings and fractures of the crust, such as the — 

(c) Denudation mountains, due to the erosion of valleys, 
such as the Highlands of Scotland and Scandinavia, or the 
Appalachians of Eastern North America. 

(a) and (6) may be grouped as structural mountain-lands. 

In dealing with mountains it is especially necessary to 
keep in mind the different orders of forms. 

The vast structural Mountain Systems, such as the Cor- 
dilleras of Western America, are made up of great Chains, 
which may be partly volcanic, partly tectonic, often sepa- 
rated by great areas of relatively flat or even hollow land— 
that is, intermont plateaus, or depressions. The chains are 
composed of Ranges, with minor flat or hollow regions be- 
tween, but most commonly separated by intermont valleys ; 
and each range consists of a number of Ridges, whose highest 
line is a Crest, and Peaks, whose highest point is a Summit. 


reg ene | to these structural mountain systems are 


vast denuded Highland Systems, such as that of North- 
Western Europe or Eastern North America, which are com- 
posed of numerous Highlands and Uplands (the former over, 
the latter under, 2,000 feet in general elevation above the 
surrounding plain or the sea), such as the Scandinavian and 
Appalachian Highlands or the Laurentian Uplands. Each 
of these can be divided into Groups for which there is no 
special name, and each group subdivided into the Ridges, 
Domes, and Summits of which it is made up. 

The Topographic Cycle.—The denudation agents acting 
on a mountain system may ultimately lower it to a plain, 
sometimes unnecessarily termed a peneplain. Crustal move- 
ments may raise this plain again, with or without foldings 
and fractures ; and when they cease, the denudation agents 
may again get the upper hand, and once more lower it to 
a base or minimum level. The series of changes of forms 
the surface undergoes in passing from any one am back to 
a homologous form is termed a topographic cycle. The idea 
of the topographic cycle is due to Professor W. M. Davia. 

The position of a form in a cycle determines the phase it 
is in.* We may begin the consideration of a cycle with the 
upheaval of a plain into a more or less irregular raised land, 
and call this an early, immature, or young phase, such as 
that of the highest and most recent mountains, or of a sur- 
face from which the sea or ice has recently retreated, where 
the drainage system is but little developed. As time goes 
on, and denudation forces get the upper hand, the irregu- 
larities of the mountains begin to te smoothed, or the 
relatively smooth surface of the marine plain to be cut wp, 
and the drainage system becomes better detined, the form 
passes through a medium, mature, or middle-aged phase ; 
and finally, when all irregularities have been removed, the 
surface is nearly flat, the drainage system fully developed, 
but the movements of the waters sluggish, the form reaches 
a late, ancient, or old phase. 


Genetic Classification of Land Forms.—This takes into 


* The word aye is sometimes used. Forms of similar phases may be of very 
different ages. 
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account, not merely external shape, but the structure, pro- 
cess, and phase to which they have been brought. For in- 
stance, mountains like the Alps are folded mountains of 
tectonic origin in a relatively young condition ; for outwardly 
they are mountains, inwardly they are composed of folded 
rocks. The main lines of their external form are due to 
crustal movements, which the denuding agents have not yet 
had time to greatly modify. They are young, folded, tectonic 
mountains. On the other hand, the Scottish Highlands may 
be called old, folded, denudation mountains ; for their present 
features are not due to the crustal movements which origin- 
ally folded their rocks, but to denudation, probably of a plain 
which has been gradually elevated. The Russian plain may 
be described as an old, flat, denudation plain; while that of 
the Po is a young, flat, deposition plain. 

A genetic classification soon becomes very complicated, 
and our limited knowledge of many parts of the Earth's 
structure does not admit its universal application. In the 
following paragraphs, instead of introducing an elaborate 
classification, a few types will be described. 

Forms shaped by Denudation.—The surfaces of forms 
with the same structure may present very different aspects, 
according to the nature of the denuding agents acting on 
them ; and the different agents also shape very different 
landscapes in similar rocks. 

Forms shaped by Weather and Wind.—The landscape 
shaped by weathering in a practically rainless and windless 
region is usually one of rugged, sharp-edged rocks rising 
above a mass of angular rock waste, which falls down and 
accumulates round the base, forming screes, as in the stony 
Sahara. 

When the wind blows in such an arid region, it polishes 
the rocks by the friction of the sand it lifts, which also 
becomes rounded, and is deposited in the hollows. The 
sandy surface is not usually perfectly flat, but is shaped into 
domes and hollows, ridges and furrows of different shapes, 
known as sand dunes. The domes and ridges are steeper on 
the lee than on the windward side. Sand dunes are common 
in the deserts, and even along the coast, as in the Landes of 
Western France, and in many localities in our own islands. 
If the rock waste is very fine dust, it may be carried great 
distances and deposited in the hollows and on the lee of 
hills, or over the plains, as in the case of the loess of North- 
ern China, much of which comes from the Gobi desert. 

Forms due to Ice.—Glaciers erode the surface of the hol- 
lows and valleys they fill up and temporarily protect from 
weathering. When the ice melts, traces of its action become 
apparent. The rocks it passed over are rounded and polished 
by the ice, and scratched by the coarser rock waste, and are 
called roches moutonnées (mammillated like a lawyer’s wig), 
after the bed of the gleciated valley is filled with till or boulder 
clay, which represents the old ground moraine ; and along the 
sides of the valley, which is U-shaped in section, remains of 
the lateral moraine can be traced, and here and there great 
erratic boulders or perched blocks formerly carried on or in 
the ice ; while most of the tributaries enter the main valley 
from the lateral ones in waterfalls. 

The till is sometimes shaped’‘in long, narrow, rounded 
ridges, oval in plan, common in the Scottish Lowlands, and 
known as drums (in America as drumlins). Other ridges 
of stratified sand and gravel indicate where old sub-glacial 
rivers flowed, and are known as eskers in Ireland, kames 
in Scotland, and dsar in Scandinavia. At the end of the 
glacier lie terminal moraines; and as fresh ones form as a 
glacier retreats, there may be a series of them. Beyond the 
glacier the rock waste becomes more rounded, and the de- 
posits are termed fluvio-glacial. 

Forms due to Flowing Water.—The head-waters of a 
river are known as its source, which may be in a spring, a 
lake, or a glacier. Passing downward, other streams, known 
as tributaries, join it, some on the right bank, some on the 
left. The stream may split up into several branches, which 
may unite again with it, or flow to the ocean or other hollow 
as independent distributaries. The mouth of a river is its 
meeting-place with ocean or lake, or a larger river than itself. 

A river, with all its tributaries, branches, and distribu- 
taries, forms a river system, and the area from which it 
derives its water and rock waste is known as its drainage 
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or catchment area or basin, which is bounded by a line 
termed the divide or water-parting.* 

Flood plains are formed by the deposition of rock waste 
from the muddy waters of successive floods. The water runs 
off or is evaporated, but the waste remains. A flood plain 
often slopes downwards from the river’s banks in a flat coun- 
try. The sluggish river is constantly — the level of its 

In times of flood the coarsest waste is deposited on the 
banks; for the energy diminishes as the waters spread, so 
that only fine mud is carried to distant parts of the plain. The 
bed and the banks grow higher more rapidly than the plain be- 
yond. The river breaks through weak places in its banks in 
fiood time, and forms a new and banks across the lower 
plains. This branch may join the main stream — it may 
reach the sea independently asa distributary. The fan shape 
of most deltas is due to the fan-shaped extension of the rock 
waste in the sea, as the river current spreads out beyond its 
mouth, and to this branching of the river and the forma- 
tion of lateral distributaries, each of which deposits a fan of 
débris round its mouth. 

Where tidal or other currents are strong, the waste is 
carried off as quickly as it is deposited. 

Where the river enters the sea at an old drowned valley 
which forms an estuary, the tides sweep up and down it 
twice a day, and sand banks or bars may be formed at the 
— and lower ends of the estuary, although this is not 
always the case at the lower end—for example, in the Forth. 

A river is constantly smoothing and flattening the curve 
formed by a section along its bed—the stream or river curve 
—wearing off its bulges, filling up its hollows, while steadily 
lowering the upper parts and slightly raising the lower ones. 
The curve of a well-regulated river bed is always the same 
in shape, with the greatest curvature near the source, and 
least near the mouth. The steepest part of a well-developed 
river, where the stream rushes down a mountain side, is 
called the mountain or torrential track ; the part where it 
runs between the hills, often alternately in rapids and in 
quieter reaches, is the valley or rapid track ; and the lower 
part, where it winds slowly over the plain, is its plain or 
sluggish track. In the torrential track the stream is hollow- 
ing out a valley, and it may also form a great steep alluvial 
cone or fan towards the base ; in the valley track the hollow- 
ing is continued in the rapids, but deposition takes place in 
the calm reaches, where, in flood time, the water spreads 
over the flat land on one or both sides, which forms a valley 
flood plain or haugh ; while in the plain course the floods 
cover wide areas of the lower or main flood plain, which may 
be continued out to sea asa delta. The relative proportions 
of these parts of a river system are indications of the phase 
it isin. One or more of them may be absent. 

Rapids and waterfalls usually occur where the river passes 
from a hard rock to one more easily eroded. They are 
formed where tributaries from side valleys enter the main 
one, if the bed of the latter has been eroded more rapidly 
than those of the former, as in the Reuss and many ‘Al ine 
and Scandinavian valleys. The line of waterfalls.is called 
the fall-line. 

The meanders of a river across a plain are due to some 
more resistant part which deflects the waters, throwing the 
current-line nearer the opposite bank below it, leading to its 
more rapid erosion, and the reflection of the current-line 
back to the first bank still lower down, and its more rapid 
erosion at that point. This wriggling of the current-line and 
of the stream is intensified as time goes on, and ulti- 
mately two curves approach, the separating bank is eroded, 
and the stream flows on once more in a straight line. This 
cut-off leaves a crescent or ox-bow lake of quiescent water in 
the forsaken bed. 

Speaking generally, a river hollows out its bed more or 
less in a straight line, except where compelled to curve by 
the structure of the ground. Where it descends a sur- 
face of its own constructing, it spreads its débris in a fan 
shape. This fan shape is seen in the alluvial cones at the 
foot of steep slopes, in the lower flood plain, and in the delta. 





* Or watershed, a word still used by American writers in quite another sig- 
nificance. It is, fortunately, unnecessary to use it in either of its meanings, as 
admirable synonyms exist for both its significations, and therefore it is better 
dropped. 
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In a well-developed river system the streams drain a some- 
what fan-shaped area. In the upper part of a river system 
the land slopes down towards the main stream ; in the lower 
part it slopes away from it. 

Valleys may be tectonic or denuded. Tectonic valleys, 
primarily produced by folding, lie parallel to the ridges, and 
are known as longitudinal valleys. The Upper Rhone and 
the Kennet-Thames are examples of longitudinal valleys. 
Valleys primarily formed by faulting are called rift valleys. 
Those of the rift furrow of East Africa, of the Jordan, of 
Glen More, are examples. Longitudinal valleys are in 
down-folds (synclines), and are usually rounded in section. 
Rift valleys have much steeper sides, which are usually ter- 
raced, and have flat floors. 

Denudation valleys have very different sections pogo | 
to their age, the agencies at work, and the strata in which 
they are cut. They are narrower and steeper in all their 
slopes when young than when old ; they are more V-shaped 
if water-cut, and U-shaped if ice-cut. In homogeneous rocks 
they have regular rounded sides; in horizontal stratified 
rocks they have steep sides, often terraced; in tilted or 
folded rocks the side towards which the dip slopes is steeper 
than the other. 

Any valley which is narrow relatively to its breadth, and 
has steep parallel sides of equal height, is called a gorge. 
The term caiion is best restricted to the stepped form of 
gorge found in horizontal strata. If the sides are slightly 
ess steep, the valley may be termed a ravine. A valley in 
a denuded highland, with slopes of moderate but varying 
steepness, isa glen. A valley in a plain, where the slope of 
the side is almost imperceptible, is an alluvial valley. A 
valley cut across a ridge of a folded or fractured range is a 
transverse valley. 

The V-shaped valleys cut in the sides of a cone of volcanic 
ash are known as barrancos. 
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AUTUMN BOTANICAL 


NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR J. R. GREEN, M.A., D.SC. 


Tue natural order Composite yields a great many autumn 
flowers. The characteristics of the order are—herbs with ex- 
stipulate leaves; flowers occurring in heads; calyx small or 
absent, often represented by a pappus of hairs; corolla of from 
three to five petals; stamens five, syngenesious, epipetalous ; 
pistil syncarpous, with two inferior carpels; ovary one-celled, 
with asingle ovule ; seeds exalbuminous. Floral formula, K (5-0), 
C (5), A (5), G (2). The sunflower is cultivated for its seeds, 
which yield a useful oil; chicory for its roots, which are ground 
and mixed with coffee; the Jerusalem artichoke for its tubers. 
The name Jerusalem is said to be a corruption of the Italian 
girasole, the sunflower, and the soup made from these artichokes 
is called Palestine soup. Tarragon is used to flavour vinegar ; 
the blanched leaves of endive afford a winter salad ; the chamo- 
miles and feverfews are febrifuges ; southernwood, chrysanthe- 
mums, cinerarias, helichrysums, gaillardias, and dahlias are 
garden flowers. 

The groundsel (Senecio vulgaris) is a very common weed, and 
& great favourite of canaries and other small birds. Notice the 
half-amplexicaul, deeply pinnatifid, toothed leaves. There is no 
ray, and the outer bracts are very short, with black points. 
lhe common ragwort (Senecio Jacobea) has an erect stem two to 
three feet high ; the leaves are pinnatifid, glabrous, and generall 
lyrate, the upper ones auricled. The large bright yellow heads 
are arranged in a dense corymb, and the ray is spreading. It is 
an abundant weed in waste places. 

Snelgrove, Object Lessons in Botany, p. 172, has a lesson on 
thistles. The common Carline thistle (Carlina vulgaris) is a stiff, 
spinous plant, readily distinguished from every other British 
thistle by the long inner bracts of the involuére, which are straw- 
coloured and glossy, and spread in a radiate way so as to resemble 
petals. In dry weather they lie flat, but when the air is moist 
they rise and form a kind of penthouse over the florets. Their 
texture is like that of everlasting flowers. It grows on dry heaths. 

Carduus nutans (the musk thistle) is a very handsome common 
plant with a furrowed, cottony stem which is interruptedly 
winged. The leaves are deeply lobed, spinous and woolly on the 
veins beneath. The heads are large, solitary, and drooping; the 
bracts lanceolate, spinous, pointed, cottony, the outer ones re- 
flexed, the florets crimson. 
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The plume thistles (Cnicus) differ from Carduus mainly in 
having a feathery pappus. The marsh plume thistle (Cnicus 
palustris) is the tallest British thistle. Docasionall it grows 
to a height of ten feet. It has a — > stout, hollow stem, 
branched towards the apex, and spinously winged throughout by 
the decurrent leaves, which are thickly armed with short, often 
brownish spines, and are usually downy beneath. The heads 
are small and egg-shaped, arran in a terminal leafy cluster ; 
the bracts adpressed, slightly webbed ; the florets deep crimson, 
or sometimes white. The creeping plume thistle (C. arvensis) is 
another handsome weed, very common in fields. 

The Scotch thistle (Onopordon acanthium) is the national em- 
blem of Scotland. It is a stout hoary or woolly _— four to 
five feet high. The stem is erect, branched, with a broad spinous 
wing to its summit. The leaves are wavy, pinnatifid, decurrent, 
and woolly on both surfaces. The heads are many, large, globose, 
and cobwebby, with green recurved bracts fringed with minute 
spines, the florets pale purple. 

Mariana lactea is Our Lady’s thistle. It is a stout glabrous 
plant two to four feet high. The large leaves have white veins, 
and the heads are made up of rose-coloured florets. The pappus 
has many rows of silky white hairs. 


Fruits of Trees in Variety. 


Setchell, Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany, has a 
good general chapter on fruits. The fruit is the ripened ovary 
and its contents. It serves two St 1) it protects and 
helps to nourish the ripening seeds ; (2) it assists in the scatter- 
ing or dispersal of the seeds. 

Drupes—peach, apricot, plum.—They are a fleshy fruit, formed 
from the ovary of a simple pistil, whose ovary was one-celled. 
Cut the ripe fruit into halves, and notice the outer skin or 
epidermis of the pericarp; the sarcocarp, or yy | middle por- 
tion of the eee ; the endocarp, or putamen ; the inner stony 
portion of the pericarp. The fruit isindehiscent. In the almond 
the fruit has all the characters of the drupe, except that the 
sarcocarp, instead of being succulent, is of a toughish texture. 

The Pome—apple, pear, quince, medlar, hawthorn. — The 

me is an inferior, indehiscent, two or more celled, few-seeded, 

eshy fruit. Notice the fleshy mass surrounding the papery, 
cartilaginous or bony carpels. Some botanists consider it the 
adherent tube of the calyx ; others think it a succulent, concave 
thalamus, in which the true carpels are embedded. 

* The Cynarrhodon—rose.—The true fruits, which are achenes, 
are situated upon a concave thalamus, to which the calyx is 
attached. 

The Hesperidium—orange, lime, lemon.—The hesperidium is 
a superior, many-celled, few-seeded, indehiscent fruit. Notice 
the separable pericarp, formed of the epicarp and mesocarp com- 
bined together ; and the endocarp, projecting internally in the 
form of membranous partitions which divide the pulp into a 
number of portions and cells, which are easily separated from 
each other. This pulp is a development of succulent parenchyma 
either from the general inner lining of the ovary or from the 
placentas only. The seeds are embedded in the pulp, and at- 
tached to the inner angle of each of the portions into which the 
fruit is divided. 

The Tryma—walnut.— The tryma is a superior, one-celled, 
one-seeded, indehiscent fruit. Notice the separable fleshy or 
leathery rind, consisting of epicarp and mesocarp, and the hard 
two-valved endocarp, from the inner lining of which spurious 
dissepiments extend so as to divide the seed into deep lobes 

The Balausta—pomegranate.— The balausta is an inferior, 
many-celled, many-seeded, indehiscent fruit with a tough peri- 
carp. It is formed of two rows of carpels, one row bein at we 
above the other and surrounded by the calyx, the s 
attached irregularly to the walls or centre. 

The Glans, or Nut—acorn, hazel-nut.—The glans, or nut, is a 
dry, hard, indehiscent, one-celled, one or two seeded fruit, pro- 
duced from an ovary of two or more cells, with one or more 
ovules in each cell. During development all the cells but one 
become obliterated, and this one contains usually a single seed, 
the other ovules not developing. The three layers constituting 
the pericarp of the nut are Sealy coherent and indistinguishable, 
and the whole is more or less enclosed by a cupule. 

The Cone—Scotch fir, larch, hemlock, spruce.— A cone is a 
single fruit, hard and woody, and bearing two naked seeds. The 
dehiscence is effected by the carpellary scales separating from the 
axes for a great part of their length, so that the seeds fall from 
between them. 

The Galbulus—cypress, juniper.—The Lyng is a modifica- 
tion of the cone. It is more or less rounded in form, instead of 
being conical ; and it has the heads of the scales much enlarged 
and peltate in form, with the seeds on their under surface. In 
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the juniper the scales become fleshy, and are united together 
into one mass, so that at first sight it looks like a berry. Its true 
nature is at once seen when the apex is examined. Three radi- 
ating lines are easily seen, corresponding to the three fleshy 
scales of which the fruit is formed, and which are here but im- 
perfectly united. 

The Syconus—tig.—The syconus is a collective fruit, formed 
of an enlarged and more or less succulent receptacle, which bears 
a number of separate flowers. Notice the enlarged, hollow, 
pear-shaped receptacle, and the one-seeded fruits resembling 
achenes. 

The Samara—maple, ash, elm. — The samara is a superior 
two or more celled fruit. Each cell is dry, indehiscent, one or 
few seeded, and having its pericarp extent’ into a winged ex- 
pansion. Some botanists call each winged portion of such a 
fruit a samara, and consider such fruits as the maple to be 
formed of two united samaras. 


Berries of Elder. 


The elder (Sambucus nigra) is a small tree with a corky bark. 
The leaves have a strong, unpleasant odour. The white flowers 
are arranged in cymes, and have a sickly odour. The berries 
are used for making wine. They are small, globose, purple- 
black, and polished, Observe the three to five parchment-like 
endocarps. The bacca, or berry, is an indehiscent, inferior, one 
or more celled, many-seeded, pulpy fruit. The pulp is produced 
from the placentas, which are parietal, and have the seeds at 
tirst attached to them, but these become ultimately separated 


and lie loose in the pulp. 
Charlock. 


Brassica sinapistrum (the wild mustard, charlock) is a hispid 
weed very common in cornfields, The leaves are rough and 
lyrately pinnatifid, and the flowers of a ae yellow colour. 
It belongs to the natural order Cruciferz ; herbs with exstipulate 
leaves, cruciform flowers arranged in racemes; sepals 2 + 2, the 
two lateral ones saccate; petals four ; stamens six, tetradyna- 
mous; pistil syncarpous ; carpels two; ovary two-celled ; ovules 
numerous; placentation parietal ; fruit either a siliqua or silicula. 
Floral formula, K 2 + 2, C 4, A2 + 4, G (2). This large natu- 
ral order contains many edible plants—for example, the turnip, 
< abbage, cress, cauliflower. 


Wild Carrot, Earthnut. 


The wild carrot (Daucus carota) is a tough, erect, bristly 
plant with much-cut leaves and large concave umbels of dull white 
lowers, with the central flower or secondary umbel deep red. 
The fruit has eight rows of prickles, one row on each secondary 
ridge. Notice the conical root, broad near the stem, and taper- 
ing towards the tip. The wild carrot belongs to the natural 
oe Umbelliferw ; herbs with alternate leaves; inflorescence 
a compound umbel; flowers small and actinomorphic ; calyx 
gamosepalous, five-lobed ; superior corolla, polypetalous; stamens 
five, epigynous ; carpels two, with one ovule in each cell of the 
ovary ; truitaschizocarp. Floral formula, K (5), C 5, A5, G (2). 
Useful members of this order are the parsnip, celery, fennel, 
parsley, caraway, and coriander. 


Toadflax, Bartsia. 


The ivy-leaved toadflax, or mother of thousands (Linaria 
eymbalaria) is a pretty plant, found on cld garden walls. 
Notice the long rooting stems, the smooth, five-lobed, cordate, 
fleshy leaves, which are purple on the under surface, and the 
small solitary lilac flowers, with personate spurred corollas and 
four didynamous stamens. 

ted bartsia (Bartsia odontites) is a much-branched, erect, 
herbaceous plant six to twelve inches high, with opposite 
linear, lanceolate, dingy reddish-green leaves irregularly toothed, 
and numerous one-sided spikes of small pink eens: corolla 
two-lipped, the upper lip entire, the lower with three reflexed 
lobes. It is a common weed in cornfields. The natural order 
Scrophularinew consists of herbs with zygomorphic flowers ; 
calyx gamosepalous, five-lobed, inferior ; corolla gamopetalous, 
five-lobed, hypogynous; stamens usually four, didynamous, epi 
petalous; pistil syncarpous; carpels two, superior; style ter- 
minal; ovary two-celled; placentation axile; fruit a capsule, 
Floral formula, K (5), C (5), A 4, G (2). The foxglove and 
speed w ell belong to this order. 


Forget-me-not. 


The forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris) is a common plant in 
watery places. Notice the creeping rhizome with runners, the 
blunt, apiculate leaves, and terminal, leafless, one-sided clusters 


of bright blue flowers nearly half an inch across, with a yellow 
eye and a small white scale at the base of each lobe of the 
corolla. The corolla is salver-shaped, with blunt lobes twisted 
in the bud. The nutlets are smooth. It belongs to the natural 
order Boraginex ; herbs with succulent stems covered with hairs, 
entire leaves, and scorpioid cymes; flowers actinomorphic; 
calyx five-lobed, gamosepalous, inferior ; corolla gamopetalous, 
three-lobed, hypogynous; stamens five, epipetalous, alternate 
with the lobes of the corolla; pistil syncarpous; carpels two, 
superior ; style gynobasic ; fruit consisting of four indehiscent 
nutlets. Floral formula, K (5)[(C (5), A4]G (2). The alkanet, 
borage, and comfrey belong to this order. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 


A Course of Forty Oral Lessons for the First Year 
(New Code, Standard IV.). 


BY JOHN R. TIMSON, B.A. 


LESSON XL. 
SCHEME OF PARSING. 
By practice in parsing passages we can now review all our 
previous lessons. The first step in parsing is to pick out the 
finite verbs, those which are asserted of subjects. 

The number of finite verbs gives the number of sentences. The 
true finite verb consists of one word which, in itself, is always a 
present or a past tense form. 

The present and past tenses are the only simple or single-word 
tenses in our language. In all the other tenses the agreement 
with a subject is shown by the first auxiliary verb, which is 
therefore the true finite vail 

I have been writing. 
Thou hast been writing. 
He has been writing. 

The words which by agreement indicate sentences are—have, 
hast, has. 

The words ‘‘ been” and “ writing” do not by agreement denote 
number and person, although they form part of the tenses. 

The first auxiliary verb is always in itself a present or a past 
tense form. The following should be remembered as indicating 
sentences :— 


PRESENT Forms. Past Fors. 





aha, ahelé .........0000. should, shouldst. 
will, wilt........... would, wouldst. 
have, hast, has... had, hadst. 

am, art, is, are........ was, wast, were. 
may, mayest... might, mightest. 
can, canst................ | could, couldst. 


} 
| 
| 
_| 
| 
| 
| 


do, dost, does........ did, didst. | 
must. | 
ought. | 
I are walked. 

WE icnccncstes wrote. 

sing..... cane sang. 


A tense consisting of more than one word is a part of the con- 
jugation of the last or principal verb. 
1. I will that none remain. 


eit timbiancad Present tense of the verb ‘‘ to will.” 
2. He will have some money. 

Will............. Auxiliary verb of the future tense. 

Will have......Future tense of the-verb “‘ to have.” 


** Have” is the principal verb. 
3. He will have been busy. 
Will have. Auxiliary verbs of the future perfect tense. 
Will have been...Future perfect tense of the verb ‘‘ to be.” 
** Been ” is the principal verb. 
4. He will have been walking. 
This is the future perfect progressive of the verb “ to walk.” 
** Walking” is the principal verb. 
The finite part in each of these four instances is ‘“ will,” the 
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resent tense form of the verb “to will,” indicating an assertion 
of future time. 

We must remember the auxiliary verbs and that which they 
indicate. 





AUXILIARY VERBS. Usz. 


| shall, wilt, will. 


| have, hast, has. 
had, hadst. 





Future tense. 


Perfect tense. 





1. Imperfect tense. 
2. Passive voice. 


am, art, is, are. 
; was, were. 


1. Emphasis. 
2. Negation. 
3. Interrogation. 


do, dost, does. 
did, didst. 





Before we proceed to parse single words in a passage we must 
answer the following questions :— 

1. What are the finite verbs ? 

2. What are their subjects ? 

3. What are the objects? 

4. What words form prepositional, participial, and infinitive 
phrases ? 

5. What are the qualifying words ? 

6. What is the meaning or use of each of the remaining words? 

We thus obtain a view of the whole statement before taking 
the parts singly. 

Words are classified according to meaning and use. The 
classes are called Parts of Speech. They may be remembered in 
three groups— 

I. Noun, Pronoun, Adjective. 
II. Verb, Adverb. 
III. Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection. 

All words must be named as belonging to one of these eight 
classes. 

Participles, Articles, and Infinitives do not form separate parts 
of speech. Participles may be adjectives, parts of tenses, or 
nouns, according to their use. 

The Indefinite Articles, a, an; the Definite Article, the; and 
the words, this, that, these, those, are Adjectives. 

Infinitive moods come under nouns. 

From the meaning and use of the parts of speech we make a 
number of statements. 





Part OF SPEECH. | STATEMENTS. 


| 





Noun or Pronoun. Kind, gender, number, person, case. 


, Kind, degree, qualifying (noun or 
Adjective. 8 1 ying 
pronoun). 


| 





Kind, formation (voice), mood, tense, 
number, person, agreeing with its 
subject. 





ade. Kind, qualifying (verb, adjective, or | 
adverb). 





: 
Governing (noun or pronoun). 


These headings should be thoroughly learnt by heart. 
We now bring together the full details to be given for each 
part of speech. 
Nouns AND Pronouns. 


|. (a) Proper, common, or abstract (kinds of nouns). 
(>) Personal, relative, or interrogative (kinds of pronouns). 
2. Masculine, feminine, neuter, or common gender. 
3. Singular or plural number. 
4. First, second, or third person. 
». Nominative, possessive, or objective case. 
[t is necessary to state the reason for the case. 
|. Nominative Case. 
1. To the verb: Boys lay. 
2. After the verb “ be >; The child is Mary. 


3. Of address: Mary, are you well? 
4. In apposition with (a noun or pronoun) : 
Dick, the collier, calls. 
5. Absolute: The boat having sailed, we returned. 


II. Objective Case. 
1. Governed by (verb or preposition) : 
He threw stones against the door. 
2. In apposition with (noun or pronoun) : 
I called him, the tall boy. 
3. Of time, — or measurement : 
e works all day. 
Tom walked three miles. 
III. Possessive Case. 
Depending on that which is possessed : 
It is my book. 


VERBS, 


. Kind: transitive or intransitive. 

. Formation : regular or irregular. 

Active or passive voice (for transitive verbs only). 
Indicative, conditional, imperative, or infinitive mood. 
Present, past, or future (time). 

. Simple, perfect, or imperfect tense (state of action). 

. Number and person agreeing with : 


(a) a noun or a pronoun ; 

(b) an adjective or a participle (used as a noun) ; 

(c) a verb in the infinitive mood ; 

(d) ‘*thou” or ‘‘ you” understood (imperative mood) ; 
(e) a phrase. 


Verbs in the infinitive mood have no subject, and therefore do 
not indicate agreement by number and person, When an infini- 
tive mood denotes the subject, it requires the verb that follows 
it to be singular number, third person. In parsing the verb in 
the infinitive mood, after tense state ‘‘ Subject to” or ‘‘ Object 
governed by.” 


en 


ADJECTIVES. 
Kinds— 
1. Of quality, positive, comparative, or superlative, dc- 
ree (good, better, best). 
Of } sac (more, most). 
3. Distinguishing (the, this, that). 
4. Definite numeral (one, first). 
5. Indefinite numeral (some). 
Qualifying (Noun or Pronoun). 


9 


_ 


ADVERBS. 
Kinds— 
Time, place, manner, degree, affirmation, negation. 
Qualifying (Verb, Adjective, or Adverb). 


. 


PREPOSITIONS, ConNJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS. 


After a preposition state the noun or pronoun governed. 

For a conjunction or an interjection no statement is necessary 
beyond the name. From the sentence given below one of coh 
of the other parts of speech is parsed. 

It is a good plan to foes by heart the complete parsing of one 
of each of the parts of speech. By this means the order of state- 
ments is mastered, and undivided attention may be given to each 
step in its turn. 

‘* Ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew.” 


». a 





Ever | Adverb of Time, qualifying ‘‘ blew.” 


upon Preposition, governing ‘‘ roof.” 


Adjective, definite article, qualifying ‘‘ roof.” 
Common Noun, neuter gender, singular num! er, 
objective case, governed by ‘* upon.” 





Personal Pronoun, common gender, plural nun. 
ber, first person, possessive case, dependin; 
on ‘* banner.” 





Intransitive Verb, irregular, indicative mood 
past tense, singular number, third person 


” 


blew | 
agreeing with ‘* banner. 
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140 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


A COURSE OF OBJECT LESSONS 
FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., 
Head-Master of Brighton Pupil Teachers’ School. 








X. PARAFFIN OIL AND THE PARAFFIN 
LAMP. 
Articles of Illustration.—Some paraflin oil, a piece of new 
cotton lamp-wick, a glass to hold water, spirit lamp, paraffin 
lamp, patty-pan, a larger tin dish, a piece of greasy rag. 





| 


EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION. REsuLT OR INFERENCE. 








Show a paraffin lamp. Ex-| The paraffin lamp consists 
amine the parts separately. | of — 
l. A stand. 
2. Oil reservoir. 
3. Burner. 
4. Wick. 
5. Chimney. 

Let a child hold the lamp; The lamp is heavy, the lamp- 
and notice its weight. | stand being by far the heaviest 
part; hence it will not be likely 
to overturn. 

Take some paraffin oil in a The oil creeps up the wick 
saucer, dip one end of a clean | in the same way as the melted 
piece of lamp-wick in it, make a | fat creeps up the wick of a 
mark where the oil first reaches, | candle. 
and hand the wick round for 
observation. | 

Unscrew the burner, and let The wick fits into the burner, 
a girl place a new wick in the|and is raised or lowered by 
lamp Call attention to the | means of a screw. 
small holes round the burner. 

Light the lamp, but do not 
replace the chimney. 

Replace the chimney. 


The lamp burns with a dull, 
unsteady, very smoky flame. 

The flame becomes smokeless 
and much brighter. 


Recall to the girls’ minds the The lamp flame shows 


previous lesson on a candle, and 1. Pale blue belt. 
ask them to point out the vari-| 2. Inner dark part of unburnt 
ous parts of the flame. gases. 


3. Bright outside mantle. 

Repeat the experiment of | When the chimney is re- 
taking off the chimney and re-| placed, it is evidently the 
placing it, and ask the chil- | outside flame-mantle which be- 
dren what part of the flame is | comes smokeless and brighter. 
affected. 

Refer to the lesson the chil- The lamp flame is fed with 
dren had on air, in which they | air by means of the small holes 
saw the necessity for fresh air | round the burner. Plainly, the 
in order to keep a flame alight. | heatedair above the flame makes 
How does the lamp flame get its | a good up-draught, which keeps 
supply of fresh air when the | the flame steady, and causes it 
chimney is placed on it? to become brighter. [The com- 
bustion of the carbon is more 
complete. | 

Place some cool paraffin oil The lighted match is extin- 
in asaucer or patty-pan. Plunge | guished, and the oil does not 
into it a lighted match. | catch fire. 

How is it, then, that the lamp Evidently the flame is brought 
burns ? about in the same way as the 

candle flame, which we noticed 

| in last lesson. The lighted match 
applied to the wick turns a little 
i the paraffin oil into vapour 
or gas, and it is this gas which 
burns with a flame, and so the 
process continues. 

Ask the girls whether they! Paraffin lamps have been 
have ever heard of accidents | known to explode, and to set 
brought about by paraffin lamps, | fire to places and persons ; they 
and how such accidents oc-| have been known to break by 


1o 


curred. being upset, and so to set fire 
| to surrounding objects. 
Gently warm a little — The oil takes fire, and burns 
oil ina patty-pan. Hok 


alight | violently. Plainly, the oil bein 
a little distance above it, and | warmed, gave off vapour, a 
have a larger tin dish or some- | the mass of this took fire and 
thing else to cover over it when | vapourised the remainder so as 
it has been burning long enough. | to enable the whole to ignite. 








EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION. 


RESULT OR INFERENCE, 





Let us suppose a paraffin lamp 
had its oil-holder nearly empty, 
and that the lamp itself had got 
hot owing to being alight some 
time. 

In this condition let us sup- 
pose a leak in the oil-holder, | 





that the lamp was overturned 
and the holder broke, being 
perhaps made of glass. 

Deduce from this some quali- 
ties of good lamps, and sup- 
plement the information thus 
obtained. 


| 
| 
| 


Set a little heated paraffin oil | 
alight, and pour it into a dish of | 
water. 

If some paraffin oil caught | 
fire at home, might we extin- | 
guish it by throwing water on 
the flames ? 


The space above the oil would 
be full of paraffin vapour, which 
would be in a condition to ignite 
and to fire the rest of the oil if 
a light and air could reach it. 

We can see at once from these 
conditions how explosions with 
lamps may occur. 


1. The oil should be good, 
with as high a flash-point as 
possible—that is, it should not 
have a tendency to be changed 
into vapour with only the ap- 
plication of a little heat. 

2. The oil-holder should be 
of metal rather than of glass or 
earthenware, because it would 
be less likely to break if upset, 

3. The lamp should be so con- 
structed that, if overturned, it 
should extinguish itself. 

The paraffin continues to burn 
on the water. 


Plainly, water will not extin- 
guish blazing paraffin ; but de- 
priving it of air by throwing a 
rug or some such article over 
the flames would do so. 





Additional Information.—Most of our paraffin oil is obtained 
from America, where it is got from oil-wells in the form of petro- 


leum or rock oil. Paraffin oil is 


only one product of petroleum, 


two other very useful ones being paraffin wax and benzoline. 


XI. THE SPIRIT LAMP. 


Articles of Illustration.—A spirit lamp, some additional spirit, 
patty-pans, a glass vessel in which water may be boiled, thin 


test-tube, a piece of candle. 





EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION. | 





Light a spirit lamp and a| 
piece of candle side * side, | 
or a paraffin lamp without its 
chimney. Hold a splinter of ! 
wood, such as a wooden match, | 
in the flame of each, and note | 
how long it takes to catch fire. | 
Let some of the girls smell | 
the spirit, and contrast with 
the smell of paraffin oil. | 
Colour a little spirit with al 
drop of ink ; pour carefully into | 
a glass partly filled with water. 
Repeat the experiment used | 
in the previous lesson of plung- 
ing a lighted match into some 
cool paraffin oil, and afterwards 
do the same thing, substituting | 
spirit for paraffin oil. 
Call attention to the cap| 
which ordinarily covers the) 


spirit lamp when it is not alight. 


Place a few drops of spirit | 


on the back of one hand of a 
girl, and a few drops of water 
on the back of the other hand. 


RESULT OR INFERENCE. 





The flame of the spirit lamp 
is pale and smokeless, conse- 
quently it does not blacken 
things placed in or over it. It 
isa hot flame ; the wood splinter 
catches fire in it much quicker 
than if held in the candle flame. 

Spirit has a much more pleas- 
ant smell than paraffin oil. The 
smell is faint and sweet. 

Spirit is lighter than water. 


Spirit is more inflammable 
than paraffin oil. 


Evidently spirit evaporates 
readily at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

The hand with the spirit on 
it feels much colder than the 
other. [Teacher to explain that 
this is because evaporation is 


| quicker, and robs the hand of 
| heat more than in the case of 


Place some water to boil. 


the water. ] 


The spirit in the test-tube 


Insert a test-tube, which con-| boils before the surrounding 


tains a little spirit, in the water 
during the process of heating. 


water, showing that spirit boils 
at a lower temperature than 
water. [Water boils at a tem- 


perature of 212° F., spirit about 
173° F.] 








BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION. 


BY C. ARMSTRONG, ART MASTER AND SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINER; PRINCIPAL OF ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL. 
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KINDERGARTEN GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS 
IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
(Continued. ) 


Drawing for Infants. 


T the present time a great deal of thought and con- 
4 sideration is being given to all kinds of hand and eye 
work, and one of the chief, if not the chief, of these occupa- 
tions is drawing. This occupation is invaluable. The eye is 
taught to observe correctly, and the hand to reproduce the 
form of the object under consideration. The question of 
unskilled labour comes in here. It is the man whose hands 
and eyes have been trained to co-operate in his work who 
will make the skilful, dexterous artisan of the future ; and 
the foundation of this accuracy, this dexterity and co-opera- 
tion, should be laid in the infants’ school. There is no occu- 
pation for young children that can rival drawing in this 
respect, though clay modelling holds the next place. But 
be it understood that drawing does not mean the reproduc- 
tion of a meaningless pattern on tiny quarter-inch squares. 
That is surely a thing of the past, though it may be taken 
occasionally in order to stimulate the inventiveness of the 
children. By drawing in its broad sense, we mean free- 
hand and freearm work, where the muscles of the child’s 
whole hand, wrist, and arm are brought into play, trained, 
and developed. We must always remember that develop- 
ment is reached only through exercise and training. The 
muscles must be trained to co-ordinate, and this seuibation 
must be practised again and again to reach perfection. So 
much for the place of drawing as a primary factor in educa- 
tion. 


Apparatus. 


Now as to apparatus. For freearm work, blackboards or 
their substitutes are necessary. Blackboards can be arranged 
in various ways. They can form a panelling round central 
halls and classrooms, and are then always available; or 
they can be movable furniture, fixed to the desk by a stand 
or clip of some kind that can be adjusted when necessary. 
Where black boards are-not obtainable, blackboard or Ameri- 
van cloth can be substituted. This would be laid on the desk, 
the children standing to draw. Or, again, sheets of brown 
paper or cartridge paper can be fastened on to millboard 
cae (6d. per dozen). So that freearm work in one form or 
another can be adopted by all. If blackboards or brown 
paper are used, each chiid should be provided with a stick of 
dhalk, and black crayons should be used for the cartridge 
paper. Crayons give a very good shading effect, which is 
very desirable in nature work. 

In freearm work, the papers should be of sufficient size to 
allow free play of the muscles, and so avoid cramping. 


Rules. 


Before proceeding to the method of teaching this subject, 
there are a few important rules that must be rigidly laid 
down from the first :— 

1. Stand at arm’s-length from the board. 

2. Hold the chalk near the rounded end, and between the 
thumb and first finger, grasping it fairly loosely. Whole 
sticks only to be used. 

3. The broad outline to be sketched in first, details left 
tall last. 

4. Fine lines to be drawn 
teacher, it may be lined in. 

h. Drawing to be made as large as the space permits. 

6. In nature drawing, each child must copy his or her 
own specimen, showing its peculiarities. 


When work is passed by the 


Method of Teaching. 


The first thing to be taught is the drawing of the oval, 
in various widths and various positions. As soon as this 
can be done fairly well, drawing of objects may be com- 
menced. There are a great many that are based on the 
oval and circle ; a few are shown in Set I. Very many more 
objects may be thought of; these are simply suggestive. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Children should be taught to notice the fundamental forms 
from which objects are derived, and where only half an oval 
or circle is required, the whole should be drawn, and the 
unnecessary part dotted in. 

After a very little practice, nature work may be com- 
menced. This should always be done for the first time from 
actual specimens, and this point is most important. It gives 
reality to the work, and ensures more correct drawing. In 
this branch of the subject finished perfection cannot be 
expected, and the work should be judged from the following 
point of view: “Has the child reproduced to the best of his 
ability what he has seen ?” 

On these lines, one would criticise more severely a child 
who had drawn a perfect leaf, when in his specimen a piece 
had been chipped out, than a child whose outlines were 
shaky. The first would be owing to defective observation, 
the second to defective manipulatory power. This individual 
work shows up at once the child’s powers of observation 
and reproduction, and for this reason, when drawing from 
specimens, each child should attempt his sketching without 
previous help from the teacher. In this way, general and 
_ faults can be noticed and corrected when the whole 
class draws with the teacher. It is remarkable how chil- 
dren differ in the amount they see; and little by little, by 
means of observation talks, their eyes must be trained to 
see clearly the general form and balance of objects, and then 
the smallest details connected with them. One cannot too 
strongly emphasise the fact that reproduction depends on 
observation. The latter is the foundation-stone upon which 
truth and knowledge are to be built up. Therefore it is 
impossible to overestimate the value of being able to see 
clearly and fully. Drawing both needs this and furthers it. 

In Set II. all the work is derived either from ovals or 
circles, and when drawing any of the objects, these funda- 
mental forms must first. be drawn in fine lines. 

Sets III. and IV. are more advanced, and a good deal 
of the work dispenses with the oval and circle. The rose 
hips and leaves are formed from ovals, so are the tulip, the 
primrose and cowslip leaves, the violet and leaves. 

Avalytical drawing is a great help. Suppose the snow- 
drop is the subject for the week : it is well to make separate 
sketches of bulb, leaves, buds, and petals before the com- 
plete drawing is attempted. This will ensure greater cor- 
rectness. 

Each class should devote at least three half-hours a week 
to this subject—more if possible—and a few minutes of each 
lesson could be profitably spent in the practice of ovals and 
circles. 


LIST OF SONGS AS CONTAINED IN THE 
SEASON SCHEMES. 


The Cuckoo, Golden Boat Action Songs. 

The Trees, am *” » 

Little Birdies, Songs and Games for the Kindergarten, by Louis 
B. Tisdale. Curwen and Sons. 

The Ship, Songs and Games for the Kindergarten, by Louis B. 
Tisdale. Curwen and Sons. 

The Market, Songs and Games for the Kindergarten, by Louis B. 
Tisdale. Curwen and Sons. 

The Babes in the Wood, Sungs and Games for the Kindergarten, 
by Louis B. Tisdale. Curwen and Sons. 

The Game of Trades, Songs and Games for the Kindergarten, by 
Louis B. Tisdale. Curwen and Sons. 

The Caterpillar, Finger Plays, by E. Poulsson. Curwen and Sons. 

A Little Boy’s Walk, ,, 


Curwen and Sons. 


”» ”” 
The Lambs, ” ” ” 
Hen and Chickens, - - * 
The Squirrel, os - 99 
The Little Plant, ” ” ” 
Making Bread, o9 ” ” 
Making Butter, ” - ” 
The Sparrows, - a ” 
The Basaedhere, Saltaire Action Songs, by Lois Bates. Curwen 


and Sons. 

I'm a Modest Daisy Small, Saltaire Action Songs, by Lois 
Bates. Curwen and Sons. 

O Rain! where have you come from? Saltaire Action Songs, 
by Lois Bates. Curwen and Sons. 
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Hen and Chickens, Saltaire Action Songs, by Lois Bates. Cur- 
wen and Sons. 

The Bees, 135 Kindergarten Songs and Games, edited by Mrs. 
Berry and Madame Michaelis. Charles and Dible. 
The Watermill, 135 Kindergarten Songs and Games, edited by 
Mrs. Berry and Madame Michaelis. Charles and Dible. 
The Swallows, 135 Kindergarten Songs and Games, edited by 
Mrs. Berry and Madame Michaelis. Charles and Dible. 
Above the Spire, Little Songs for Little Voices, by A. 8. Gatty. 
Metzler and Co. 

The Snow Man, Little Songs for Little Voices, by A. 8. Gatty. 
Metzler and Co. 

The Wind, Child’s Song and Game Book, by Keatley Moore. 
Curwen and Sons. 

Robin Red, /2 Kindergarten Action Songs, by Alice Pugh and 
Ernest Dicks. Charles and Dible. 

The Gleaners, Kindergarten Action Songs, by John and Emily 
Finnemore. Curwen and Sons. 

I'm a Jolly Little Tar, from Cantata Little Folks at Play, by 
Roddie. Curwen and Sons. 

The Little Gardener, Mutter und Kose Lieder. William Rice, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 

The Cow, Child’s Garland of Verse, by R. L. Stevenson. Enoch 


and Sons. 
Spring Returns to Earth Once More. Original words and music. 
In the Golden Summer-time. 99 ” 
Autumn. ” ” 
Dainty Little Snowdrop. ” ” 
The Reapers. ” ”, 
Little Bakers. » ” 
Little Dairymaids. 


Spring is Here. Words from Child Life. Philip and Son. 
Original music. 
—s ret Pe te 


JOTTINGS. 


Children's Flower Fund. 


Tue Children’s Flower Fund was started in 1896 by two friends, 
who undertook to send flowers regularly during the summer to 
two or three elementary schools in London. By degrees other 
eople = their help, and last year six hundred and forty-four 
»0xes of flowers were sent to sixty-seven schools or departments 
of schools. 

The object of the fund is to give London children a little 
knowledge of wild flowers and plants; but in certain months it 
is difficult to obtain a sufficient supply of wild flowers, and garden 
flowers may be sent instead. Hips and haws, nuts and berries, 
are often sent, and in the same way the flowers, fruit, or leaves 
of the larch, oak, ash, and other trees. 

Until last year the fund was able, by means of subscriptions, 
to pay all the postage of the flowers sent; but as the subscriptions 
do not, unfortunately, keep pace with the demands for flowers, 
the latest balance-sheet shows a deficit due to the secretary of 
about £1. In spite of this, however, every effort will be made 
to continue the work. 

An interesting feature in connection with the fund is the fact 
that several country schools take part in the flower sending. 
Letters have been received from country teachers telling how the 
children bring their bunches of flowers ready to be packed u 
and sent off. Sn some cases the town children have corres nded 
with their country schoolmates, to the great pleasure of both. 
Board and Voluntary schools are alike supplied. Miss M. 8. 
Beard, 20 Christchurch Road, Hampstead, London, will be happy 
to give further information about the fund. 

fi the meantime we give particulars of the ‘‘ Directions to 
Packers” for 1901 :— 

“The boxes should be sent to the schools regularly at 
least once a fortnight, omitting the school holidays, which 
last from April 4 to April 15, and from July 24 to August 26. 
They should be posted so as to arrive not later in the week 
than Thursday morning. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 

are generally the best days for the schools. 

“Rin boxes should be used whenever possible. Biscuit 
tins—7 lbs. to 2 lbs., according to the nature of the flowers— 
make the best packing cases; but, for hardy flowers, wooden 
and even strong cortheend boxes will serve. When it is 
desired that the box should be returned, a stamped and 
addressed label should be enclosed. The use of baskets is 
not recommended. A little damp moss round the stalks 
helps to keep the flowers fresh. 
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“The object of the fund is to show the children wild 
flowers ; but when these cannot be obtained, garden flowers 
may be substituted. Leaves and flowers of trees, and in the 
autumn berries.and nuts, are most acceptable to the schools, 
Each box should contain as — specimens as ible of 
one sort of flower, so that when the contents are distributed 
among the children, each one may receive the same. When 
several species are included in one box, or anything un. 
common sent, the teachers are glad to have the names en. 
closed. In king, it should remembered that it is 
hardly senuihte to fill the boxes too full. It very rarely 
hurts flowers to be packed tight, but to be shaken about in 
the box is fatal to them. If there is time, they should be 
put in water for a short time before packing. Small flowers 
(primroses, violets, etc.) should be tied in bunches. 

‘* It is particularly requested that senders of flowers will 
keep a careful account of the number of boxes sent, and of 
the postage and all other expenses, and will send it at the 
end of the summer, or from time to time during the summer, 
if more convenient, to Miss M. 8. Beard, 20 Christchurch 
Road, Hampstead, N.W., who will send a remittance for 


the amount.” 
The Cornhill Magazine 


for August opens with a rondeau on its five hundredth number, 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. Mrs. Woods depicts life in the Man- 
grove swamps of Jamaica, and gives anecdotes of the ne 
population. In ‘‘ The Cup and the Lip,” Mr. ‘‘ Francis Connell” 
describes some incidents and accidents of mountaineering in the 
Alps; while Mrs. Archibald Little, on the anniversary of the 
relief of the Legations, tells of what is to be seen in Peking of 
to-day. Under the title of ‘‘Smelfungus goes South,” Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe has studied Smollett’s travels in France and 
Italy, and an anonymous writer deals with the French Press 
of to-day. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett concludes her story, ‘‘ The 
Making of a Marchioness,” Mr. Stanley Weyman continues his 
**Count Hannibal,” and there is also a short story, “‘ The In- 
spector of Private Nuisances,” by Mr. Frank Richardson. The 
series of Family Budgets has now reached the figure of £10,000 
a year, an income the expenditure of which is described by Lady 
Agnew. There is a further instalment of Dr. Fitchett’s ‘‘ Tale 
of the Great Mutiny,” describing the Relief of Lucknow ; while 
‘*The Londoner” has been with his Logbook to the University 
Cricket Match and to the Stafford House Féte. 


Young America. 


‘* Tr,” said an Albany examiner recently, ‘‘ some of the immortals 
of literature and history could see themselves as the public school 
children of New York State see them, a cold shudder would start 
in Westminster Abbey and sweep around the earth until it lost 
itself in the corridors of our own Hall of Fame.” Brief biograph- 
ical notes of certain celebrities being asked for, one boy thus 
disposed of Darwin :— 

**1. Philosopher. 

2. Says we are all descended from monkeys. 
3. Can’t find the missing link. 
4. Crank.” 

Here are some more gems :— 

‘* Boadicea was a lady who had trouble with the Pope.” 

“‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table was written by R. W. 
Emerson, and its general plan is to produce perfect etiquette at 
table.” 

‘* Persephone was the gardess of the gates of Tartarus. She 
is said to have been girded with a mantle gored with blood.” 

‘* Medieval chivalry developed this —_ First the knight 
was any one who wanted to perform military service. Then 
chivalry was a brotherhood of knights formed of strong men who 
wished to do patrol service. They were model policemen.” 

** Puritans were a class of ple that came into existence, 
and wanted the church’s sweeping done more rapidly.” 

“* The Pilgrims were a religious sex that did not believe in the 
doctoring of the Church of England.” 

‘*The only means of communication the Colonists had was by 
horseback, and in this way it took quite a long time for a letter 
to get to Europe.” 

“The Five Nations were the Senecas, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Mohawks, and Tomahawks.” 

‘*The Habeas Corpus Act was an Act compelling the relatives 
of a dead person to produce his corpse in court should a dispute 
arise.” 

‘* Italy embraces the Po and the island of Sicily. The capital 
is Constantinople, on the Archipelago. Rome used to be. It con- 
tains a cathedral named after Peter the Great, who founded it. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on Scholar- 
ship List; Author of ‘* Scholarship School Management,” 
** Building of the British Empire,” ete. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1902. 
Sixth Month—September. 


Work TO BE PREPARED, 
1, ENGLISH. 


Candidates.—Gray’s Elegy, verses 21-24. Learn derivation of 
important words, noting particularly the suffixes. Analyse the 
whole, and parse words presenting difficulty. 

First Year.—The Hxpostulation, lines 124-160, or The T'ask, 
Book V., lines 131-192, with derivations, knowledge of allu- 
sions, etc. 

Second Year.—Paradise Lost, Book III., lines 345-399. 


2. CoMPOSITION. 


One or two essays each week from the list in the Pupil 
Teacher’s English Notebook. 


3. History. 


Candidates.—Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 

First Year.—Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI., to the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Second Year.—Anne. 


4, GroGRAPHY. 


Candidates.—Scotland: physical features, climate, produc- 
tions, industries. 

First Year.—Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. 

Second Year.— United States. 


5, ARITHMETIC, 
Candidates.—Recurring decimals. 
First Year.—Continued exercises on the metric system. 
Second Year.—Square root and its application. 


6. ALGEBRA AND Evciip. 


First Year.—Euclid: Props. 17-20, with three deductions per 
week. Algebra: problems in simple equations. 

Second Year.—Kuclid : Props. 47 ont 48, with four deductions 
perweek. Algebra: problems in equations with two unknowns. 


Notes on the Work for the Month. 
1. ENGLISH. 
Candidates.—Gray’s ‘* ELEGY,” verses 21-24. 
General Paraphrase (continued). 


Verse 21. Instead of widespread fame and poetical laments, their only record 
is the bure announcement of their names and ages carved by the ignorant 
villaver, coupled with appropriate texts, which, perhaps, soften the bitterness 
of death and separation by pointing out the promises of a happy future. 

arene 22. For no one is 80 absorbed in business or in self as to relinquish 
Ps pie ane me, te brightness, and warmth, and light, without some feeling 
OF regret and onging. 

, Verse 23. Yet the coming of death is softened by sympathy. The soul 
“out to wing its flight from earth is surrounded by kindly friends, whose 
krief is shown in tears. And even after death, when the lifeless clay is placed 
== tomb, there is still a feeling of connection—a living again in memory. 

erse 24. The day may come when some one of kindred life and thought 
may wander here, and inquire what was the fate of the man who in these lines 
pre eet ved the memory of thexe ype villagers. 

i“ iv Suxvestion in this line has been amply fulfilled. The world-wide fame 
Fev E egu has ted, not a chance visitor, but crowds of admirers, to visit 
*toke Pogis Churchyard, where the rugged elms and shady yew still grow.) 


VOL. XX11, 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 


Verse 21, Spelt. Perfect participle, qualifying name and years. 
Place, Objective case, governed by supply. 
Many. a is the difference between many a text and many 
teats 
A-ound. Adverb, modifying strewes. 
T ach, Strictly speaking, it should be teaches. That (the nomi- 
native) is singular, agreeing with its antecedent teat, But many 
a text suggests plurality ; hence the plural verb. 
Moralist—to die. Two objects after teach. 
Verse 22, For. Conjunction. 
Analyse thus: Who = subject. 
A prey to dumb forgetfulness = enlargement in apposition, 
Resigned = predicate. 
Ever = extension. 
Being = object. 
This pleasing, anxious = enlargement of object. 
Supply who before left and cast. 
Verse 23. Some. Adjective demonstrative in this case. 
Even. Adverb of emphasis, modifying from the tomd and in our 
ashes. 
Verse 24, For thee. This is grammatically connected with may say (97). 
Who. Second person. 
Dost. Auxiliary of present tense—not of emphasis, 
Chance = perchance. Adverb, modifying shall inquire. 
Led. Perfect participle, qualifying spirit. 


Cowrer’s “‘ Task,” Boox V. 
General Paraphrase (continued). 


Line 131. No trees were felled to erect this palace, no marble blocks were 
raised from out the quarry, but the very waves and floods were carved to build 
it. In such a palace Aristeus may have found his mother Cyrene, when he 
sought her advice over his lost bees; to some such building the poet might 
assign the arsenal of winter, where the gloomy, threatening clouds, his 
soldiers, find their weapons—the piercing sleet, the volleying rain, the hail 
that crushes the timid winter flower, and the snow that, surrounding the 
traveller with endless confusion, robs him of life and forms his winding-sheet. 

In the erection of this palace there were none of the usual sounds of hammor 
and chisel, but it reared itself as silently as the temple of old. The ice blocks, 
cut and fitted with precision, needed only to be placed together, when they 
froze into one. Lamps of every colour were artistically arranged so that 
every part was lighted ; and as the transparent ice did not enclose the light, 
the whole resembled the rising moon or some bright star fallen to earth. 

And so the building stood—the materials most perishing, and yet by the 
frost made as hard as a rock. In the interior nothing was wanting to make it 
appear worthy of a royal residence. Long wreaths of ice flowers, which feared 
nothing but warmth, ornamented the walls. There were, indeed, no mirrors— 
nor were they needed, where every wall was a mirror; but dinner tables and 
seats, comfortable at least to the eye, were there, lounges, and a lofty throne. 
The same slipperiness was found in all things, which melted under the warm 
tonch—a dream of beauty made out of limpid water, and doomed soon to re 
turn to that state. 

‘the whoie erection was—though the empress did not think of it—an eloquent 
satire or allegory of kingly grandeur: apparently lasting, yet soon to pass 
away ; precious, yet worthless; beautiful and alluring to look at, but in reality 
treacherous and deceptive. 

Line 171. Monarchs must have something to play at. Some have amused 
themselves by carving huge statues out of rocks, or building great erections, 
like the Colossus of Rhodes. Others, who have wasted the best years of their 
lives in indolence, devoted all the energy of the few years remaining to them 
to the designing and building of gigantic tombs and splendid mausoleums to 
receive their bodies, and thus confer upon them the fame which they little 
deserve. Others, again, have sought for recreation in war, and inflicted mise 
on their subjects in sport. But if nations were wise, this is an amusemen 
which kings should be debarred from. The staff of office should be wrested 
from the hands of those weak-minded men who bring Thisery and untold 
suffering on the world simply for mischief, and because mankind is silly 
enough to allow it. 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 132. Wouldst. Principal verb in this case. 

133. To enrich. Infinitive of purpose, 

140. Sleet, volley, hail, and snow. In apposition with weapons. 

144. Dream. Nominative to arises anderstood. 

146. /ce, In apposition with parts. 

148. Than. Comparative conjunction, joining cement and water. 

Interfused. Perfect participle, qualifying water. 
To make, Infinitive of purpose to interfused, taking two objecta, 
them and one. 

152. Moon. Nominative after seemed, 

New = newly. Adverb, modifying risen. 

154. Though. Correlative with yet. Read: “Though the materials 
were smooth and slippery, yet they, being frost-bound, were 
firm as a rock.” 

156. Wanted. Either say it wanted, etc., or take aught (subjeci, 
wanted (predicate), in the sense of was missing. 

Within, Adverb of place. 

157. Residence. Object, governed by be/it. 

159. But = except. Generally considered a preposition. 

160. Read: None (that is, nothing) needed mirror. 

1066. Supply it was a scene, etc. 
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146 THE PRACTICAL 


Line 168. Soon. Adverb, modifying to slide, which limits it, 
100. But = only. Adverb. 
178. Hewing. Gerund, governed by at. So also building, 
170. Mountain. Adverb of degree, modifying high. 
184. Analyse: Some = subject 
Short-lived themselves = enlargement. 
Have sought = predicate. 
To immortalise their bones by pyramids and mausolean pomp 
« object. 
154. Themselves. Pronoun emphatic, in apposition with some, 
int. Note the double object after make. 
Is7. Were. Subjunctive mood. 
180. Tv extort. An infinitive, modifying would do, 
192. World. In apposition with toy. 
Full notes, etc., on the Expostulation will be found in the edition published 
by Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, 


Second Year. 


All necessary notes on parsing, analysis, and paraphrase are 
iven in the text-book recommended—Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Sook LIL. (Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons). 


2. History. 


Candidates.—The chief points in Edward the Sixth’s reign 
are—(l) the advance of the Reformation; (2) the political 
scheming of Northumberland ; and (3) the social discontent and 
unrest, as evidenced by Ket’s rebellion. The dissolution of the 
monasteries had been keenly felt by the poor. They lost their 
best friends in the monks; and the lands, being by the new 
owners turned into sheep farms, did not now require so many 
labourers. Hence much suffering. The social problem, ‘‘ what 
to do with the poor,” now, for the first time, had to be faced. 
Many attempts were made to legislate successfully on the topic, 
but none met the difficulty till the Poor Laws of Elizabeth, which 
compelled every parish to maintain its poor, and meet the ex- 
pense by a rate. 

Mary.—The attempts to make Lady Jane Grey queen; the 
return to Roman Catholicism ; the Marian persecution ; the war 
with France, 

Llizabeth.—This is a very important reign, and must be care- 
fully studied. The following points must ed ee aya i 

1. The difliculties Elizabeth had to face: no.army, no 
navy; no money, no trade; the enmity of France 
and Spain, and a religious controversy at home. 

2. Mary Queen of Scots—life and character. 

3. The Armada; its causes and effects. 

1. The writers. 

5. The ** Sea dogs ” 

Irish rebellion. 

7. The wonderful increase in wealth and power. 

First Year.—Henry I1V.—Chief Points: 

1. His title to the throne. 

2. The plots against him. 

3. The Lollards and the Statute De Heretico Combu- 

rendo., 

4. The growth of power in the Perliament. 

Henry V. 

The French campaign. 

Henry VI. 

1. The arrangements during minority. 

2. Affairs in France; gradual loss of power after the 

breaking of the alliance with the Duke of Burgundy. 

3 Joan of Are. 

4. Cade’s rebellion. 

5. Home affairs up till the outbreak of the Wars of the 

Rost Ss, 

Second Year.—Anne. 

1. Scotch Act of Security (1703), by which the Scotch 
stipulated that the next sovereign of Scotland should 
not be the king of England, unless they were allowed 
the same trading privileges as the English. This 
led to 

Union with Scotland (1707), the terms of which must 

be prepared, 

3. Affairs conducted by a Whig Ministry till 1710. Note 
Dr. Sacheverell’s trial. He had attacked the prin- 
ciples of the Whigs, and, though he was condemned, 
the light sentence and the outburst of popular ap- 
proval of his acts hastened the downfall of the 
Government. A Tory Ministry brought the war to 
ac lose, 

4. The War of the Spanish Succession. 

(a) Canses 

To limit the power of Louis; to prevent the 
French and Spanish thrones hon being 
united; to preclude the possibility of France 
becoming powerful enough to force England 
to take the Stuarts back. 


Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, etc. 


te 
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(b) Events :— 
1702. Capture of Venloo, Ruremond, and Liege. 
1703. Comparatively uneventful. Capture of 
Bonn, Huy, and Limberg. 
1704. BLenuetmm. (Learn plan; note results.) 
Capture of Gibraltar. 
1705. Operations practically stopped by timidity 
of the Dutch. 
1706. RamItures. Captureof Brussels, Antwerp, 
Louvain, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, etc. 
1708. OUDENARDE. 
1709. MALPLAQUET. 
1711. Marlborough dismissed. 
(2) Results :— 
Treaty of Utrecht. (Terms must be learned. 
Note that these were not so favourable as 
those offered by Louis in 1709.) 


3. GEOGRAPHY. 

Candidates.—Draw maps continually—the only means of fixing 
places properly. Note the meaning of terms—for example, 
Minch, Glenmore, Strathmore, Firth, Hebrides, etc. 

Second Year.—The geography of the United States needs a good 
deal of preparation, as it is specially marked in the syllabus. 

The following data should be entered in notebooks and com- 
mitted to memory :— 

Area—3,581,885 square miles. 

Population—62,622,250. 

Chief Exports.—Animals, bacon, beef, cheese, corn, cotton, 
fish, fruit, hops, iron and steel goods, lard, leather, petroleum, 
tobacco, sugar, and wood. 

Chief Imports.— Cotton goods, linen goods, metal goods, books, 
jute, machinery, silks, etc. 

United States include forty-five partially independent states, 
five organised territories (New Mexico, Arizona, Alaska, Indian 
Territory, District of Colum ia), and one unorganised territory— 
Oklahoma. 

Government, 

1. Each state has a legislature of its own to deal with 
local affairs. A territory has no legislature, but is 
controlled from Washington. 

2. The Central or Federal Government :— 

(a) The President, elected every four years. 

(b) The Senate—90 members (two from each state), 
elected for six years. 

(c) House of Representatives—357 (each state re- 
turning members according to population), 
dead for two years. 

Over the whole is the Supreme Court of the Chief 
Justice and eight Justices. 

Prepare answers to the following questions :— 

1. Name some of the great selwaye and waterways of the 
United States, and write a full account of one of 
them. 

2. Give a brief description of the Yellowstone Park, 
U.S.A., explaining the cause of the peculiar 
phenomena to be observed. 

3. Write what you know about the Gulf Stream. 

4. Name four of the principal productions of the United 
States, and say what towns are specially interested 
in each product. 

5. Which of the United States borders on the Gulf of 
Mexico? Say what you can of the climate and pro- 
ductions of one of them. 

6. Give a short account of the Philippines or Cuba. 

7. What rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico? Describe 
the course of one of them. 

8. Explain how the United States are governed. 

9. Give an account of the rise and progress of San 
Francisco. What features would chiefly strike a 
stranger on his walking through the streets ? 

Name ten towns in the United States, and give some 
account of the trade and manufactures of each. 


10. 


4. ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates must carefully master the theory of recurring 
decimals, anc learn the proofs of the rule for converting recurring 
decimals to vulgar fractions. For example,— 

1. To reduce *397 to an equivalent vulgar fraction. 

Let F = the fraction. 
(a) Then F = ‘897897897, etc. 

(Multiply by a sufficient power of 10 to carry all repeating 
figures over the decimal point. ) 

(b) Then 1000 F = 897°897897897, ete. 
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(Now subtract (a) from (b).) 
Then 999 F = 897, 
~_ 897 
or = . 
999 
2, With mixed repeaters. 
To reduce *7865 to an equivalent vulgar fraction. 
Let F = the required fraction. 
(a) Then F = “786565656565, eto. 
(Multiply by a sufficient power of 10 to carry all four digits 
over the decimal point. ) 
(b) Then 10000 F = 7865°656565, etc. 
(Multiply (a) by a sufficient power of 10 to carry non-repeaters 
over the decimal point. ) 
(c) Then 100 F = 78°656565. 
(Subtract (c) from (b).) 
9900 F = 7865 - 78, 
or F = 2865 - 78 
9900 
Hence the rule: Subtract the non-repeaters from the whole 
number for the numerator; place as many 9’s as repeaters and 
(’s as non-repeaters for the denominator. 
Note also addition, subtraction, and multiplication of recurring 
decimals without reducing to vulgar fractions. 
Second Year.—The application of the square root is very 
commonly needed. For example :— 
Given the area of a square, find the side. 
It is also used in the questions on right-angled triangles. In 
a right-angled triangle, the square on the hypot- 
enuse = the sum of the squares on the sides; 4 
hence if any two sides be known, the third can 
be determined. 
In the triangle ABC (right-angled at B), if 
sides AB and BC are 4 and 3-in length, then 
AC must be /47 +3? = ,/25=5. So AB 
2 - 3, BO = /5? - 4 
Example of A pplication.—‘‘ A ladder touches 
a wall 12 feet above the ground, and the bottom 
is 5 feet from the wall; what is the length of 
the ladder?” Draw a diagram, and it will be seen that the 
ladder is the hypotenuse of a triangle. .«. = ,/12* + 5° = 13. 


Test Questions. 
(These are corrected, if desired, at a nominal charge. ) 
1. English.—Candidates. 
Analyse verse 20, and parse yet, even to prolect, some, 
still, decked. 
First Year. 
Analyse and paraphrase lines 117-126, The Task, and 
parse safe, fretted wild, in vain, before, as if, as (126). 
Or, Analyse and paraphrase lines 95-106, Hapostulation, and 
parse to perish, to watch, others, what, alone, his own, 
each other. 
Second Year. 
Parapbrase lines 305-317, Paradise Lost, Book III. 
Analyse the same lines, and parse though, utter, worthiest 
to be so, by being good, also, both. 
2. History.—Candidates. 

(1.) How did Henry the Seventh obtain money ? 

(2.) Say what you can of Wolsey, More, and Morton. 

lirst Year. 

(1.) What were the causes of the Hundred Years’ War ? 
Say what you can of events up to 1360. 

(2.) Point out the results of the Peasants’ Revolt. Who 
were the Lords Appellant ? 

Second Year. 

(1.) Say what you can of William the Third’s foreign 
policy. How far was he successful in carrying out 
his projects ? 

(2.) Give an account of the reduction of Ireland. 

3. Geography.—Candidates. 

(1.) Say what you can of the industries of Wales. 

2.) Describe, with a sketch-map, a coasting voyage from 
Cardiff to Chester. 

First Year. 

(1.) What do you understand by “Italian unity”? Where 
and for what noted are Siena, Milan, Capri, Brin- 
disi, Messina? 

_ (2.) Say all you can of the kingdom of Servia. 
Second Year, 

(l.) What provinces, etc., make up the Dominion of 
Canada? What is a leading industry in each? 

(2.) Give some account of the character of trade between 
Canada and the British Isles. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1901. 
Eleventh Month. 
Work TO BE PREPARED. 
1, ENGLISH. 


Revise generally. Candidates must make quite sure of all 
suffixes, first year pupil teachers of all prefixes, second year 
upil teachers must master the history of the language, an«| 
be able to deal with the common mistakes in the spoken and 
written language. 
2. History. 


Candidates.—George IV., William IV., and Victoria. 
First Year.—Revise up to 1400. 
Second Year.—Finish the reign of Victoria. 


3. GROGRAPHY. 


General revision. Practise likely maps. Make quite sure of 
industries, towns, and governments. 


4. ARITHMETIC, 


Look up the theory of all rules, and work any problems, etc., 

on the year’s work. 
5. Evcnip. 

First Year.—Revise Props. 21-26, with ten deductions per 
week. 

Second Year.—Revise Props. 4-48, with ten deductions per 
week, 

Test Examination. 


The following questions should be answered under examination conditions, 
and in the specified time. 

If desired, the papers will be marked, criticised, and returned. Any pupil 
teachers willing to avail themselves of this offer should send papers as soon as 
possible to Mr. A. T. Flux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent, together with a postal 
order for two shillings. 

CANDIDATES, 
ARITHMETIC. 
(1 hour. Answer three questions, including the first if you can.) 

1. Multiply 729 by 365. (You then have six lines of figures.) What results 
do you obtain if (a) you subtract the first line from the /ast ? (6) you subtract 
the third from the fourth ? (c) you add the third line to the sixth? 

Of which lines is 81 a factor? Of which 73? 

If a man’s income is £3, 0s. 9d. a day, how many pence is that per annum? 

2. Divide £3, 7s. 103d. by §; and divide 17 tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs. 27 lbs. 15 oz. 
by 37. ei i 

8. Simplity 40f9 + 1318, “S674? of 95, 61. 

1348+ 29x GP 428571 

4. Express £3, 17s. 103d. as a decimal of £1, and 17 cwt. 3 qrs, 24 Ibs. 8 oz. as 
the decimal of 1 ton, by practice method if you can. 

5. Find the total value of 184% score at £2, 13s. 3°d. each, and 31, dozen 
at £2, 6s. 8#d. each. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
(? hour. Answer three questions.) 

1. How would you find the specific gravity of (1) a solid? (2) a liquid? 
Answer fully. 

2. Two iron bars of equal length and thickness are fastened together without 
overlapping, so as to ‘make a figure in the shape T. Where is the centre of 
gravity? 

3. Weights of 18 ounces and 7 ounces are joined by a thread which passes 
over a fixed pulley. The larger weight rests on a table at a point underneath 
the pulley ; the smaller weight hangs in air. What is the pressure (1) on the 
table? (2) on the pulley? 

4. Packages are placed on the racks in a railway carriage. Frm which side 
are they likely to fall (a) when the train starts? (6) when it stops? 


Music. 
(15 minutes. Answer three questions.) 
1. What other groups of contiguous scale-tones are separated by the same 
intervasbasd rm fs |i 1,t,drmi 
2. Name the intervals f-1, s-d', r-d', m-t, t,-f. 
3. Write over each note and rest in the following its value in pulses or 
fractions of a pulse : 


|m :d.m:is £ 39.7F mii= 3 S :-.t,:d | 


History. 

(? hour. Answer three questions, including the first if you can.) 

1. Say what you can of the origin and results of the Wars of the Roses. 

2. When, where, between whom, and with what results were the following 
battles fought—Agincourt, Flodden, Marston Moor, Blenheim, Lewes? 

3. Give some account of any three of the following—Hubert de Burgh, 
Protector Somerset, Raleigh, Marlborough, Cromwell. 

4. How did Scotland become united to England (a) under one crown? 
(b) under one parliament? 

5. Write brief notes on the following—Mad Parliament, Long Parliament, 
Whigs and Tories, Hampton Court Conference, Trial of the Seven Bishops. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
(? hour. Answer three questions. ) 


1. What districts in the British Isles are connected with the production of 
corn, fruit, cattle, cheese? Name the chief marke’ towns and ports of each 
district. 
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2. Mention some facts interesting to children connected with the Peak dis- 
trict, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Anglesey, Trossachs, Giant's Causeway. 

3. Make a list of the chief islands round Great Britain, and say a few words 
about one 

4. Where and what are the following — Dundee, Rathlin, Exmoor, New 
Forest, Wexford, Oban, Crinan? 
5. Bay what you can of the government of the British Isles. 


ENGLISH. 
(? hour. Answer three questions.) 
1. Analyse the following : 
* Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
Aa light aa if he felt no wound, 
Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side, 
* Then it was truth!’ he said.” 
2. Parse words in italics. 

3. Give the meaning of bartisan, leaguer, paladin, rowel, portcullis, targe, 
and palfrey 

4. Explain: 

* And in the chief three mullets stood.” 
* Flodden had been Bannockburn.” 
* To moated Lichfield’s lofty pile.” 
* My basnet to a prentice cap, 
Lord Surrey's o'er the Till!” 
* By Archibald won in bloody work, 
Against the Saracen and Turk.” 

5. Define nominative case, infinitive mood, passive voice, and give illustra- 
tions from the poem. 

COMPOSITION, 
(30 minutes. ) 
Give in your own words the substance of Wilton’s story, or describe, with a 
plan, the battle of Flodden. 
First YEAR. 
ARITHMETIC, 
(lL hour. Answer three questions, including the first if you can.) 

1. Define measure and multiple. Of how many numbers is 288 a multiple 
(omit 1 and 288)? What multiple of 357 is nearest to 10,000, and by how much 
is it nearest? Find the G.C.M, of 2, #, and %. 

2. Find the missing term in cach of the following, and explain the principle 
on which you work —80:( ):;100;14; 287:372::( ): 5876; ( ):342:: 
ms 312 

In what proportions must tea at 2s. 6d. per lb. be mixed with tea at 3s. 9d. 
per lb. to make a mixture worth 2s, 0d. per Ib. ? 

4. Is travelling at ls. per mile more or less expensive than travelling at 65 

entimes per kilometre? (1 metre 30°37 inches ; 25 francs = £1.) 

5. A man buys a farm of 120 acres for £3225. He repairs the buildings, and 
lets it at 288. per acre, thereby getting 3! per cent. for his money. How much 
did he spend on repairs? 

ENGLISH, 
(? hour. Answer Question 1 and two others.) 

1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 

** Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
1 only would repress them to secure ; 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those who toil.” 

2. Give in your own words Goldsmith's idea of the English character. 

3. Give the meaning of the prefixes in the following words, and give two 
other examples of each--represt, transmit, disproportioned, depopulation, 
submiasive, proceasion, sympathetic, extols. 

4. Write a brief life of Goldsmith, and say who were his chief friends. 

5. In what metre is The Traveller written? Quote four lines, and mark the 
accents, 

COMPOSITION, 
(30 minutes. ) 
What were Goldsmith’s views on Happiness, or on The Character of the 
English! 
History. 
(j hour. Answer three questions, including the last if you can.) 

1. What opposition had Richard the Third to face on his accession? How 
long did he reign ? 

2. Write a short account of any two of the following—Warwick the King- 
maker, Sir Thomas More, Raleigh, Wolsey, Francis Drake, 

8. What important events happened at Northallerton, Berkeley, Pontefract, 

Hexham, and Fotheringay ? 

4. Mention six statutes passed with regard to church affairs, and say what 

you can of one. 

5. Give some account of social life in Tudor times. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
(? hour, Answer three questions, including the first if you can.) 
1. Draw a sketch-map of India, putting in rivers and mountains, and Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, Lahore, and Patna. 
2. What is the value to Russia of the Trans-Siberian Railway (a) com- 
mercially ? (6) politically? What are the ports at the Pacific end of the line? 
3. Describe the industries and chief towns of that part of Germany through 
which the Rhine flows 
4. Write fifteen or twenty lines on one of the following—Chinese trade ; 
Greece ; Ceylon ; lakes and inland seas of Asia. 
Give the position of four of the following places, and mention any in- 
teresting facts about them—Rangoon, Singapore, Leipzig, Lyons, Rheims, 
Florence, Moscow, Shanghai. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
(2 hour. Answer three questions.) 
1. A bright vessel filled with ice is brought into a hot room. What result, 
besides the melting of the ive, will be observed? How do you explain the result 
in question? 
2. One jar contains a pound of ice, and another a pound of ice-cold water. 
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A pound of water at 90° OC. is poured into each jar. What will be the tem. 
perature of each mixture, and how do you account for the difference? 

3. A beam of iight falls obliquely upon the surface of water. Draw a diagram 
to show the course of the reflected ray. What can you say about the bright- 
ness of the reflected ray (1) when the beam of light falls nearly perpendicularly 
on the water? (2) when it falls very obliquely? 

4. Two things happen when a beam of sunlight passes through a prism; 
what are they? What result is obtained if the sunlight, before reaching the 
ptism, has to pass through a piece of red glass? 

5. Point out the changes in volume which occur when ice at - 10° CO. is 
heated till nothing is left in the vessel. 


Music. 
(15 minutes. Answer three questions.) 


1. Rewrite the following, making a change to the first flat key at (a), and a 
return to the original at (6) :— 


(a) (b 
adsmstalsftaldtr'd. 
i. Write the following intervals—major third above ray; imperfect fifth 
above me; perfect fifth above te; minor third above fe; major third above 
ta. 


3. Rewrite the following in two-pulse measure, halving the value of each 
note and rest :— 


|s:—|m:a|m:-.rja:—|f:8.f\m:s|r:—|-:-| 
|a: |e: |: jm: |e: - |¢.m:rla:-|-:-| 


Szeconp YEAR. 
ARITHMETIC. 
(l hour. Answer three questions. ) 

1. It is a fact that if the numerator and denominator of a fraction are multi- 
plied by the same number, the fraction is unaltered in value. Show how, by 
means of this fact, we can take ? from ,;. 

Simplify, using any algebraic factor you like— 

vy of yy) - G of ), 
t+ 

2. At what rate per cent. simple interest would a sum of money amount in 
ten years to as much as it amounts to in two years at 20 per cent. compound 
interest? i 

3. Find the length of the edge of a cube which cost £2703, 14s. 53d. at 4s. 2d. 
per cubic inch, 

4. A square pond, whose side is 75 feet, is girt with a path 24 yards broad. 
Find the cost of asphalting this path at 9d. per square yard. 

5. A man sells £39,300 4 per cent. stock at 152, and invests in another stock 

vaying 23 per cent., whereby his income was diminished by £120 per annum. 
Find the price he paid for the latter stock (neglect brokcrage). 


History. 
(? hour. Answer three questions, including the first if you can.) 


1. Write a short essay on some of the advances made in the nineteenth 
century. 

2. Give some account of any three of the following— Blake, Judge Jeffreys, 
Addison, Admiral Byng, Wilberforce. 

3. Give full particulars of one of the following—the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; the Septennial Act ; the Chartists. 

4. Say what you can of the Reform Bill. 

5. Describe, with a plan, any great battle you have read of. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
(? hour. Answer three questions. More marks are assigned to 
No, 3 than to the others.) 

1. Describe the plants and animals peculiar to South America or Australia. 

2. Describe, with a sketch-map, a journey from Montreal to Vancouver. _ 

3. Draw a sketch-map of South Africa, showing the various states of which 
it is composed. 

4. What do you know about Tasmania or New Zealand? ’ 

5. Explain the following—pampas, selvas, karroo, ranching, ostrich farm- 
ing. With what countries are the terms associated / 


Music. 
(15 minutes. Answer three questions.) 

1. Name the intervals formed by each of the following notes with the others— 

se t d' f". 

2. Write cut the following in three-pulse measure (the figures show pulses): 
1h 4 416311 2 133% 2 
smdmsilsfretmrmrd 

3. Explain briefly the meanings of the following terms—grazioso, piano, 

marcato, diminuende, staccato. 

ENGLISH. 
(? hour. Answer Question 1 and two others.) 

1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 

“ But ’tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.” 

2. Explain the following—“I have some aim ;” “the posture of your blows ;” 

*orts and imitations ;” ** men cautelous ;” ‘set our battles on." E ° 

3. By whom, to whom, and on what occasions were the following lines 

uttered ?— 

(a) ** This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 

(+) “ The last of all the Romans.” 

(c) “In Parthia did I take thee prisoner.” 
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(d) “I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing.” 
(e) “Oh! he sits high in all the people’s hearts,” 
(/) “1 know where I will wear this dagger, then.” 
4. Write a character of Brutus or Cassius, illustrating your statements by 
otations. 
rhe what you can of the date of composition of Julius Cesar, and the 
sources from which Shakespeare obtained his material. 


CoMPOSITION, 
(4 hour.) 


Give a brief summary of Antony’s oration over the body of Casar, or write 
a brief essay on Australian Federation. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
(? hour. Answer three questions. ) 


1. Mustard seeds are grown on wet flannel. After a time the plants are 
found to be heavier than the original seeds. How has this increase been 
obtained? Name the materials necessary for such increase. 

2, What results may be observed when a piece of sodium is thrown into 
water? How do you account for the facts you describe? 

3. A piece of marble is placed in a very hot fire for an hour or two. It is 
taken out and allowed to cool ; then water is poured on it. What changes in 
the stutf may be observed? What chemical actions accompany the changes in 
question ¢ 
. 4. Where are the earth's magnetic poles, and where is the magnetic equator? 
How would you expect a dipping needle to behave if taken to these places? 

5. Say all you can about hydrogen, its preparation and properties, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1901. 
Ninth Month. 
WorK TO BE PREPARED. 

1. Reading, Repetition, and Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily 
practice in each. 

2. Teaching.—Chaps. ix. and x., Scholarship School Management. 

3. Geography.— 

(1.) British North America: industries, imports, ex- 
ports, statesand territories, townsand government. 

(2.) Revise the United States. 

. English.— 

(1.) Laws of verse. 

(2.) Twenty-five roots and meanings per week. 

(3.) Literature, 1800 to 1850. 

(4.) Julius Cesar, Act V., Sceres 1 and 2. 

5. History.—George IIT. 

6. Arithmetic.—Measurement of areas and solids. 

7. Algebra.—Ratio, proportion, and variation. 

8. Huclid.—Revise Book I., Props. 40-48, with ten deductions 
per week. 

9. Llementary Science.—Elementary astronomy ; measurement 
of angles by degrees, minutes, etc.; altitude and azimuth ; 
motions of the stars. 

10. Languages.—Work one examination paper per week on 
Miltiades (PRactTicAL TEACHER edition). fo 
Le Roi des Montagnes. 

1l. Drawing.—A freehand copy each week. 

12. Music.—Chap. ix., School Music Teacher. 

13. Domestic Economy.—Infectious diseases: symptoms, treat- 
ment, disinfection. 


Notes on the Work for the Month. 


1. English.—Verse is distinguished from prose by the regularity of the accent. 
In prose, strongly accented syllables occur at irregular distances, but in poetry 
the words are so arranged that these accents come regularly. Rhyme is not 
at all necessary in poetry. 

The parts into which a line may be divided are termed ‘eet, and “ scanning ” 
a line is dividing it into the proper feet and marking the accents. 

The common feet used are :— 


The Iambus—two syllables, the second accented. For example,— 
The cur | few tolls | the knell | of part | ing day. 
The Trochee—two syllables, the first accented. For example, — 
In the | cold and | bit ter | weather. 
The Spondee—two syllables, both accented. 
The Pyrrhic—two unaccented syllables. 
The Anapwst—three syllables, the third accented. For example,— 


, Tam mon | arch of all |Tsur vey. 
The Dactyl—three syllables, the first accented. For example,— 
. Take her up | ten der Ty | litt her with | care. 
» Amphibrach—three syllables, the middle one accented. For example, — 
And in the | dim for est | thou heardst a | low moan ing. 
These are easily remembered by committing the following lines to memory :— 
Trochee | trips from | long to | short ; 
From long | to long J in sol | emn sort 
Slow spondee stalks, strong foot, yet ill able 
Ever to | come up with | dacty] tri | syllable. 
lam | bics march | from short | to long . 
With a leap | and a bound | the swift an | apests throng. 
One syfla | ble long with | one short at | each side 
Amphibrach lys hastes with Ja stately | stride. 


— 


The 


ur chapters from ' 





This not only gives the names, but supplies examples of each kind. 

If a line has only one foot, it is called monometer; two = dimeter; three = 
trimeter ; four = tetrameter; five = pentameter ; six = hexameter, etc, 

A line is said to be hyper-metric when it contains an extra syllable—for 
example, the last in the above lines. 

To prevent monotony, poets frequently alter the metre—that is, insert, say, 
a trochee for iambic, etc. 

The following terms should be noted :— 

Blank verse = iambic pentameters unrhymed. 
Heroic measure = iambic pentameters of rhymed couplets. 

Scan the following, and decide what they are :— 

(1.) “* His sword was in the sheath.” 

(2.) “ Not far advanced was morning day.” 

(3.) ‘* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.” 

(4.) “Oh, the long and dreary winter.” 

(5.) ** Attend ! all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise.” 

(6.) “As ye sweep through the deep.” 

Practice should ‘be taken in scanning the lines in Judius Caesar, 

2. Historu.—George 111, A long and very important, reign. The following 
are the chief points :— 

(1.) The conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, which gave us the whole of 
Canada. 

(2.) The affair of John Wilkes. 

(3.) Quarrel with the American Colonies, culminating in— 

(4.) The War of Independence, at the end of which England was fighting all 
the chief nations of Europe. 

(5.) The No-Popery Riots. 

(6.) Pitt’s India Bill, regulating the power of the East India Company. 

(7.) The French Revolution, its causes and progress till the declaration of 
war in 1798. 

(8.) The war with France. 

(9.) The Peace of Amiens. 

(10.) Irish discontent and rebellion. Union with Great Britain. 

(11.) Nelson's victories. 

(12.) The Peninsular War and the battle of Waterloo. 

(13.) The war with the United States. 

(14.) Great distress, etc., following upon the war. 

Prepare answers to the following questions :— 

(1.) What events led to the battle of Waterloo? Describe it. 

(2.) What effect had the French Revolution on the leading statesmen of the 
time—Pitt, Burke, and Fox? 

(3.) What were Nelson's three most important victories? Give dates, and 
very briefly describe the events which led to the battle in each case. 

(4.) Trace the causes of revolt of the American Colonies, 

(5.) Say what you can of Warren Hastings and Marquis Wellesley. 

(6.) Point out some of the great inventions in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 
¥ (7.) What were the Berlin Decrees, and what was their effect on English 

istory 

3. Algebra.—The theory of ratio and proportion must be carefully studied. 
There is little difficulty when the terms are once clearly understood, The 
results expressed in par. 300 must be learned—that is, 

: If a:b =c:d, then b:a = d:e, ete. 

4. Euclid.—Deductions (continued), 

(1.) PQ, PR, the equal sides of an isosceles triangle PQR, are produced to 
S and T so that PS, PT are equal. RS, QT intersect in M. If the angle SQT 
is equal to the angle PQR, then the angle SMQ is equal to twice the angle 

R. 


PR. 
(2.) Find a point in the diagonal pop of a square from which, if a 
line be drawn parallel to any side of the square, meeting another side pro- 
duced, it wid form, with the produced diagonal and produced side, a triangle 
equal to the given square. 

(3.) ABC is a triangle in which AB is greater than AC. The bisector of the 
angle A meets the base in D. Show that ADB is an obtuse angle. 

(4.) In any triangle ABO, if BE, CF be | So on any line through 
A, and D be the bisection of BC, show that DE = DF, (Produce ED, and use 
I. 28 and 26.) 

(5.) If the equal sides of the isosceles triangle are PQ, PR, find 8 and T, in 
PQ, PR respectively, so that QS, ST, TR may be equal. 

6.) ABC is an acute-angled triangle, and BC (which is less than AB) is 
produced to D. Find a point Pin AC so that the angle BPA is equal to the 
angle ACD. 

(7.) Show that the angle contained by the bisector of the vertical angle of 
a triangle and the perpendicular from the vertex to the base is equal to half 
the difference of the angles at the base. 

(8.) Give the algebraic formule for Props. 1 and 3, Book IL., and hence show 
that the latter is a special case of the former. 

(9.) If ABC be an acute angle, BD, CE be drawn at right angles to AC, Al; 
respectively, then the rectangle contained by BA, AE is equal to the rectang\ 
contained by CA, AD. 

(10.) A rectangle has its long sides doublg the length of its short sides 
Describe a square equal in area, without using a circle in the construction. 

5. Domestic Economy.— vy, answers to the following :— 

(1.) How would you make a linseed poultice? 

(2.) If a child in your school was severely scalded, what would you do’ 
and how would you do it? 

(3.) Mention some frequent symptoms of influenza, and describe the treat 
ment suitable to that complaint. 

(4.) By what means would you endeavour to prevent in young children 
(a) earache, (b) toothache, and (c) rheumatism ? 

(5.) What would you do in the following case of accident in school—(a) a 
cut finger, (4) an ileptic fit, (c) nose bleeding, (d) scalding? 

(6.) What are disinfectants? Name some which are inexpensive and effective, 
and say how they should be used. 

(7.) Explain—anwmic, anesthetic, antiseptic, bacteria, hemorrhage, caustic, 
detergent, enteric, zymotic. 

(8.) Distinguish between venous and arterial bleeding. 


Test Questions. 


1. How far is it true that history is the biography of great 
men ? 


2. Write an essay on ‘The Value of the Study of History ~ 


Or, 
‘* Words are‘1ike leaves, and when they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 
Or, “‘ Necessity is the Mother of Invention.” 
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3. Say what you can of the physical features, climate, and 
productions of British Columbia. 

4. Sketch the history of the Congo Free State. What do you 
think of its future ? 

5. Analyse the following, and parse the words in italics :— 

** With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Even so great men great losses should endure. 
I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so.” 

6. What was the ‘Change of Style”? Explain clearly why 

any alteration in the calendar was necessary. 
7. A can give B 5 seconds start in a quarter-mile race and 
beat him by 20 feet, but is himself beaten by 88 feet when he 
attempts to give 10 seconds start. How many yards can A give 
3 in a quarter-mile race to finish even? Ans. 40. 

8. A person invested part of £1000 in the 34 per cent. stock 
at 80, and the remainder in 5 per cent. stock at 112, and his 
j int income from both was £44, ls. 3d. What was the amount 
of each investment ? Ans. £650 and £350. 

9. Say what you can of the preparation and properties of 
copper. Name its chief compounds, 

10. How would you distinguish between a broken arm and a 
dislocated one ? 


CORRESPONDENCE: RULES (as usual). 
(All corre sponde nts answered by post.) 


—t rod Ps ta— 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1902. 
BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 





TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S WORK. 
Turory or TEACHING. 
1. Waar are the tests of good discipline in a school or class? 
When should ‘ apple-pie” order be insisted upon ? 

2. What is the difference between voluntary and involuntary 
ittention? Give examples of both, and of the conditions under 
which the powers of fixing and concentrating the attention of 
scholars may best be strengthened. 

3. Write a short biography of Locke, dwelling on those facts 
which qualify him to speak with authority on educational 
matters, 

4. What recommendations does Locke make for “‘ hardening ” 
the constitution of children? Criticise his remarks on this sub- 
ject. 

ARITHMETIC, 

1. State and prove the rule’ for testing whether a given 
number is divisible by 11. 

2. What are the chief sources of the errors made by children 
in finding the L.C.M. of a series of numbers? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Give a summary of the first Act of Macbeth, and quote 
reasages to illustrate the characters of ‘Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth. ; 

2. What is meant by—Aerns and gallowg/asses ; Bellona’s 
bridegroom ; a man forlid ; metaphysical ; God ’ild us; the cat 7 
he adage ? 

TRIGONOMETRY. 
Prove that 
1. cot® A cos? A = cot® A — cos® A. 
2. tan® A + cot® A - 1 = sin® A tan? A + cos? A cot? A. 
3. (sec A + cosec A)* — (tan A + cot A)*® = 2 see A cosec A, 


FRENCH. 

1. How is the gender of French nouns related to that of the 
Latin nouns from which they are derived? When invariable 
parts of speech—that is, adverbs, etc.—are used as nouns, of 
what gender are they considered to be? 

2. Translate into English — 

A peine avait-il prononcé ces mots, qu'un vautour a téte 
hauve tombe, de la cime d’un arbre desséché, sur une hiron- 
lelle; un aigle fond du sommet des montagnes, il enléve le 
vautour dans ses serres puissantes; soudain I’éclair brille a 





Yorient, la foudre éclate, perce d’un trait enflammé le roi des airs, 
et précipite sur la terre le vainqueur, le vaincu, et leur victime, 

3. Translate into French :— 

In the interval which had elapsed between the end of Arnold's 
career at Oxford and his entrance upon life had taken place 
the great change from boyhood to manhood, and with it a 
corresponding change or growth of character more marked and 
more important than at any subsequent period of his life. 


NOTES AND SYLLABUS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Study the rules for the use of stops, and read .chapters from 
standard authors for the sake of illustrations. 

Write essays on the following :— 

1. The contrast between a fertile country and one rich in 
minerals. 

. The duty and methods of providing for old age. 
. The study of foreign languages. 
Modern means of locomotion. 


2 to 


> 


Tueory or TEACHING, 


(a) Study carefully chap. v. in Collar and Crook. The 
matter dealt with in that chapter is of immense importance, 
and the thorough grasp of it distinguishes the real teacher from 
the superficial one. Try to borrow Herbert Spencer’s book on 
** Education,” and read it through in connection with this chapter. 

(>) Study chap. v. of Dexter and Garlick’s Psychology in the 
Schoolroom. The organs of sense have been already studied. 
A sensation is an effect produced directly on the nervous system 
through the sensory organs, but, except in earliest infancy, these 
effects are associated by the mind with similar effects that have 
been produced before, and hence are referred to some external 
object which, experience teaches us, is capable of producing 
such effects. Distinguish very carefully between a ‘‘ sensation ” 
and a “‘ perception.” 

The sensations are easily classified according to the organ 
through which they are produced. But even here mistakes 
may be made: aromatic substances are often supposed to affect 
the taste when they are eaten or drunk, whereas they affect 
only the sense of smell with their odours. A person who had 
lost the sense of smell could not distinguish a ‘‘ rose-drop” from 
a ‘“musk-drop” by the taste. Again, all sensations acquired 
through the skin are frequently, though erroneously, called 
touch sensations, but the sense of touch merely par i us to 
obtain knowledge respecting the surface of bodies—whether 
hard or soft, rough or smooth. Knowledge of weight or pres- 
sure is gained through the muscular sense. 

In connection with the relation between sensations and per- 
ceptions, study the question of ‘‘illusions”—for example, the 
yerception of ¢wo pencil points when one causes a sensation 

vetween the crossed fingers ; the effects produced by the stereo- 
scope ; the well-known puzzle pictures given away on tea paper, 
in which likenesses of statesmen, etc., are discovered among the 
branches and foliage of trees. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Apperception” is best taken in connection 
with this part of the subject, for the student who grasps the fact 
that the difference between sensation and perception is due to 
previous experiences, and that what we perceive depends largely 
on what is present in the mind, will see the importance of so 
ordering those previous experiences, and so presenting the new 
matter, that they may be brought into true relation. 

(c) Locke’s Thoughts on Education, Sections IL.-V. ‘‘ The 
difference to be found in the manners and abilities of men is 
owing more to their education than to anything else.” While 
recognising the importance of education, Locke does not claim 
that it is the on/y foundation of good conduct. We must allow 
for hereditary tendencies in the mind just as in the body, and 
we must also understand ‘‘ education” here in its widest sense. 
as including all those attendant circumstarces which assist in 
developing the man. 

The main point in Section II. is that children must be taught 
early to exercise self-control. This restraint is to be pete 
(a) by not making them vain over their clothes; (b) by requir- 
ing them to exercise strict truthfulness, although it may be to 
our disadvantage, so that they may realise the importance of it 
when it concerns their own interests ; (c) by not allowing them 
to indulge in too many luxurious foods and drinks. 

The remarks on “Craving” require thought. We must all 
agree that over-indulgence is a great mistake, but it is doubtful 
whether Locke does not recommend the other extreme. How- 
ever, his explanatory remarks show that he does not wish to 
insist on the necessity for harsh treatment. 

‘*Those children who have been most chastised seldom make 
the best men.” Locke’s remarks on punishments and rewards 
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<leserve the most careful consideration. We must, after all, 
leave much to be considered as matters of personal opinion ; for 
even in the above quotation we cannot judge of the effects of 
punishment unless we have two exactly similar children, one 
of whom comes in for punishment, while the other is free from 
it. But this is impossible, and we might say that the individuals 
who, as children, had most need of punishment, could not be 
expected to develop into the best of men. Punishments should 
not lead to the breaking of children’s spirits; ‘‘to avoid the 
danger that is on either hand is the great art.” Locke sets out 
the good or bad opinion of worthy superiors as the highest 
reward or the greatest punishment we can award a child. Chil- 
dren are very sensitive to praise and commendation, and this 
can be marked by a tangible proof. Great importance is attached 
to the making of a child’s general course so pleasant and in- 
teresting that punishments and rewards may become unneces- 
sary. ‘This gamesome humour, which is wisely adapted by 
nature to their age and temper, should rather be encouraged 
to keep up their spirits, and improve their strength and health, 
than curbed and restrained; and the chief art is to make all 
that they. have to do sport and play too.” This quotation 
should be remembered as one of the earliest statements of the 
principle developed by Froebel, and worked out by kindergarten 
teachers. 

A multiplicity of ‘‘ rules” of conduct is rightly condemned as 
a mere burden to the memory, and far inferior in effect to the 
cultivation of good habits. But there is another objection to 
dealing with children by means of formulated rules to meet 
special cases, instead of getting them to “think those things 
that be right,” and then do them. It will be found that some 
children deliberately regard rules as “‘made to be broken ;” 
these, rightly enough, incur the teacher’s displeasure and punish- 
ment. But the teacher will experience very great difficulty 
in dealing with another and a very large class of children, 
especially the elder ones, who soon find out that it is possible 
to keep the letter of a rule while offending against its spirit. 
A just teacher feels that he cannot give such children the 
punishment they deserve, because they shelter themselves under 
the very rules which he has appointed for their guidance. After 
reading what Locke says about habit as opposed to rules, the 
student should read the valuable chapter on ‘‘ Habit” in James's 
Psychology. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Study carefully all the points connected with vulgar fractions. 
The following are specially important :— 

1. Respective advantages of vulgar and decimal fractions. 

2. Proof of rule for cancelling. 

3. Methods of comparing fractions. 

4. Necessity for bringing to common denominator in addition 
and subtraction. 

5. Proof of rules for multiplication and division. 

_ Too frequently it is thought that the only method of compar- 
ing vulgar fractions is to bring them to a common denominator. 
Very often it is preferable to bring them to a common numerator, 
in which case it must be remembered, of fractions that have the 
same numerator, the greatest is that which has the smallest 
denominator. 

Children are best led to see the impossibility of adding or 
subtracting things belonging to different classes i. being asked 
to work such a sum as, ‘* Add together 3 dogs and 4 cats.” This 
can only be done when dogs and cats are brought into the same 
class—for example, pets or quadrupeds. This illustrates the 
necessity more forcibly than the addition of, say, ‘3 half-crowns 
and 4 shillings,” in which case the children might write 7s. 6d. 
to represent 3 half-crowns, and the teacher would have some 
trouble in explaining that ‘‘7s. 6d.” and ‘3 half-crowns” 
represent equal amounts, but are not identical expressions. To 
add together sums represented by half-crowns and shillings, it 
is necessary to bring both to a common denomination, such as 
pence. Here the difference between the two illustrations comes 
in. For while 3 dogs and 4 cats can be reckoned as 3 pets and 
4 pets—that is, without changing the numbers—the alteration 
of the denomination of the money involves an alteration of the 
numbers as well: 3 half-crowns and 4 shillings become 90d. and 
48d. respectively. Another suitable illustration of the process 
occurs in adding 3 score to 4 dozen. After these illustrations 
have been studied, children who have been taught the true mean- 
ing of the terms numerator and denominator will have no further 
difficulty in learning addition and subtraction of fractions. 

The part of this subject which is least satisfactorily taught is 
division of fractions. This is generally taught as pure rule of 
thumb, no attempt whatever being made to give an idea of the 
nature of the operation. If children have no clear idea of the 
nature of the process of division by a whole number, they cer- 
tainly canuot understand what is meant by dividing by a frac- 
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tion. But if they realise that dividing 20 oranges by 4 means 
that the 20 oranges are divided, distributed, shared into or spread 
over 4 parts, and that they have to find the value of one part, 
then they can see that in dividing 20 oranges by , the 20 oranges 
are distributed over % of a part, and consequently there must be 
30—that is, 20 x 3—in a whole part. So if } ft. be divided by 3, 
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4 3 1 2 
we must spread or distribute } ft. over 3 of a part, and therefore 
the whole part is equal to ¢ ft. 








parts 


EnGuisu LITERATURE. 


Make a detailed study of the second Act of Macbeth, 

Scene 1, line 5. Husbandry, economy, thriftiness. 

8. Restrain in me. Banquo’s treatment of the witches’ pro- 
phecy is in marked contrast to Macbeth’s. The former prays 
that he may be saved from the thoughts and actions they 
suggest. 

12. Largess to your offices = gratuities to the parts of your 
castle in which the servants live. The word “largess” is still 
in use in the east of England for the gratuities given by the 
farmers to their harvesters, and children run after the carriages 
of visitors, crying, ‘‘ Please to give us a largess.” 

40. Palpable, able to be felt or touched: Lat. palpo, I touch. 

46. Dudgeon, the handle of a dagger. Butler uses it for the 
whole dagger,— 

** Tt was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Kither for fighting or for drudging ; 
When it had stabbed, or broke a head, 
It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread.” 
Hudibras, Canto i., 379-382. 
It must not be confused with ‘‘dudgeon,” meaning resentment 
or ill-feeling. 

46. Gouts, drops: Fr. goutte, Lat. gutta. (Compare “ gutter,” 
a place to catch the drops from a roof.) 

52. Hecate, a deity supposed to send evil spirits from the 
lower world. The word should have three syllables, but 
Shakespeare uses it as a two-syllable word. 

55. Tarquin, the last king of Rome, driven out for offering 
violence to Lucretia. 

Scene 2, line 28. J could not say Amen. This scene enables 
us to measure Macbeth’s wickedness: he was not without some 
remorse when he had killed the king. 

62. The multitudinous seas incarnadine. ‘‘ Multitudinous”’ is 
not an appropriate adjective to use with ‘‘seas;” it should 
rather be *‘ voluminous.” Jncarnadine = make red: Lat. carnis, 
flesh. 

63. In reading this line make a pause after ‘‘ green,”’ not after 
*‘one.” Then ‘‘one red” means a uniform red—red all through. 

Scene 3, line 31. The labour we delight in physics pain. If 
we delight in our work we feel it no trouble. So in the Tempest 
Shakespeare says,— 

‘“* Some sports be painful, but their labour 
Delight in them sets off.” 

40. The obscure bird—that is, the owl, the bird of obscurity 
or night. 

75. Nothing serious in mortality. In this mortal life nothing 
can be depended on. 

76. Renown and grace is dead, Another instance of the use 
of a verb in the singular number with» ‘‘two nominatives con- 
nected by and,” because they are really synonymous, or refer 
to the same person. Compare Act I., Scene 5, line 27,— 

** Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal.” 

77. The mere lees, only the sediment at the bottom of the 
cask. Duncan is compared to the pure wine, and those left alive 
to the lees. 

78. Vault—literally, a wine-cellar. The term is used to keep 
up the metaphor. 

122. The near in blood, the nearer bloody. The nearer we are 
by blood relationship to the late king, the nearer we are to a 
fearful death like his. ‘‘ Near” is really a comparative (see 
Nesfield’s Grammar). 

127, 128. Notice how the rhyme weakens the passage. In the 
plays written in Shakespeare’s best period there are the fewest 
rhymes, 

Scene 4, line 4. T'rifled = rendered insignificant by comparison. 

6. As troubled with, as though they were affected by. 

15. Minions of their race, the darlings of their kind: Fr. 
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mignon, darling; from which the English noun ‘‘ mignonette” 
is formed. 

28. Ravin, devour greedily ; hence the adjective ‘‘ ravenous.” 

31. Scone, the town near Perth at which the Scottish corona- 
tions took place. The celebrated stone on which the kings sat 
to be crowned was brought to Westminster by Edward the First. 

33. Colmekill, or Icolmekill, the burial-place of the kings of 
Scotland. 

Read Stanley's Life of Arnold, chaps. iii. and iv., including 
the letters. (There is a capital edition issued by Ward, Lock, 
and Co.. It is beautifully illustrated, and published at_two 
shillings). 

CG EOMETRY. 


Women.—Euclid, Book II., Props. 5-10. Modern geometry 
shows an interesting relation between Propositions 5 and 6, by 
the use of the negative sign to denote measurements in the oppo- 
site direction. Thus, if we regard distances measured from .eft 
to right as positive, then distances measured from right to ieft 
are negative. If we allow this convention, the two propositions 
become identical, for in each case we take a line AB bisected 
in C, but in Prop. 5 the point D is taken in BC, and in Prop. 6 
point D is beyond the line. 





A Cc D B 

V. (or IX.) | j 
ey C B D 
VI. (or X.) | | | 





The enunciation of Prop. 5 states that 

CB* = CD* + AD:DB. 
Here AD and DB are both measured from left to right. But 
when D is in the line produced, DB is measured from right to 
left, and is therefore negative; consequently the rectangle AB*-BD 
is also negative, and the enunciation becomes— 

CB? = CD* - AD-DB. 
That is, 

CB? + AD'DB = CD*, 
which is the enunciation of Prop. 6. 

The student should trace the changes which occur when the 
position of D—the only variable point—is altered. When D 
coincides with C, CD? = 0, and AD-DB is the square on half the 
line, and is therefore evidently equal to AC*. As D moves to 
the right CD increases, and with the increase of CD we get, in 
consequence, an increase in CD* and a decrease in AD-DB, and 
the latter reaches its minimum when D coincides with B, in 
which case AD’DB = 0, and, of course, AC? = CD*, for then 
CD = CB. When D passes to the right of B, we have the con- 
ditions dealt with in _ 6. 

This enables us to see clearly that the rectangle contained b 
the segments of a line is greatest when the segments are ec au 
In that case the rectangle is equal to the square on half the line. 

The relation between Props. 9 and 10 may be established in 
the same way—namely, by tracing the changes caused by moving 
point D to the right. By Prop. 9 (see above figure), 

2AC* + 2CD? = AD? + DB’. 
If we suppose D to coincide with C, then CD = 0, AD becomes 
AC, and DB becomes CB. 
« 2AC? = AD* + DB’, 
each being twice the square on half the line. 

As D moves to the right, AD increases at the same rate as DB 
diminishes ; but the square on AD increases at a greater rate 
than the square on DB diminishes, hence their sum increases, 
and the rate of its increase is twice that of the square on CD. 
Again, when D coincides with B, the square on BD = 0, and 
the enunciation simply states that the square on the whole line 
is equal to four times the square on half the line. When D 
moves to the right of B we have the conditions of Prop. 10, for 
although DB must be counted as negative, its square is positive 
im accordance with the rule of signs. 

Men.—Finish Book IV., and work exercises on it. Send up 
difliculties, 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Having mastered the fundamental relations which we dealt 
with last month, the student should work out the numerical 
values of the functions of the angles 0’, 30°, 45°, 60°, and 90°. 

In the angle 0° the containing lines coincide, consequently the 
length of the perpendicular is 0, and base = hypotenuse. 


* cos0°=1, sin” =0. 
tan 0" = 0, cot 0 4 
sec 0° 1, cosec 0° 


In dealing with the angle 30° we take a figure which is half an 


equilateral triangle, so arranged that half the base of the equi- 
lateral triangle becomes the perpendicular of our figure. Then— 


Py VJ 1 ° /3 
sin 30° = 5 «608 ae =+- 
tan 30° = ; cot 30° = ,/3. 

als 


sec 30° = 5. cosec 30° = 2. 
ve 
The figure formed by joining two opposite angles of a square 
enables us to investigate the functions of an angle of 45°, for if 
the side of a square be 1, the diagonal will be 2. Hence— 


sin 45° = . cos 45° = ms 
tan 45° ,. ot 4° =). 


sec 45° = ,/2, cosec 45° = ,/2. 
The functions of an angle of 60° are drawn from the figure 
formed by half an equilateral triangle. 


me 3 ee 
sin 60° = > cos 60 =@ 
tan 60° = ./3, cot 60° = _—_ 
9 
sec 60° = 2, cosec 60° = —.- 
3 


In dealing with a right angle it should be noticed that per- 
pendicular = hypotenuse, and base = 0; consequently— 

sin 90° =1, cos90° =0. 
tan 90° = o:, cot 9” =0. 
sec 90° = cc, cosec 90° = 1. 

The student must not attempt to memorise these resulis 
mechanically, but should remember the relations established 
between the sides of the respective figures by Euclid I. 47, and 
recall the figure when required, and thus ascertain the value of 
the various functions. 

Next, by drawjng appropriate figures, investigate the relation 
between the functions of an angle and (a) those of its comple- 
ment ; (>) those of its supplement ; also the relation between the 
functions of @, and those of @ + 90° and @ + 180°. 

Next proceed to generalise and find the relation between the 
functions of a and those of nm + a. 

We shall deal with the functions of the sum and difference of 
two angles next month. 

FRENCH. 


Study the formation of the feminine and plural of nouns and 
adjectives. The followin ints are specially important :— 

1. Plural of Compoun Hen. this matter the grammar 
books seem rather to increase the difficulty by the multiplicity 
of rules. The best plan is to go by the sense, and it will be 
found that the following rule covers practically every case :-- 
Add the sign of the plural to every noun or adjective in the 
compound not governed by a verb or preposition—for example, 
chefs-lieux, gardes-champétres, arcs-en-ciel, moulins-d-vent, 
avant-coureurs, garde-manger, porte-drapeau. Sometimes the 
arg te is implied, as in timbres-poste (= timbres-de-poste), 

Otels-Dieu (= Hétels-de-Dieu), bains-marie (= boilers or ar- 
rangements for heating one vessel by means of boiling water in 
another, as in the common gluepot). There are a few com- 
pounds in which the noun takes the sign of the plural although 
governed by a preposition—for example, boucles-d’oreilles (ear- 
rings); but the sense explains this, since the two rings are 
not meant for one ear. The decrees of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, recently published in Toe Practica, TEACHER, 
declare that many compounds may be written as simple words, 
in which case they take the sign of the plural at the end, 

2. Words that vary their Meaning with their Gender.—The 
student should read through the list, forget the out-of-the-way 
words, and remember those for which he can see an explanation, 
such as le trompette, la trompette ; le page and la page. 

3. Rules for Gender.—The most reliable rule is that which is 
based upon etymology. Words derived from Latin masculines 
are masculine in French, and those derived from Latin feminines 
are feminine in French. Of those derived from Latin neuters 
the majority become masculine in French, because the modern 
French nouns are derived not from the Latin nominative case, 
but from the accusative, in which the neuter nouns generally 
have the same form as the masculine. As the Latin neuter 

lurals all ended in ‘‘-a,” which is the ending of the majority of 
atin feminines, many Latin neuters which were commonly 
used in the plural have given rise to French feminines: for 
example, from velum (plur. vela), a veil or sail, we have the 
masculine le voile, the veil; but /a voile, the sail, as the latter 
was the more common meaning in the plural. 
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A.C.P.—History of Education, Oscar Browning; Lxperimental 
ie Asics, Watson (Longmans) ; Animal Physiology, Michael Fos- 

: Calculus, Edwards; Differential and Integral Calculus (Mac- 
milians), and Edser’s Differential Calculus for Beginners (Nelsons). 


means between x, y and y, z respectively, prove that 


‘itzroy.—If x, y,z be in G.P., and a and b be the arithmetic 
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Student (Colombo).— Your essay on Popularity would obtain 
about half marks. We wish you had given us more particulars 
of yourself. Are you a foreigner? We judge so from the style 
of moe English. You lack conciseness of expression, and you 
elaborate your ideas. In one or two cases you are guilty of 
tautology. It all depends from what standpoint we are to judge 
whether we estimate your essay highly or only moderately. We 
have taken a fairly high chendotd and a general one. On the 
whole it is a fair essay. There is promise of good results in the 
future. 


Captain Cuttle.—Find the condition that the two circles, 
x? + y? + Wy + 2x +c=0, 
x? + y? + Ary + 2x +c, = 0, 
may intersect at a given angle ¢. 
(London B.Se., 1900.) 
If the circles intersect at a given angle ¢, this is the 
angle between the tangents at a point of intersection; and 
since radii drawn to this point are at right angles to the 
tangents, the angle between the radii is ¢. 
Let r, 7, be the radii of the given circles, and d the distance 
between their centres. 
Then 7* + 7,7 — 2rr, cos @ = d* . (1). 
Also, since (9, SJ), (th, AA) are the < co- ordinates of the 
centres of the given circles, 
= (9-9) + (f- f). 
Moreover, r? = g? + f* — ¢, and r,? = g,? + f? - ¢}. 
Thus, by substitution of these values in (1), we obtain— 
ff, + 2gn-¢- % 
= 2g? + f? - og, +i - ¢,)? cos ¢, 
which is the required condition. 
ip O@ — 4y _c# -~ 2 _Z+Y then will each of 


J. Dier.— 
cy — az ‘Sige a+2 


these fractions be equal to “, unless b + ¢ = 0. 
y 


Let k be the value of each of the given fractions, then 
ba — ay = Kcy — az), 
cx — az = k(by - az), 
a(z + y) = ka(x + 2), 
since the value of the last fraction is not altered by multi- 
plying both numerator and denominator by a. 
By addition we have— 
bx — ay + cx — az + az + ay = K(cy - az + by — ax + ar + az). 
“(b+ c)w = k(b + c)y. 
_ (b+ cx 
~ (b+ c)y . 


Hence k =~, unless b + ¢ = 0. 
y 


Since x, y, and z are in G.P., 
Y= a/em. 
Again, x, a, and y are in A.P. 
ety _ e+ Jer 


-a= 5) 


Also, y, b, and z are in A.P. 
ers Ae ea + 2 
"s 2 2 
Substituting the values of a and } in the given expression, 


~ 





2.8 
+5 becomes 

a .° etree /ar+2 
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A. W. Webb.—Prove that the equation 
(a - a)? + (y — b)? + (a? + B - I)(a2? + yy - 1)=0 
is equivalent to the equation 
(ax + by — 1)? + (ba - ay)? = 0. 
Hence show that the only possible values of x and y are 
a b 
a+b? a+ eR 


Expanding, the first equation becomes 
x? — 2ax + a? + y® — Qby + b? + (a? + b*)(ze* ty’) -a’- 
-2?-y?+1=0 
that is, (a? + b?) (a? + y?) — 2(aa + by) +1=0. 
Expanding the terms of the second equation, we obtain 
aa? + b*y? + 1+ 2abay — 2ax — Why + bx? + a®y* - Zabry = 0; 
that is, (a? + b?) (a? + y*) — 2(axw + byy+1=0. 
Hence the first equation is equivalent to the second. 
We are given (ax + by — 1)? + (ba - ay)? =0. 
Since each of the two terms on the L.H. side is a positive 
quantity, each must separately be equal to zero. Hence 


ek fot SS ee eee ee eee | | 
—-ayeOiaci i ire ed & 
From (2) we have ay = ba. 


b 
.y= =. hs see gtlg! iy ote co Ge 
Substituting this value for y in (1), we have 


bt 
ax+-x=1. 
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a 
or, ¥ = + — 
And from (3), 
b a 
y a a+ FP 
h 
Yu = jp 


Integer. —Show how to construct a parallelogram whose sides 
ire given, and whose diagonals are in the ratio of 1: 2. 
(S.K. Mathematics, Stage 3, 1899.) 





/ 
mE’, 
a ™ 
/ a ” wi. 2. 
/ =~ " ‘ 3 \ 
© SER Ne eet 
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“ 0 


Let OA, OB be the lengths of adjacent sides of the re- 
quired parallelogram. Place OA, OB at right angles at O, 
and join AB. Divide AB into five equal parts (Euclid, 
Vi. 9), and produce AB to C, making BC equal to two of 
the parts into which AB has been divided. Find BD, the 
mein proportional between AB and BC (Euclid, VI. 13). 

From B and O as centres, with radii equal to BD and OA 
respectively, draw circles intersecting in E. Join OF, and 
complete the parallelogram BOEF. This is the required 
parallelogram. Let the diagonals BE, OF intersect in H. 
Then H is the middle point of BE, and by a well-known 
theorem we have 

BO? + OK? = 2(BH® + HO*). 
But OF = OA, and BO? + OA? = AB’. 
. AB 2(BH? + HO*). 
Again, BE* = BD AB: BC = ?AB*. 
BE? = +(BH? + HO*). 


But BE = 2BH. 
thu? (BH? + HO*) 
Hence 5BH® BH HO*. 
{BH? = HO 


HO = 2BH. 
OF = 2BE. 


A. W. Webb.—If 227 + a? 
show that (« — a)*(y — by + (ba — ay) 


ax) (y? + L? — by) = 2°y? + a®b, 
0, and, therefore, that 


t a, y = b are the only possible solutions. 


Multiplying out, and arranging terms of first equation in 


the form Ay® + Bhy + C = 0, we obtain— 

(0? = 2aa + 2a*)y*® — 2a? - ax + a®)by + (2x7 - 2ax + a*)l? = 0; 
that is, (2* -2ax + a®)y* -2(2? -2axr + a*)by 
+ (a® — ax + a®)\h* + a®y? -2axby + Pe* = 0. 


(a Zar + a®)(y? —2hy + 6°) 4 bx? —2abry + a*y*? = 0, 
or (a ay(y — bP + (be - ay) = 0. 

Since each of the terms on the L.H. side must be a positive 
quantity, and cach of the factors of the first term must be 
positive, it follows that each must separately equal zero ; 
hence a a,y } are the only possible solutions. 

Zodak.—A square of area a® is described about a given quadri- 
lateral whose diagonals are of lengths }, ¢, and include an angle a. 
Show that a*(/* —2be sin a + c*) 1®c2 cos® a. 


(Oxford and Cambridge School Exams., 1900.) 


Let ABCD be the given quadrilateral, and let the square 
KLMN, whose side is a, be described about it. Let the dia- 
gonals AC, DB have the lengths } and c respectively. 
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Let AC, NK produced meet in F. 
Denote the angle BEC by a, the angle BDK by ¢, and the 
angle KFC by @. 
Projecting the diagonals AC, DB upon KN and KL, we 
have 
ScesOmawmesing... +6. + see 
Again, a=06+ 49, .. be cosa = be cos(@ + >). 
*. be cos a = be cos 6 cos @ — be sin @ sin ¢. 
Hence from (1), 
be cos a = accos¢-absin@=a(ccos@-bsin@) . . (2). 
Squaring the last result, we have 
b*c* cos? a = a*(c? cos? @ + b* sin? 6 —2Qhe sin @ cos ¢) 
a*|(c? — c*sin® ¢) +- (L? — b? cos? @) — 2be sin @ cos ¢} 
a*{b? + c? — (b* cos® 0 + c? sin? @) — 2be sin @ cos ¢}. 
But from (1) we have— 
? cos® @ = a? = ¢ sin® ¢. 
= a*\h® + c? -2(a? + be sin @ cos ¢)}. 
Also from (1) we have— 


- + =n 


ee by < cos” a 


a® = be sin ¢ cos 0. 
*. Pe? cos* a = a*{l? + c? -— 2he (sin ¢ cos 0 + cos sin A)! 
= a*{h? + c? — 2he sin (¢ + 8)! 
= a*{b? + c? — 2he sin a}. 


In reply to several correspondents, we now give a list of books 
suitable for the Intermediate Examination in Science, London 
University :— 

CHEMISTRY. 

Tnoryanic.—Newth’s Inorganic Chemistry. 

Organic. —Perkin and Kipping’s Organic Chemistry, Part I. 

Practical.—Clowe’s Qualitative Analysis. 


MATHEMATICS, 

Alyelbra.—Hamblin Smith’s Hlementary Alyebra and Tod- 
hunter's /ligher Algebra. 

Geometry. — Euclid’s Elements of Geometry (Todhunter). 

T'rigonometry.—Todhunter’s Elementary Plane Trigonometry 
and Synopsis of Trigonometry (Univ. Tutorial Series). 

Co-ordinate Geometry.—Briggs and Bryan's Right Line and 
Circle (Univ. Tutorial Series). 

Arithmetic.—Arithmetic by C. Smith. 


MECHANICS. 
Advanced Mechanics, 2 vols. (Univ. Tutorial Series). 
Puysics, 

Text-book of Physics by W. Watson, B.Sc. (Longmans); or 
the following :— 

Sound.— Text-book of Sound by Poynting and Thompson. 

Light.—Advanced Light by Wallace Stewart (Univ. Tutorial 
Series). 

Heat.—Advanced Heat by E. Edser. 

Magnetism and Electricity. —Advanced Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity by Poyser (Longmans). 
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tw Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


Meteoric Stones.—A very full account of a fall of meteoric 
stones at Zomba, in British Central Africa, on January 25, 1899, 
is given in 7'he Chemical News for July 5 and following weeks. 
We recommend this to the notice of all Honours students, since 
it contains the fullest detail as to the manner in which the com- 
position and constitution of meteorites are ascertained. In all, 
ten stones were collected, the heaviest of which weighed 5 lbs. 
124 oz. The area over which the stones fell was about nine 
miles long and three miles wide, which is in accordance with 
previous experience, since ‘‘the area of distribution of the 
stones in the case of a meteoric shower has rarely been found to 
measure more than ten miles by three.” 

The Explosive Sound,—The noise as of thunder was 
heard by many natives and some Europeans at a distance of 
from seventy to ninety miles from Zomba. As the meteorite 
travelled in a more or less easterly direction, and reached the 
yround only a short distance from Zomba, and the detonation 
seemed to the observers at Zomba itself to come from the east, 
it follows that the detonation is really a consequence of the 
break-up of the meteorites, and not, as has sometimes been 
snggested, due to the rush of air into the vacuum left behind 
the meteorite during its flight. A very full account of the 
chemical estimation of the composition of the various stones is 
given, for which we must refer the reader to J'he Chemical 
News, as the details do not lend themselves to condensation. 

The Orbit of the Moon.—Sir Samuel Wilks gives a very 
simple explanation of this phenomenon in a letter to Know- 
ledge. He says:—‘‘I was once at the seaside with a gentle- 
man who had just taken a university degree, for which he had 
to pass an examination in natural science, and we got on to the 
subject of the tides and moon. He declared that he had not the 
remotest idea how the moon took its annual course. I therefore 
asked him to stand at a fixed distance from myself, to represent 
the moon, as I would the earth, and to hold his stick behind him 
as I was doing, to trace our course on the sand as we walked on. 
Keeping his distance as if tied to me, he was to walk quicker or 
slower, and thus he would be necessarily revolving around me, 
whilst at the same time he was moving forward. His movement 
would not be in circles, but in curves.” Continuing, Sir Samuel 
siows how to draw a diagram’ making his description in- 
telligible. ‘‘I made a circle for the earth’s orbit, with the sun 
in the centre, and divided it into twelve monthly parts for 
simplicity. I then made twelve marks opposite the different 
divisions, to indicate the twelve full moons. This forms the 
outer circle. Twelve similar marks, constituting an inner circle, 
in like manner, correspond to the no moon or dark moon. It 
was now obvious that if these marks were correct, the luminary 
must pass from one to the other during the fortnight between 
them. These therefore I joined, and the course of the moon 
was at once seen. The diagram is in a plane, and therefore 
imperfect.” 

Buried Glaciers.—Baron Toll has lately published, through 
the medium of the Russian Geographical Society, a full account 
of his discoveries in Great Lyakhoff Island, off New Siberia, to- 
gether with photographs showing the cliffs of glaciers that were 
originally covered over with post-glacial drift. These consist of 
undoubted glacial ice covered with layers of soil containing re- 
mains of Alnus fruticoca and a species of Salix. The branches 
and the roots of the former are well seen in the photographs, 
whilst the catkins that were also found by the baron show that 
these trees, which do not now spread beyond 70° north latitude, 

grew on the northern Siberian islands, the latitude of which, is 
‘4 north, during the post-glacial period. As to the mammoth, 


the rhinoceros, and other extinct animals, which were found 
just as when they died thousands of years ago, by reason of the 
preservative action of the cold, Baron Toll states (and his state- 
ment is borne out by Schmidt, Tcherskiy, and Bunge), that 
‘*the mammoths and the other contemporary mammals lived on 
the spot where we now find their relics ; they died out owing to 
a change in the physico-geographical condition of the region. 
The bodies of these animals, which have not died in conse- 
quence of some sudden catastrophe, were deposited in a cold 
region, partly on river terraces and partly on the shores of lakes 
and on the surfaces of the glaciers, and there they were gradually 
buried in loam. They have been preserved in the same way as 
have been preserved the masses of ice underneath, owing to a 
permanent and perhaps increasing cold.” 

H.M. Surveying Vessels.—The report of the work done by 
these vessels during 1900 has just been presented to the Ad. 
miralty. From this it appears that 1,167 miles of coast were 
charted, and that 10,733 miles were sounded, during the year. 
The Gladiator was taken to Larne Island to inquire into the 
allegation that the Maiden Rocks cause serious magnetic dis- 
turbances. It was not found that such was the case. A chain 
of magnetic observations for variation was made by the Rambler 
off Durban, Beira, Mozambique, Zanzibar, Guardafui, and the 
Arabian coast, the results of which went to show that consider- 
able alterations have of late years taken place in the rate of 
change of the magnetic declination. During a voyage from 
Albany to Tasmania, the Penguin obtained deep-sea soundings 
at regular intervals of 130 miles, the greatest depth obtained 
being 3,040 fathoms. Various other details interesting to the 
student of earth-knowledge are given in the Bluebook from 
which these extracts are taken, 

The July Rainstorm in London, —It will be long before 
Londoners forget the last Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
July, when nearly double the average rainfall of July for the 
me fifty years was precipitated in four days, the fall being as 

ollows :— 


Wednesday, July 24...............000 ‘33 inches. 
Thursday, sip MER ovbhingndiehlapeye 206 
Friday, oe 5s Sea o ,, 
Saturday, of Hea wil ™ «x 
WE aan reneia ove 


Moreover, during these three days there fell more rain than 
has fallen during any seventy-two hours on record in London, 
the amount being 4°41 inches, 

Over the whole of England, during the week ending July 
27, the average rainfall was probably not less than 1°5 inches. 
Taking the &verage at this rate, and remembering that an inch 
of rain amounts to 100 tons per acre, and that the area of Eng- 
land and Wales is 37,317,885 acres, no less than 5,597,632,750 
tons of rain fell in England alone during these four days. 

Notanda for September,— Rainfall in September 1900.— 
Rain fell on six days. The total fall for the month was 1°13 
inches, an amount below the average for the fifty years 1840-91 
by 1°12 inches, 

Mercury is an evening star in Leo, very near on the 8th inst. 
to 8 Virginis. 

Venus is an evening star, setting in the early part of the 
month in the south-west about an hour after the sun. 

Mars is an evening star, and sets about an hour after the sun, 
also in the south-west. 

Jupiter and Saturn may be observed near together low 
down in the south-west after sunset. 

Constellations.—On the Ist of the month Cepheus, Pegasus, 
Aquarius, and Pisces Australis will be in the meridian at mid- 
night. 
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CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


First Class Honoursman in Chemistry. 


Tellurides of Gold.—M. Ad. Carnot has examined a number of 
specimens of gold ore found in the region of Kalyoorlie, to the 
east of Western Australia. He finds by analysis that these 
may be divided into the following varieties :—(1) Sylvanite, 
a bitelluride of gold and silver corresponding to the formula 
(AuAg)Te,, and having a crystalline texture; (2) calaverite, a 
bitelluride analogous to the preceding, but much less crystalline, 
and containing a less proportion of silver; (3) coolyardite, or 
sesquitelluride of gold, silver, and mercury, of the formula 
(AuAgHg),Te,, with varying proportions of gold and silver, 
which can be substituted for one another to a great extent ; 
(4) ka/goorlite, (AuAgHg),Te, where the relative proportions of 
the metals are similarly variable. 

Chlorine identified by the Blowpipe.— The following 
extract from 7'he American Chemical Jourual, vol. xxv., No. 4, 
should decide all teachers and students to at least give Mr. 
Nichols’s test a trial during the forthcoming session :— 

Preliminary —A piece of absorbent paper moistened with a 
solution of (1) cobalt chloride, (2) of bromide or iodide, (3) of 
nitrate, when warmed, turns respectively blue, green, or deeper 
rose colour. Paper moistened with solutions of other cobalt saihe, 
when dried in the air, does not turn either green or blue at a 
temperature below that of the carbonisation of the paper. 

Paper moistened with a solution of cobalt nitrate and a 
soluble chloride acts, upon warming, as though it were moist- 
ened with cobalt chloride. 

Procedure. —Powder the substance to be tested with from one 
to four volumes of KHSO,. Place the mixture in a closed tube. 
Moisten a fragment of filter-paper with cobalt nitrate solution, 
and place it in the mouth of the tube. Upon fusing the mixture, 
the paper, under the influence of the HCI and the SO, given off, 
will turn a bright blue if chlorides are present. If bromides or 
iodides are present, the colour will be green. In case of minute 
quantities it may be necessary to dry the paper before the 
colour appears, but ordinarily the SO, evolved from the KHSO, 
produces the same effect as heating. Although the blue of the 
cobalt chloride assumes when faint a greenish cast, yet it is 
always distinct from the yellowish-green of bromides. When 
chlorides and bromides are found together, the paper turns first 
blue from chlorine, and then green aah bromine. If but little 
bromine is present, the final colour will be bluish-green. The 
test is much less delicate for bromides than for chlorides. If 
but little chlorine is present, and much water condenses in the 
tube, this water may hold back the HCl, and should be driven 
into the test paper. When this occurs it is often necessary to 
heat the paper to bring out the colour, and under these cir- 
cumstances the yellow of the charred paper may produce 
with the blue a green somewhat similar to that produced by 
bromides. 

Chlorides in Solution.—These may be tested by dipping a 
paper into the solution, spreading a drop of cobalt nitrate solu- 
tion upon it, drying and heating. The test thus carried out is 
not very delicate ; moreover, the distinction between chlorides 
and bromides is obscured, and sulphides and some other sub- 
stances interfere. 

Flame Tests.—Mr. J. W. Richards writes as follows in The 
Chemical News :—‘* When testing for phosphoric acid, the assay 
on platinum wire is touched when hot with concentrated H,SO,, 
and brought into the outside edge of the Bunsen flame as low 
down as possible, and as slowly as possible. By thus proceed- 
ing, phosphorus can be infallibly detected in any combination, 
according to my experience, thus rendering unnecessary the 
ammonium molybdate test. The flame is shghtly bluish-green 
close to the wire, greyish-green a short distance away, and 
yellowish-green farther off. 

Boron, — ‘‘ When testing similarly for boron with Turner's 
mixture, it ie an advantage to moisten the mass to a paste with 
a drop of concentrated H,SO,, and then put moist into the edge 
of a ioe. 

Test for Fluorine.—‘‘The fusion with KHSO, decomposes 
any fluoride, but the test of the vapours with Brazil wood paper 
is not reliable. Light, air, and age seem to deteriorate rapidly 
the sensitiveness of the paper. I (Mr. Richards) have found it 
more reliable to make the fusion in a rather large closed tube of 
from 5 to 8 mm. diameter, heating regularly with the tube 
almost horizontal. The silica ring deposits just above the 
assay, and the odour of the gas is sometimes quite plain. Cool 
the tube, nick it below the silica ring, break, and hold the upper 
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end vertically under and close to the nose. At this instant the 
odour of HF will be perceived with certainty. A still more 
conclusive proof consists in letting water run slowly over the 
silica ring. If it is merely a sublimate of a volatile ash, it will 
be dissulved, and will disappear ; if it is the true silica ring, it 
will, seen under the lens, become gelatinous, and on carefully 
drying the tube the white ring is again strongly in evidence 

Density of Ozone.—Since Soret’s celebrated work on the 
density and molecular weight of ozone, carried out more than 
thirty years ago, no work has been done on this subject until 
Ladenburg took it up in 1898. Soret worked with a mixture of 
ozone oan oxygen containing only five per cent. of ozone, and 
hence Ladenburg deemed it important to redetermine these 
values, using pure ozone. 

Ladenburg’s Method.—The ozone used by him was gener- 
ated in a Siemens ozoniser, whereby an eight to nine per cent. 
mixture of ozone and oxygen was obtained, which could be 
easily liquefied in liquid air. Ladenburg liquefied such a mixture 
by means of liquid air, and then allowed the mixture to boil 
until most of the oxygen had boiled off. A new mixture of 
liquid ozone and oxygen was added to the residue, and again the 
oxygen was allowed to boil off. By repeating this operation 
several times, he succeeded in obtaining two to three per cent. 
of a blackish blue non-transparent liquid. He determined the 
density of the gas obtained when this liquid was vaporised, and 
also the percentage of the ozone in it. The density was obtained 
by measuring the time of escape of the gas from a Schillings 
apparatus, and comparing it with the time of escape of pure 
oxygen from the same apparatus. 

His Results.—Ladenburg thus found that the gas under in- 
vestigation required 430 seconds to escape, while pure oxygen 
required 367°4 seconds. Hence the density of the gas was 1°3698, 
that of oxygen being 1. The percentage of ozone in the gas was 
determined by titrating the iodine liberated from a solution of 
potassium iodide by a known volume of the gas. It was thus 
found that the gas contained 86°16 per cent. by weight of ozone. 
From these data the density of pure ozone was calculated to be 
1°456, that of oxygen being 1, while theoretically it should be 
1-5. In calculating the above, Ladenburg really assumed the 
molecular weight of ozone to be 48—that is, the very thing he 
was striving to prove. So he deduced two algebraic equations, 
which, when solved, gave him 84°47 by weight of ozone, and 
1°469 as the density of pure ozone. 

Stidel and Gréger.—Shortly after this these two authors 
criticised Ladenburg’s work, objecting that it was impossible to 
calculate the density of pure ozone when the density of a mix- 
ture of oxygen and ozone and the amount of iodine liberated 
from potassium iodide only are known. Stiidel claimed that 
Ladenburg assumed ozone to be O,, and that in one of his equa- 
tions he assumed the action of ozone on potassium iodide to 
consist in one atom of the oxygen in the ozone liberating two 
atoms of iodine from the potassium iodide, an assumption which 
he had no right to make, since he was trying to determine 
whether ozone is O,. Griger expressed the belief that it would 
be possible to determine the density of ozone only when some 
absorbent was used which would absorb the ozone entirely, 
without leaving behind a volume of oxygen equal to the volume 
of ozone started with. 

Ladenburg’s Reply.—Ladenburg agreed that the molecular 
weight of ozone cannot be determined from the density of a 
mixture of ozone and oxygen, and the amount of iodine liber- 
ated by such a mixture; but he again called attention to the 
fact that the ozone prepared by him was nearly pure. After the 
oxygen had boiled off at — 180° from the liquid mixture of ozone 
and oxygen, the thermometer rose 60° without any gas being 
evolved. The determination of the density of his ozone, which 
contained a little oxygen, gave the value 1°3198, which corre- 
sponds to a molecular weight of 43°8, which (in Ladenburg’s 
opinion) settled the fact that the molecule of ozone was O,. If, 
for instance, it-were O,, there would be an error in his results of 
over fifty per cent., and the conclusion would follow that his 
ozone contained 60 per cent. of oxygen, for which there was not 
the slightest evidence. 

The determination of iodine liberated from potassium iodide 
was made merely to ascertain the percentage of ozone in the 
mixture, which was found to be 84°4. This value was then ured 
in correcting the density found to that of pure ozone, and 1°469 
was the result obtained, which corresponds to a molecular weight 
of 47. 

Brunck.—Quite recently, Brunck, in an article on the quanti- 
tative determination of ozone, referred again to the apparently 
inadequate proof of Ladenburg that ozone has the molecular 
weight 48, to whom Ladenburg replies much in the same strain 
as to Stidel and Griiger. 
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CLOUGH'S CORRESPONDENCE GOLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


Certificate Exams. 


July 1902 and July 1903. 
NEW SECOND YEAR CLASSES IN PREPARATION FOR THE EXAMINATION, JULY 1902, 


have now commenced. The courses of work meet the latest requirements of the 
Board of Education, and afford the best possible preparation for this important Exam- 
ination. Intending Students are advised to join at once, and secure the advantages of 
the full Course. 
The new Certificate Class for the Single Certificate Examination, July 1903, will commence 
work on October 1, 1901. Names are now being entered. A copy of the Memorandum recently 
issued by the Board of Education will be sent free by return of post. 


Kings Scholarship Exam. 


December 1802. 
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The new Scholarship Class for December 1902 will commence on October 21. Intending 
Students should write at once for Prospectus. 
In recent years the following distinguished positions on the Scholarship List have been taken by Ciouvan’s 
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Pupils :— 
Nos. 1, 2 (three times); 3, 4, 6 (three times); 7 (twice); 8, 9, and 10 
(three times); besides many others in the First Hundred. 
No other Correspondence Class 
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These results testify to the excellence of the tuition provided in this Class, 
can show such a record of success. 


z ~~ 


The special notice of Students is drawn to 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
(£100, £50, £20, ete.), 


Full Particulars of which are given in Prospectus. 


P.T. Classes 


for Octoher 1901 and April 1902. 


Names should be entered without delay. Next Quarterly Examination in October. 
Syllabus and Particulars free on application. 
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Write for Prospectus, Plan, Terms, Entry Form, and full Particulars of the above Classes, to— 


Mr. G. B. CLOUGH, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


| ) UBLISHERS have been hard at work producing up to- 

date supplementary reading books, which the Code has 
made necessary. Among them are to be found issues to suit 
all kinds of elementary and evening continuation schools. 
The low-priced ones, in paper covers, come from the office of 
Tit-Bits and The Review of Reviews. The former issues JJon- 
ster Animal Stories, which is really a monstrously good penny- 
worth, while the latter publishes ee 62 and 63 of the “ Books 
for the Bairns” series. In the form of an easy and enter- 
taining letter, Mr. Stead explains some of the thirty-three 
and thirty-two (respectively) full-page pictures which are 
given at the end of the books. It is, perbaps, needless to 
say that the pictures are good representations of famous 
wintings, illustrating scenes and writers and makers of 
Bn tlish history. They cover a wide field. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, who have already issued thirteen supplementaries, 
now add four more to the series. No. XIII. is the well- 
known Jvanhoe. The story is necessarily condensed, but in 
ninety pages, or thereabouts, with the help of connective 
notes, the reader can gather the gist of the whole story. He 
can, in fact, become so interested in the curtailed work that 


he will not, we are sure, rest satisfied with that, but will , 


want to read the whole as it came from Sir Walter's pen. 
An excellent epitome of the author's life is given as an 
introduction, while notes and explanations of words and 
passages at the end of the books make the readers sup- 
plementary in the best sense. Nos. XIV. and XV. contain 
a fine selection of ballads of British history. The ballads 
are particularly well chosen, and in every way most suitable 
for the purpose for which they are intended. No. XIV. 
contains thirty-nine pieces on the period B.c. 55 to A.p. 1603 ; 
and No, X V., forty-eight on the period 1603-1901. Each piece 
is prefaced by a historical note on the subject of the ballad. 
This adds much to the value of the collection. No. X VI. con- 
tains “three decisive battles,” from Sir Edward Creasy’s well- 
known scholarly work. The three are: “The Battle of Hast- 
ings,” “The Defeat of the Armada,” and the “ Battle of Water- 
loo” Plans of the battle of Waterloo are given, to enable the 
reader to fully comprehend the movements of the forces in 
action. The books are bound in cloth, at fourpence each, 
and in good paper covers for threepence. In continuation 
of “The Young People’s Library,” Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall send out in an attractive form three more volumes 

namely, Curly Head and his Neighbours, with which is bound 
The Dirty Puddle, The Crooked Oak Tree, and The Life of a 
Dragon-Fly, and John Hawke's Fortune. This series has 
already become popular, and the additions will greatly in- 
crease the demand for them. The two first-named books 
contain lessons in elementary science, told in a simple and 
attractive style, and are copiously illustrated by coloured 
pictures. John Hawke's Fortune is a story of the rebellion 
of 1688. Messrs. Adam and Charles Black issue a “ Litera- 
ture Series,” which will come under the head of Supplementary 
Readers. They are well edited and selected. We get from 
the poets Poems of Lord T: nnyson, Poems of Keats and Cole- 
ridge, Poems of Robert and klizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
Poems of Lord Byron. The pieces in these books will be 
found to be suitable for either reading or learning, and in 
each book there is a short life of the author. From Scott 
we have The Story of the Monastery, The Talisman, (Juentin 
Durward, lvanhoe, Old Mortality, and The Abbot. These are 
Scott's tales retold to the young. They are simple, faithful, 
and fascinating, and ought to become exceedingly popular. 
A good introduction prefaces each story. Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, publish three “Globe” Poetry Books for junior, in- 
termediate, and senior readers respectively. The collection 
is varied, and an exceedingly useful one in every respect. 
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Biographical notes on the authors are also given. Here are 
two books published by William Beverley Harrison of New 
York, which, although not published for the express purpose 
of supplying an additional reading book, form a splendid 
pair oF xdcmeeed works suited to the wants and capacities 
of the older children of our schools. They are from the pen 
of Zenaide A. Ragozin, and are entitled A History of the 
World: Earliest Peoples, and Tales of the Heroic Ages: Beowulf. 
If the History of the World were read with the aid of the 
magic-lantern to supplement the reading, untold good would 
be sure to follow. It is intensely interesting, and ably writ- 
ten. We are astonished at its simplicity and completeness. 
Nearly every page contains a beautiful illustration, and the 
amount of research that has been necessary in compiling the 
book must have been very great. From the prehistoric 
times to the three Semite migrations, by means of cave- 
dwellers’ relics, the unearthing of mounds and tumuli of 
various kinds, the brick books of Assyria, ete, we have a 
deduction of pretty accurate history. We should like to 
see such books as this in all our schools. By their use, 
history would become an exceedingly popular subject of 
study. Beowulf is equally charming. 

Famous Englishmen (A. and C. Black) is a book that is 
sure to be popular with such teachers—and there are many 

who believe that history is best taught by means of biog- 
raphy. The Englishmen who are dealt with in this work 
are those who lived from the time of Alfred to the death of 
Elizabeth. A second volume, bringing the “lives” down to 
the present time, is promised, so that those who take this 
view of teaching history need not be afraid they cannot 
proceed with it after the first year’s course. Kingsley’s 
Heroes (Macmillan and Co.) is sure to be a most popular 
book as a continuous reader. Its style and “ get-up” leave 
nothing to be desired. The same firm publishes 7ales of 
the Birds, by W. Warde Fowler. This, too, is a fascinat- 
ing book, written in an easy style, suitable to the capaci- 
ties of the children of about the Third or Fourth Standards. 
Its illustrations are copious and good, while the type is 
beautifully clear. Snap, by C. Phillips-Wolley (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.), will be hailed with delight by the boys 
of the upper standards. Its thrilling adventures will appeal 
to them, and, as the story is told in delightful language, the 
composition exercise will be sure to be vastly improved. 

Readings in Welsh History, by Professor Rhys (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.), is a splendid supplementary reader. It is 
the result of much research, and the outpouring of a keen, 
patriotic spirit. The legends or stories—call them by what 
name you will—are no doubt familiar enough to Welsh boys, 
but to English boys, many of whom spend their holidays in 
the delightful Principality, they will come as priceless pearls. 
Lancelot Speed is responsible for twenty out of the seventy- 
three illustrations, which are all of a high character, and in 
keeping with the tone of the book. 


—S rsd P< ta 


FOR THE GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


ConstpErinG the large and ever-increasing number of text- 
books, reading-books, and maps that are being published 
from month to month, geography ought to be one of the 
best-taught subjects in our schools. The wall atlases 
which we review in the present issue, the pictures pub- 
lished by the same firm (Thomas Nelson and Sons), a 
Relievo Test Map of Norway and Sweden (George Philip and 
Sons), which is a fine example of map-printing, clear and 
distinct in every detail, make a goodly show. The reading 
books are in themselves an olviath on those we have 
seen before. Messrs. Chambers publish an excellent set 
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Crown 8vo, Is, 160 pages. 

GUARDIAN. —“ In clearness of statement it is, perhaps, more suggestive to the beginner than any other.” 

PRACTICAL TEACHER.—“ The alternate proofs—for example, that to Proposition V.—are clever, and the explanation 
and arrangement througlout are all that could be desired.” 

LITERATURE.—‘“ Mr. Telford Varley’s ‘Euclid,’ Books I. and II., is an attempt to smooth the path of Euclid by 
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brief explanatory notes.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Lucid exposition. Numerous equipment of illustrative exercises.” 
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and 66 King Henry Phy mon 8vo, cloth. Interleaved with plain 


Extracts from Reviews of Mr. Lees’s “ Questions on ‘As You Like It.’” 
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entitled Geographical Readers of the Continents. There are 
two before us: Lurope, including the British Isles, and Asia. 
Each book is illustrated by map and coloured and black and 
white pictures. These are indeed splendidly prepared and 
reproduced, and form one of the special features of the 
series. The text is brightly written and full of interestin 
matter. A summary of matter taught is collated at the en 
of each book, and a separate book, published as an adden- 
dum, under the title Geographical Manuals of the Continents, 
makes the necessary revision a very easy matter. These 
books, we venture to say, will be pn: Mn = popular. A very 
useful set of New Code Geographies in paper covers for class 
use is sent out by Messrs, M-Dougall end On. First notions 
in geography are dealt with in a primer. This book covers 
the work of the junior classes. For the senior division 
there are Books |., IIl., and III. ‘These are magnificent 
little books, the amount of matter contained in them being 
most remarkable. Book I. contains Europe and the British 
Isles; Book II, the same countries more fully dealt with, and 
in addition, Asia, Africa, America, and the Oceans; while 
jook III. is given over to a more general survey of the 
geography of the world. The illustrations and maps are 
again one of the special features of the books. The arrange- 
ment is an admirable one. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are 
responsible for a very fine edition of Asia, which is one of 
that firm’s New Geography Readers. The matter right 
through is ably put together, and forms intensely interest- 
ing reading. India and China rightly receive most atten- 
tion. Messrs. Blackie and Son publish two additions to 
their Continental Geography Readers set. They are America 
and Australasia. Both are well done in the matter of in- 
formation conveyed, as well as in the scheme and arrange- 
ment of the lessons. The style is vivid and bright, and 
what must necessarily be omitted in the general lesson part 
of the books is added at the end of each in the form of 
a synopsis. Some specially prepared maps in colours are in- 
serted with the synopses, and these make the books perfect 
and complete. Revisionary books, Nos. 8 (America) and 
10 (the British Empire), are sent for notice. They contain, 
in separate form, the summaries and maps of the readin 
books. In childlike language the geography of Baghed 
and Wales is published by Messrs. A. and U. Black. It is 
the work of Mr. L. W. Lyde, and is done with care and 
skill. The initial chapters are in story form, and treat of 
prehistoric Britain, The frequent reference to the history 
of the country is an admirable feature of the book. The 
illustrations are also very fine and numerous, 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


Fiements of Latin. Harper and Burgess. Those who 
bel ‘evs that the only way of acquiring ‘‘culture” is by a study 
of the dead languages are accustomed to blame teachers of 
science for not being true to the principles of induction which 
should lie at the base of science teachirg. They forget, how- 
ever, for the most part, that induction should also play a very 
important part in all teaching, including language teaching. 
The * culture” derived from the study of Latin would be much 
more real if the minds of the pupils were exercised in inductive 
processes in building up the tables of declensions, etc., instead 
of mechanically learning up a model, and by deduction arriving 
at the inflections of other words. The book before us aims at 
teaching Latin inductively : the pupil is led to find ont as much 
as possible for himself; model sentences are given with their 
English equivalents, and by means of well-chosen questions the 
pupil is led to discover the significance of the inflections. We 
cannot help thinking that at this point it would be well to intro- 
duce the paradigms into the lessons, to exercise the memory and 
to afford practice in deduction by applying the terminations to 
other words. But deductive exercises do pot seem to enter 
sufliciently into the authors’ plan. Our contention is that 
proper teaching demands both induction and deduction. It is 
true that there is a ‘‘ Summary of Latin Forms” at the end of 
the volume, but the student is seldom referred to it. After 
the first sixteen lessons the illustrative sentences are taken 
from Cwsar's Gallic War, Book IV. New words, as they are 
introduced, are printed in black type, although this hardly ap- 
pears necessary ; and we think the note explaming the arrange- 
ment should appear in Lesson XVII., not in Lesson XXI. The 
book is arranged as an introduction to ‘‘ Cesar,” and by the time 


the pupil reaches the end of it, he will have gained such a sure 
foundation in Latin that he will have little difficulty in study- 
ing any Latin prose author. 

cademic Algebra. By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D. 
In far too many cases a text-book in algebra or in arithmetic 
is treated as though it were merely a collection of examples, 
and too often the teacher gives just so much oral teaching as 
will enable the student to work the examples. In this book, 
however, while we find a splendid set of examples, we are dis- 
posed to attach the chief importance to the text. The explana- 
tions show the hand of a great teacher—one who knows how to 
lead his pupils to discover for themselves. Thus the chapter on 
division opens with twelve questions which can be answered by 
the pupil who has done multiplication, but which suggest to him 
the whole theory of division. 

We are glad to see the method of solving quadratic equations 
by factorising brought into connection with the rules for factor- 
ising; but in placing it here (par. 141), some of the principles of 
equations explained in par. 186 et seq. are assumed to be known. 
And, again, we are sorry to find that Dr. Milne keeps to the term 
‘* transposing the known term 1 to the second member.” Much 
of the mechanical work in algebra is due to the use of “‘ trans- 
posing,” and such misleading terms. Surely, in teaching equa- 
tions, it is easy enough to lead the children to add (or subtract) 
the same quantity to (or from) each of two equal quantities ; and 
if that view of the operation is kept continually before the pupils, 
they derive more mental benefit than by talking of ‘‘ transposing 
a term and changing its sign.” 

The book concludes with a short treatment of the binomial 
theorem, logarithms, and of permutations and combinations. 

Ovid: Selected Works. Edited by Frank J. Miller, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. This book 
offers to young readers a valuable introduction to the study of 
Ovid. There are so many parts of Ovid’s works that are not 
suited for boys, that the teacher must make use of selections. 
The passages in the volume before us have been chosen with 
great skill. They give us an idea of each of the poet’s works, 
although naturally the extracts from the Jfe(amorphoses occupy 
most space ; in fact, about three-quarters of the text has been 
‘lrawn from that wonderful collection of stories. There is a 
very able chapter on the poetic forms used by Ovid, dealing 
not only with metre in general, but with special effects in Ovid’s 
style, and it abounds in illustrations from the selections. Some 
useful notes and a full vocabulary combine to make this book a 
welcome addition to our school texts. We must add, in con- 
clusion, that it is quite a treat to handle a school book so clearly 
printed and so admirably illustrated and bound. 

Writing in English. Maxwell and Smith. The educational 
works of American origin which we have more frequently seen 
have been of a theoretical or psychological character, and text- 
books profound in thought have almost made us believe that each 
object lesson requires _ alee of special preparation. This book 
comes, therefore, as a pleasant surprise. It is an eminently 
practical work on a very important subject, written by practical 
men of high standing in the scholastic world of New York city. 
Of all the subjects taught in schools English composition is the 
most important, and is probably the most frequently neglected. 
The present work lifts the oon A of the subject out of the usual 
mechanical ruts into the higher planes of taste and style. To 
the children of the ordinary English elementary or higher- 
grade school, therefore, the book is too advanced, It presup- 
poses an amount of critical power which the young brain cannot 
be expected to possess. To those elder students, however, who 
have shown themselves able to express clearly the thoughts they 
feel, and who have begun dimly to wonder what is the charm 
which our classic writers possess, wings are here provided which 
may lift them to the greatest heights. 

In plan the authors have begun by studying the various kinds 
of composition as a whole, and have descended through the 
paragraph and sentence down to the rules of punctuation and 
spelling. At each stage of the progress the principles are illus- 
trated by excellent examples chosen from the best known classical 
authors, and it js pleasant to find that no ‘‘ continental” pre- 
judice has been shown in the choice of these excerpts—Scott, 
Dickens, William Black, Kipling, Robert L. Stevenson sharing 
with Washington Irving and Longfellow in the selections. 
Numerous subjects for similar treatment are given at each 
stage, and nothing has been omitted or inserted without wise 
discretion. Although the book is beyond our elementary 
scholars, no teacher would fail to benefit by a careful pe! of 
its contents, and it will be invaluable to scholarship or college 
students, 

We make two small exceptions to our general good opinion of 
the work. We regret that the authors have not had the cour- 
age of their opinions in insisting upon the order of their chapters 
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\ 
Tue Practical Teacner.—‘* Paper lower making is amongst the most attractive of the lessons in an up-to-date infant school, and the book before us gives 
full, clear, and detailed explanations ....Jt is invaluable to the practical infant school teacher.” 


PITMAN’S PAPER FLOWER MAKING, for Girls and Infants. By Miss FLORA E. 
MANCHESTER, Head-Mistress of Board Infant School, Central Hendon, London, N.W. With 4 Coloured Plates and 
about 150 Illustrations, Examples, etc. Cloth, 74 pp. Price 2s. net. 


The most practical work on what is proving a thoroughly interesting and popular branch of Kindergarten. It contains a large number of attractive exer- 
cises, clearly explained, and very fully illustrated with Diagrams for each stage of the making-up of each flower. 








Sir H. M. Sranuey, the greatest living authority on Africa, says:—“ J am very pleased with it... .I heartily congratulate you on the excellence of your maps, 


which are all that could be desired.” 


AFRICA. (New Era Geography Readers.) 240 pp. Fully Illustrated with Views of 


Native Life and Scene, Maps in Colour, etc. Price ls. 6d. (Suitable for Standards V., VI., and VII.) 





COMPLETE HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND, from 55 B.C. to the Accession of Edward VII. 


With Illustrations and Maps in Colour, ete. 256 pp. Price 1s. 6d. 


Tracuers’ Atn.—“ This ia an admirable reading book....A rich selection of engravings serves as an aid to the memory.... Nothing has been omitted to make 


the volume acceptable and useful alike to the teacher and scholar.” 





PITMAN’S ARITHMETIC TEST CARDS. 


Scheme B._ For Standards II, III, IV., V. 


(48 Cards), VI. and VII. (32 Cards), in strong cloth case, with Duplicate Answers. Price 1s. 4d. each Standard. 


Teachers will find these a workmanlike set of Test Cards, thoroughly reliable, compiled by an experienced Head-Master under one of our largest Boards. 
The advantages of these Cards are : (i.) They provide in all standards a test of intelligence rather than mere ability to do mechanical work—the essence of 
Scheme B; (ii.) The mental sums are framed so as to be preparatory to the script work which follows ; (iii.) Back work in more difficult form is set for revision ; 
(iv.) Future work in easy and graduated form is anticipated ; (v.) The problems are ail of practical utility ; (vi.) The form and presentation of problems are 


suggested by 25 years’ experience. 


ScHooLMAsTER. —‘ These cards bear witness of careful attention to durability and graduation.” 








Send a post card for Specimens of the above Readeré, which may suit your Schemes (free to Head Teachers), also CATALOGUE 
of History, Geography, and ordinary Readers (7 Sets), Grayston’s New Maps (B.B. cloth), 


Infant Pictures, Infant Primers, Grammars, ete, 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 





RELFE BROTHERS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, 

A FIRST ARITHMETIC. By Dr. W. T. Kyieut, Author of “ Algebraic 
Factors,” etc. Contains copious and carefully-graduated Examples on 
the different Rules. The Exercises on each Rule are followed by Ques- 
tions and Problems from Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. 
Answers separately, price 6d. 


BOWICK’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Part I. (to Com- 
pound Proportion). Part Il. (Percentages, Stocks, Square and Cube 
Root, ete., etc.). Part Ul. also contains Papers set at various Local 
Examinations. 9d. each. Answers, 6d, net. 


RELFE BROTHERS’ EASY INTERMEDIATE TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC. Suitable for Third Class College of Preceptors, and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary. Price 4d. Answers, 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

RELFE BROTHERS’ NEW PREPARATORY ATLAS. Con- 
taining Twenty-four clear and distinct Maps, all the most important 
places being clearly marked. (Quite up-to-date.) 4to, 6d. 

“This is an excellent School Atlas.”—Jrish Teachers’ Journal. 

“The maps are all up-to-date, so that we can safely recommend this little 
book to those who want a good, cheap, and reliable Atlas to place in the 
hands of their pupils.”—Jrish Teachers’ Journal. 


RELFE BROTHERS’ CHARTERHOUSE ATLAS.  Thirty- 
eight Maps (coloured)—containing Railway Map of the British Isles; 
Map of the Environs of London, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. ; Large Scale 
= of Palestine ; and a good clear Map of South Africa. Folio size, 
cloth, 1s, 


RELFE BROTHERS’ ALDERSGATE ATLAS. Seventy-two 
4to coloured Maps, with Index, containing Political, Physical, and 
Classical Maps, Commercial Chart showing the steamer routes, etc. 
Second Edition. Thoroughly up-to-date, Cloth, price 3s. 


RELFE BROTHERS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
By G. Carter, M.A., Author of “The Outlines of History,” etc.—The 
main features of this book are the clear and not overcrowded Maps on 
one side, and the Geography necessary to learn facing the Map. The 
book will be found a complete Geography and Atlas, and is highly 
recommended for pupils preparing for the Local Examinations. Crown 
4to. 32 Maps (some coloured). Price 2s, 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. Specially adapted for Examinations 
in Commercial Geography. By J. Wutrson. 6d. Key tosame. Net, 1s. 


“They are well arranged, and should prove useful to Teachers and Students 
alike."—The School World. 





GEOGRAPHY, 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND COLONIES. By W. B. Invive. 4to, 1s. 
“A very handy combined Atlas-Geography. Cheap, good, and most 
suitable for lower and middle forms.”—Educational Review. 
‘The arrangement is calculated to impress upon the eye the principal 
facts.”—Secondary Education, 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Containing Genealogical 
Tables, Short Biographical Sketches, and Index. Compiled and arranged 
by Groror Carter, M.A. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1689-1897. By G. Carrer, M.A., Author 
of ‘* Outlines of English History,” etc, This Book has been prepared as 
a reading History for use with the “ Outlines,” by the same Author, and 
will be found to be all that is necessary for any Examination. The 
system of dividing the Reigns into sections can be strongly recommended, 
and the series of well-written biographies at the end should prove of the 
greatest advantage to the student. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
“This book should prove very useful for those desirous of studying this 
particular period of history.”—T'he State Correspondent, 
A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By J.C. Wricur. 
Cloth back, price 6d. 
SUMMARY OF* ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arruve Woop. Con- 


tains a large number of Questions set at various Public Examinations. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s, 
SCRIPTURE. 
*PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS SCRIPTURE MANUALS. St. 
Mark, Acts of the Apostles, St. Matthew, St. Luke. iy 
A. Ricugs, F.R.G.S. 1s. 6d. each, 
* Specially prepared for the use of Teachers. 
SCRIPTURE MANUALS. Samuel L, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. 
Matthew, Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Comments. By G. Carrer, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. each. 
ENGLISH. 
*GRAY'’S ELEGY AND GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER AND 
DESERTED VILLA 


GE. By F. Gorse, M.A. Price 8d. 
*MACAULAY’S HORATIUS, IVRY, AND THE ARMADA. 
By F. Goust, M.A. Price 8d. 
*Each book contains Life, Explanatory Notes, Rules, and List of suitable 
Passages for Paraphrasing, full Explanatory List of Figures of Speech, 
with Examples, etc. 


Complete Catalogue of Relfe Brothers’ Text-Books, Headed Copy- Books, etc., post free on application, 


RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 


6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.C. 


VOL. XXII, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. BOOKSELLERS, AND SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STATIONERS, 
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as essential to the principle of study they have formulated ; and 
we must also point out that if the work is to be placed in the 
hands of the pupils of our secondary schools, it will be advisable 
to prepare an edition specially for the English market. The 
rules of spelling given in the chapter on that subject do not 
always agree with our more conservative English ideas, and 
although we may possibly endure such spellings as ‘ honor” 
and ‘‘ traveler,” the shock of reading ‘ skillful,” ‘‘ biased,” 
** worshiper,” ‘‘ molding,” and ‘ fulfill” is too unpleasant to 
be willingly endured. 

Outline History of English and American Literature. 
By Charles F. Johnson, Litt. Doc., Yale; Professor of English 
Literature in Trinity College, Hartford. The author's aim, as 
stated in the preface, has been ‘‘ to compress into this book the 
minimum of what every young person should know of the 
literature of our own country iad England,” and be has de- 
signed it for use ‘‘as a text-book for a course of three hours 
a week for a school year of thirty-three weeks.” The work, 
consisting of 552 pages, is evidently a year’s professorial lec- 
tures, and traces of its original lecture form are not wanting. 
There is nothing very distinctive about Professor Johnson’s 
treatment of the subject, and there are plenty of other text- 
books with the same theme which would serve the English 
student's purpose equally well. The book is intended primarily 
for American schools and colleges, and the two chapters at the 
end -on American literature—are its chief recommendation to 
students on this side of the water. The author, we imagine, 
from his somewhat fervid language about the “‘ true American,” 
belongs to that species, and his enthusiasm for American writers 
is sustained and warm. 

If we adopt Matthew Arnold’s definition of literature, we may 
say that his conception of literature is that of a “criticism of 
life” from a Puritan point of view; and although the admission 
is made that ‘“‘literary productions are primarily creations of 
the art-impulse,” Professor Johnson is wise enough to see that 
an account of literature regarded purely as art is inferior, as an 
educational discipline, to the treatment of the subject by the 
historical method. He rightly insists on the great importance 
of studying the matter in the light of social development, and he 
arranges his literary history into periods corresponding roughly 
with the political ones. In this regard scarcely any departure 
from use and wont is made, and the only serious deviation is, we 
think, unfortunate. He prolongs the Renaissance period unduly 

to 1634, a very arbitrary date; and the limits of his Puritan 
veriod are 1634-1660, It seems better to us to keep the old 

‘lizabethan age from 1558-1625, and slightly curtail the Puritan 
period that follows. In accordance with the author’s design, 
the different periods—to each of which one chapter is deveted - 
are introduced by a brief historic sketch setting forth the leading 
political events and the chief social influences at work ; aa 
then the most important writers of the period are mentioned, with 
some biographical detail, followed by one or two paragraphs de- 
scriptive and critical of their works. Short illustrative extracts 
are given, chosen with remarkably good taste, and occasionally 
of unfamiliar excellence; and each chapter ends with a list of 
questions, by means of which the student may test his powers of 
assimilation and his own critical capacity. 

The book is necessarily and confessedly a mere outline, and 
omissions are inevitable. However, the great writers have ample 
justice done them, and a just sense of proportion is shown. 
Names that we think might have got a place are Burnet and 
Clarendon, the historians ; the philosophers, Butler and Locke ; 
the poets, Chatterton, Drummond of Hawthornden, and Dunbar, 
the author of the ‘* Thistle and the Rose;” and the diarists, 
Evelyn and Pepys. The author's predilection is evidently for 
literature, as belles lettres and the poets have the preference 
in his regard. Hence the inclusion of Collins, Congreve, Dekker, 
(ay, Prior, and Young, whom those mentioned above might very 
well have displaced. 

The last two chapters of the book, embracing rather more 
than one hundred pages, or a fifth of the ~~ & contain an 
account of the literature,of America, divided into two periods— 
Colonial and National. The first literary attempts of the sore- 
tried settlers of the New England States—the T'rue Relation 
of Captain John Smith, a narrative of the adventures of the first 
Virginian colonists, and Bradford’s History, which relates the 
fortunes of the Mayflower pilgrims—are recorded with a spirit 
of grateful sympathy ; and what the author calls the “ intellectual 
veracity” of the great Jonathan Edwards and the practical 


Benjamin Franklin receives a special meed of praise. We are 
somewhat surprised that this ‘intellectual veracity” is a trait 
of the American humourist in particular; for though the American 
can lay claim to a certain downrightness, not to say brutal 
frankness, of speech, we English are disposed to think that part 
of tne American humourist’s stock -in-trade is a habit of exaggera- 
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tion not quite in keeping with an intellect specially veracious, 
Professor Johnson says that the interest of the early American 
literature, lacking as it is in artistic qualities, is almost entirely 
historical, and of value only as it illustrates, in its special fashion, 
Puritan conceptions of life and duty. 

In the chapter on the National Period—the piece de résistance 
of the book—we come to the extremely interesting names of Poe, 
Whittier, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman ; the genial humourists, 
Irving, Wendell Holmes, and Lowell; and the very able historians, 
Prescott, Motley, and Parkman. The characterisations of all these 
writers are in a high degree admirable. Readers will find in the 
extract from the poems of Whittier, entitled ‘‘ Ichabod ”—a wail 
over the alleged defection of Daniel Webster from the anti-slavery 
cause—an interesting parallel to Browning’s fine poem, ‘‘The Lost 
Leader.” 

The appreciations of Longfellow and Hawthorne are eminently 
just, and his criticism of the latter as one who “‘sees the world 
as a vision, and has the power of making others see his vision 
cloudily reflected in a magic mirror of his own fashioning,” is 
particularly happy. The professor tires us a little with his 
frequent iteration of phrases expressing what we may call his 
literary patriotism. Longfellow is a ‘true American ;”’ Emer- 
son’s ‘‘ true Americanism ” is ‘‘ broad-based ;” Hawthorne is an 
American of the ‘‘ thorough” order, ‘‘ who was far more at home 
in Concord than in Rome or Liverpool ;” and, similarly, the others 
are distinguished by the greater or less thoroughness of their 
Americanism. He does not exactly tell us what Americanism 
really is, nor is there a single sham or false American hinted at, 
but we take it to be made up chiefly of patriotism, love of 
democracy, and practical shrewdness ; for even in Hawthorne, 
visionary as he was, and treading in a ‘‘magic circle,” there 
was a good deal of ‘American shrewdness and cool obser- 
vation.” 

Of the ‘‘ great poetic outlaw,” Walt Whitman, we are told 
that “though in direct fraternal touch with the democratic 
public; it may be doubted whether an American labouring man 
or méchanic ever read a page of his books, and his admirers are 
among the cultured and thoughtful critics who are tired of the 
endless affectations of modern verse,” just as in England the 
costermonger’s songs are heard oftenest and appreciated most in 
circles rigidly exclusive of the supposed ee singers. For 
want of space we are unable to criticise the book in matters of 
smaller detail. We would, however, enter a mild protest against 
the use of the ‘‘ otiose” do or is in clauses following a cormpara- 
tive and beginning with than. The practice is a common one, 
and the words are inserted, no doubt, to avoid ambiguity ; but 
of that, even if they were away, there could in nine cases out of 
ten be hardly a suspicion, and it is only grammatical pedantry 
to defend their use. We have noticed at least a dozen instances 
of the fault in this book, but only one need be quoted. It occurs 
in the first page of the preface—‘‘ American literature is treated 
on a fuller plan than is English literature.” We ought not to 
omit to say that the book is furnished with some excellent 
poneuse of the great authors; and the tables of authorities in 

th political and literary history with which each chapter is 
seovtdied will be found of the greatest use in guiding the further 
studies of those to whom literature is, as it ought to be, a per- 
petual delight. 





E. J. ARNOLD AND SON. 


A nice set of Object Lesson Readers for Infants, written 
in very simple language and printed clearly, comes from Messrs. 
E. J. Arnold and Son, Leeds. The price is one penny each, and 
no school should be without them. There are four books at 
present. Simple lessons on the cow are illustrated and made 
interesting by means of a story entitled ‘‘ Elsie at the Farm ;” 
lessons on the tree, by ‘‘ Olive’s Birthday ;” lessons on the rain, 
by “‘ The New Baby ;” and lessons on the baker, by ‘‘ Maggie’s 
Holiday.” The illustrations are lined drawings, and the Tittle 
ones are expected to colour them. Instructions for colouring 
accompany the drawings. 

The same firm publishes a very comprehensive Course of 
Instruction in Composition, Spelling, and Grammar. The 
lessons are well arranged, complete, and suggestive. Books L., 
II., and III. contain in all thirty-eight lessons—a very good 
year’s work. In addition, there are some admirable selec- 
tions for recitation. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 
Illustrations of Natural Philosophy. A capital sheet of 


nicely printed and coloured illustrations explanatory of the pro- 
perties and motion of solid bodies. The illustrations are apt, 
and suited to the capacities of the older children. A neat little 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





Che Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 


General Editor—W. H. Woovwarp, of Christ Church, Oxford ; > wt wae (Day) Trainins College, Liverpool ; and Professor of Education in 
Victoria University. 


Rew Volumes. 





GRAY.—ODE ON THE SPRING AND ELEGY IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
D. C. Tovey, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 8d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 
A Text-book for Teachers and Students in Training. By Mrs. Bipper, 
Lecturer of Newnham and Girton Colleges, and Fiorence BappE.ey, 
Organising Secretary of the Gloucestershire School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy. Crown 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASPECTS OF ETHICS. By Jonw MacCuny, Balliol College, Oxford, 
Professor of ng 4 in University College, Liverpool. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG, in the Republic of 
Plato. Translated into English, with Notes and Introduction, by B. 
Bosanquet, Author of a Companion to Plato’s Republic. Cr. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 













A MANUAL OF SCHOOL HYGIENE. Written for the 
guidance of Teachers in Day Schools. By Epwarp W. Horr, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Hygiene, University College, Liverpool, and Evear A, Browne, 
F.R.C.8S.E., Lecturer in Ophthalmology, University College, Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
FROM 1500 to 1870. By Professor W. H. Woopwarv. Based upon 
the same Author's ‘* Historyyof the Expansion of the British Empire.” This 
has been prepared specially in view of the needs of Candidates for King's 
Scholarships. With Maps and Tables. 1s. 6d. net. 

School World.—*“ This is an abridgment of the author's ‘Short History of 
the Expansion of the British Empire’ which we welcomed two years ago. All the 
maps but one of the other book are also retained, and we take this opportunity 
to heartily recommend both books to those who have not yet heard of the 
author. It is a most excellent piece of work, and cannot be neglected by any 
who teach any part of the period covered.” 











Pitt Press Series. 


A KEY TO THE QUESTIONS CONTAINED IN WEST’S 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, and ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR BEGINNERS. By A. 8S. Wast, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Guardian.—“ A Key to West's Grammars, arranged by Mr. West himself, 
will be useful to several classes of readers. Private students will find it almost 
indi spensable ; to examination candidates it affords object lessons as to how to 

go at once to the root of the matter and how to answer questions in the short- 
ext and most effective way ; and teachers who have not the arrangement of the 
books at their fingers’ ends will be glad, when explaining difficulties, to have 
at hand references to the sections of the texts that relate to them. The Key, 
again, is not a mere answer book, for its pages contain a good deal of etymo- 
logical and other grammatical information, with careful discussion of diticult 
points, and will thus be a useful supplement to the Grammars themselves.” 













Subject for King’s Scholarship Examination, 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. MILTIADES, EPAMINONDAS. 


With Notes and Complete Vocabulary for Beginners by E. 8S. Suucksuren, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 












THE PRAYER-BOOK EXPLAINED. By the Rev. PERCIVAL 
Jackson, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. Part I,—The Daily Offices and 
the Litany. Extra feap. 8vo. Now ready. 2s. Cd. 

Part II,—The Holy Communion and the Occasional Offices, 
{Jn preparation. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF. THE HEBREWS TO THE ROMAN 
PERIOD. By R. L. Orriey, Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, Wiltshire, 
sometime Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. With 7 Maps. Cloth, 5s 


IN MEMORIAM, By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 

Commentary by Artuur W. Rontnson, B.D. 

bound in Leather, with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

Guardian, —“ Simplicity, singleness of purpose, and self-suppression are the 
distinguishing characteristics of this edition of Tennyson's masterpiece... ..We 
thank Mr. Robinson therefore on our own behalf, as well as on that of the 
‘general reader,’ for whom the book has primarily been prepared, for clear ng 
away some of these difficulties without raising others, and for allowing Tenny- 
son to teach his own lesson, as nearly as may be, in hisown way. He deserves, 
too, the gratitude of schoolmasters for providing an edition which many of them 
will wish to read with their senior forms.” 


Edited with a 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; also 








London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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CHAMBERS’S NEW SCHEME HISTORY 
READERS. From the Year 55 z.c. to 1901 a.p. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Specially written for the 
Classes corresponding to Standards III. andIV. Jn active preparation. 
PREPARATORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Specially written 
for the Classes corresponding to Standards 1V.and V. 208 pages. 1s. 3d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. This book is designed for use in the 
Higher Classes. It will also prove invaluable to Candidate P.T.’s and to 
Pupils preparing _ the County Council Scholarship Examinations. 
55 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ The author has shown sound judgment in his 
choice of facts and ev ents on which to write, and his style is an admirable 

one for young readers,” 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH MANUALS. These 
Manuals have been specially prepared in accordance with 
the suggestions made in the specimen Schemes of Instruc- 
tion issued by the Board of Education. They provide a 
systematic and carefully graduated course of instruction 
in English, the Exercises being so framed as to stimulate 
the intelligence of the Pupils, and train them in the use of 
correct English. A special feature is the large number of 
simple Composition Exercises contained in each book, even 
in the one intended for the lowest class. 
ok LL _# pages. Paper, 2d.; | Boats Sez. 48 pages. 
cloth 3¢ "|" eloth, 4d. 

Book II. 36 pr, 2d. ; | ; ‘ M3 
i H 3d. roe. ee Books TV. 04 a ae 
Books V. and VI. Jn preparation. 


CHAMBERS’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS Or 
THE CONTINENTS. Beautifully Illustrated in 
Colour and in Blaek and White. 

EUROPE myn 4 the British | AFRICA. Price 1s. 6d. 


Isles). Price 1s. AMERICA. Price 1s. 6d 
ASIA, Price 1s. 6d. e's 























Paper, 3d. ; 











W.& R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’S GEOGRAPHICAL MANU 
THE CONTINENTS. 
Uncoloured Maps. 

No.1. EUROPE AND THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 56 pp. 4d. 
No, 2. ASIA, 36 pages. Price 2d. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
READERS. Book I. Price 8d. Just Published. 
Every Teacher should see this book before introducing a 
Reader for Standard I, The Publishers have given special 
attention to the black and white and coloured illustrations, 
their aim being to produce the very best work possible. 
They think it will be admitted that for beauty of design 
and artistic eolouring these illustrations have never been 
surpassed in an elementary school book. 

Book II, Ready Shortly. 
The following are also ready :— 
FIRST PRIMER... : ° Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PRIMER ° ~ @Es 4 & 
FIRST AND SECOND INFANT READERS e each 6d. 
“Richly and appositely illustrated. The lessons are fresh, varied, and 


SKILFULLY GRADUATED. They are excellent class-books, well worthy of 
being introduced into every school.”—The Educational News, 


** Will do much to lighten the labours of Teachers. There is no prettier nor 
more attractive First Primer in any Series.”"—T'he School Board Chronicle, 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY READ- 
ING SHEETS. With Coloured Illustrations. Six 
teen Sheets, 42 inches by 30 inches, being the first 16 

ges of the reading matter contained in Cuampers’s 
Twentietn Centvry Primer, Part I. Printed in bold 
type on stout manilla paper. Strongly mounted on Roller, 
12s. 6d. per set. 


ALS OF 
Illustrated by Coloured and 


No. 3. AFRICA. 82pages. 2d. 
AMERICA. In preparation. 











W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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handbook for the teacher’s reference and guidance accompanies 
the chart. 

Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston also submit samples of a 
very useful Every-day Life Series of Object Lesson Pic- 
tures. They are printed in colours, very true to nature, and 
of pleasing effect. The series contains—‘t The Breakfast Table,” 
“The Story Hour,” ‘Sick Children’s Hospital,” and ‘The 
Policeman.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 
Tit-Bits Drawing Book. A multum in parvo arrangement, 


whereby in sixty-four pages one may get instruction in free- 
hand, freearm, and ambidextrous drawing. The instruction 
and exercises are good. They are the work of a national 
medallist and certificated teacher of drawing. 

“Up-to-Date” Annotated Commercial Maps. These are 
the work of Walter H. Breeze, F.R.G.S., and are likelw to prove 
of much use. A stiff card is handed to the pupil. e finds on 
the front of it a map, clear in every detail, and a description of 
the subject delineated. On the back of the card is to be found 
all kinds of information useful for reference at any time, and 
very helpful to students of commercial geography. The subjects 
of the cards under review are—the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
Cape-Cairo Railway, the Manchester Ship Canal, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Panama Canal, and the Suez Canal. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 
Handbooks of English. No. V. This series of books con- 


tains, as we have previously pointed out in noticing earlier 
numbers, all the English required by the Code of 1900: poetry, 
grammar—an excellent epitome of the subject—some very useful 
rules and exercises in composition, exercises in word-building 
and dictation. It will be difficult for teachers to find a more 
useful little book. 

Class Books of Geography. No. 2, The British Isles; 
No. 3, England; No. 4b, The British Isles and Con- 
tinental Europe; No. 5, Europe; No. 9, Australasia. A 
concise summary of geographical facts is a necessity with any 
class taking the subject. The synopses before us contain all 
that is likely to be required, with an abundance of clear maps. 

Macaulay's Essay on William Pitt. Edited by C. J. 
Battersby, M.A. 

Macaulay's Essay on Warren Hastings, Edited by J. 
Downie, M.A. 

Macaulay's Hssays are usually recommended to students as 
classics worthy of their careful study. This is right; but it 
must be borne in mind that if they would read the glowing 
a judiciously, and not be carried entirely away by the 
wrilliance and glitter of the narrative, it is necessary to have 
a carefully-prepared edition. The young reader, just embarked 
on the study of literature, destitute of that wide information 
necessary to estimate fairly what he is reading, would, in all 
probability, accept blindly all that Macaulay relates as un- 
doubted tact ; whereas, however wide may have been his reading, 
enormous his memory, and vivid his imagination, his judgmeuts 
and conclusions are, in many cases, by no means reliable. 

What, then, does a reader need in an edition of these essays ? 
Sufficient information of Macaulay’s life to form some idea of the 
man ; critical notes on his style; information on the topic which 
will enable the student to approach the essay with some adequate 
understanding of the subject ; notes on the multitudinous refer- 
ences which everywhere abound ; and especially a word of warn- 
ing and guidance with regard to those passages where the facts 
or conclusions of the writer are at fault. 

These were our thoughts as we opened the books before us, 
and we are glad to find that the volumes fulfil all these con- 
ditions. The editors have done their work well. They have 
not merely put a new gilt frame on a brilliant picture, but have 
temperately and judiciously called attention to the defects in 
drawing and colouring, so that the student will not be dazzled 
by its brilliancy, but will be continually called upon to utilise 
his judgment and critical powers. 

The notes are full and excellent, and the plan of arranging the 
text in short, numbered paragraphs facilitates reference. It 
is difficult to see any direction in which improvement could be 
suggested. 

Ve therefore welcome this series heartily, and strongly re- 
commend it to the notice of our readers. We understand that 
Messrs. Blackie intend to issue all the more important essays, 
edited as carefully and judiciously as those before us, and we 
shall await their appearance with interest. 

A Primer of French Literature. By Ernest Weekly, 
Professor of French at University College, Nottingham. This 
is an excellent little book, quite suited to its professed pur- 
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se of starting the student on his first journey into French 
iterary history. 

After a few pages of introductory matter, dealing clearly and 
succinctly with the origin of the langu of France and the 
salient characteristics of its people and literature, the author 
conducts us rapidly over the enchanted ground covered by the 
old French romantic epics and the interminable allegories in 
verse, and we take leave of this period of old French literature 
with a glance at the pathetic figure of the first great French 
lyrical poet, the bohemian Frangois Villon. We do not quite 
agree with Mr. Weekly in thinking that the reader may easily 
understand the language of the thirteenth century “if equipped 
with a knowledge af lathe and some elementary notions of 
historical grammar.” We are afraid the average reader will 
require something more, until he reaches De Commines, two 
centuries later. | Beene Se chapters are devoted to the Renais- 
sance, the Classical Period, the Eighteenth Century, the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire, the Romantic Movement, and French 
Literature since 1850. Although the author’s design, as stated 
in his preface, has been to omit as many names as possible, his 
self-denying ordinance has not resulted, we think, in the ex- 
clusion of any name with which any one but the specialist ought 
to be familiar. And although in a book of this compass only 
brief characterisations of so many writers can be attempted, these 
are exceedingly well done. As an instance of the sane and sug- 
gestive criticism which the reader meets with on almost every 
page, we may quote a sentence from the verdict on Moliére: 
‘* Great as he is, one cannot help thinking how infinitely greater 
he might have been if he had written Se a nation instead of 
for a court.” 

We might take exception to one or two of Mr. Weekly’s 
phrases, such as: ‘‘ Moliére was a phenomenon without fore- 
runners or followers.” ‘‘ Le Misanthrope, usually considered 
his (Moliére’s) masterpiece, the chief character, Alceste, having 
been almost as variously understood as Hamlet.” Does the 
variety of interpretation of a work constitute its greatness ? 

On p. 48 something might have been said about the origin of 
the dramatic convention of the ‘‘ Unities.”’ 

A list of the important names and dates is added, and there is 
a useful index. We feel sure no one will peruse the book with 
anything but satisfaction, and the student preparing for ex- 
amination will find it of the greatest help. 


Senior Division Arithmetic. This is a useful arithmetic, 
its principal recommendation being the abundance of examples, 
both mental and written. It is a common failing of most arith- 
metics designed for class purposes that they do not _ suffi- 
cient variety of examples. The so-called ‘‘ Inspection Examina- 
tion” tests are well arranged, and will doubtless prove of great 
service, though why they have had this harsh-sounding name 
given them we cannot understand. 

The ground covered includes the compound rules, money, 
weights and measures, vulgar and decimal fractions, practice, 
proportion, bills of parcels, and simple interest. We think the 
G.C.M. on page 42, Example A, No. 4, was meant for L.C.M. 
The first example worked on page 64 would be better with the 
lines traversing the sum placed after the —— part, with 
one column after it to yield the carrying figure. In the sums 
on practice there are no examples given at, say, 18s. 4}d., for 
all the examples given contain pounds. Moreover, there are no 
examples embodying weights and measures. All the simple 
examples in proportion require the pupil to find the fourth 
term. He should also have been required to find the first, 
second, and third. The examples in proportion are specially 
good, separate Some being taken for bankruptcy, tax, and 
men-and-time problems, these three varieties being usually 
stumbling-blocks to children. There are no written examples 
in interest bringing in months and days. The presence of the 
answers will often be of service and save time. The book is 
well bound. 

South Kensington Drawing Sheets. Colour now seems 
to be a necessary adjunct in all drawing schemes. Messrs. 
Blackie and Son are now issuing their South Kensington Series 
coloured. They are large sheets and bold examples, and the 
colour renders them easily visible to a large class, besides show- 
ing up the masses so well. 


Coal Mining: An Elementary Text-Book. By Robert 
Peel, Mining Engineer. This is the seventh edition of one of 
Blackie’s science text-books, written for students, on the prin- 
ciples of mining, and adapted to the examinations of the Science 
and Art Department. It is a thoroughly practical class-book for 
those engaged in the work of coal mining. Men possessed of the 
information contained in such a book will be doubly valuable 
to their employers, and could easily command the best wages 
obtainable, for they would be educated up to their work. It 
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AT LONDON MATRICULATION, JUNE 1901, | 
SUCCESSES - 
WERE GAINED BY ‘| : 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE STUDENTS, a | 
who took FOUR Places in Honours. | i 
v1 


FREE GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, 


No. XXX., June 1901, 


CONTAINING 


LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR 1902, EXAMINATION PAPERS OF JUNE 190!, FULL SOLUTIONS 
BY TUTORS OF UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 





The Above, Prospectus, and full Particulars of Classes for all London University Examinations, may be had, 
post free, on application to 


THE SECRETARY, 
University Correspondence College London Office, 32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 
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FRENCH GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE. 


For Teachers and Students. 
By O. F. CAMPHUIS. 


Being a Summary of the Difficulties of the Language, in a Practical and Sim- 
plified Form, as a Text-Book for use in the Class, and in preparation for 


Examinations. Demy 8vo, wrapper, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


“May be recommended to candidates who are revising their work for examination.”"— 
Journal of Education, 


POESIES DE L’ENFANGE CHOISIES. 


(French Poetry for Children.) 
By FRANCOIS LOUIS. 
Siath Edition. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
This collection has been made with the greatest care, containing Nursery Rhymes 
and Short Easy Pieces, such as are rarely found in similar collections, 
“A charming collection of little poems.”—The Educational Review. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., Publishers, 51 Old Bailey, E.C. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


The U.S.A. Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900 gained 43 “Grand Prix,” 63 Gold and 40 Silver 
Medals, besides other distinctions. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLECE 
TEXT-BOOK AGENCY 


supply the publications of all the principal American Educa- 
tional Publishers. 
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opens with a map of the coal-fields of England. The new Kent 
coal-field near Dover is mentioned, and a list of those in the 
British Isles is given. The outlines of mineral geology are given 
with the object of locating the coal measures in the stratified 
rocks. The methods of boring, the use of the so-called diamond 
drill, and the sinking of a shaft are fully entered into, followed 
by the modes of ventilating, and the pumping of water, which 
constantly percolates through the workings. The tools used in 
the extraction of coal, blasting by dynamite and other explosives, 
and the dangers of fire-damp, after-damp, and coal-dust, ave fully 
treated; and the various kinds of safety-lamps and gas-detectors 
are illustrated by diagrams. The book minutely describes the 
various systems of haulage used underground, the transfer of the 
‘ubs to the cage, and the raising of the latter to the pit’s mouth, 
where the coals are screened, picked, and sometimes washed 
before being tipped into the railway tracks. <A special chapter 
on electricity applied to mining operations, a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, and an index, complete an admirable text-book. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A Manual of School Hygiene: Written for the Guid- 
ance of Teachers in Day Schools. By Edward W. Hope, 
M..)., Professor of Hygiene, University College, Liverpool, and 
Kdgar A. Browne, F.R.C.S.E., Lecturer in Ophthalmology, 
University College, Liverpool. Karely does a reviewer find fault 
with a book on the ground of its being too small, so long as it 
contains a title-page, a table of contents, a preface, and an 
index. The present volume contains all these and some 200 
ages more, and yet one feels that it would have been a better 
ook if it had been bigger. The size is, of course, determined 
by the aims and conditions of the series in which it appears— 
the ‘‘ Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges” —and 
not by the limits of the subject or the limitations of the writers. 
In the first part of the volume, Dr. Hope deals with ‘‘ the con- 
ditions which affect children from the outside, as the arrange- 
ments of school buildings, regulation of temperature, epidemics 
and accidents, etc.” Here there is little scope for originality, 
but the writer gives a useful and concise summary of the various 
points which should be known to every teacher, with instructive 
‘liagrams, and plans of a first-rate Board school. 

In the second and larger part of the book, Mr. Browne writes 
of ‘“*the management of the child as a growing and living 
creature.” The keynote of this portion especially is struck in 
some important sentences in the preface, ‘‘ to inculcate the im- 
portance of studying children at first-hand, and sifting and 
selecting those influences which tend to do good from those 
which tend to do harm.” This is very different from the dog- 
matic treatment and the empirical rules for all matters relating 
to the education of children which mark so many of our books 
for teachers. The necessity for studying the child is at last being 
recognised, and there is some hope that educational theories, as 
regards both body and mind, will at last be put on a scientific 
hasis. From the special qualifications of the writer, his chapter 
dealing with the care of the eye merits very careful study, and 
will well repay it. 

With part of his remarks on the typography of school-books 
we cordially agree. It is too bad, however, to quote as a 
blemish due to ‘‘the printer's love of neatness” an extract in 
which four consecutive lines end with a divided word; so far 
from this being a sample of the love of neatness on the agree 
part, it is a glaring case of faulty typography which would 
only be perpetrated by a junior compositor in a third-rate 
establishment. Possibly it is due to the printer's thirst for 
revenge on the author that the book has been allowed to appear 
with such peculiarities as the words ‘‘undevelopment” and 
‘‘cieling,” ‘‘a definite finite distance,” and the curious sen- 
tences, ‘* This process can be watched on anybody by merely 
moving them to and from a well-lighted window,” and “ the 
cat's pupil is not circular as i¢ is in the human being’s” (the 
italics are ours), While the writer is most helpful and impressive 
in his demonstration of the dangers to vision in school, teachers 
generally will feel that he is less trustworthy as a guide in 
educational methods designed to avoid these dangers, notably 
in the teaching of writing. 

Apart from these blemishes, if blemishes they can be fairly 
called—and we should not use the word in any but its very 
mildest signification—Mr. Browne’s work is to be most pang 


recommended to the study of every teacher, young and old. 
His point of view is undoubtedly the right one, and his detailed 
treatment of the matter is most lucid and suggestive. We could 
have wished it to occupy at least double the space, and even 
then there would not be a superfluous paragraph. 

The New Atlantis by Francis Bacon. By G. C. Moore 


Smith, M.A. This is a carefully-edited and scholarly edition of 


an interesting book. The text of Bacon’s unfinished dream is 
preceded by an admirable introduction and a very detailed ex- 
cursus on Bacon’s grammar.- The notes and glossary sufficiently 
explain the text. Perhaps we are asking too much, but the 
a care bestowed upon the excursus has tempted us to ask 
or more. The editor has carefully limited himself to pointing 
out and explaining the various differences between the grammar 
of Bacon and that of modern English, but we think that the 
value of these differences would be greatly increased if it had 
been shown how far they are due to the gradual change from 
Anglo-Saxon to modern English, and how far they are the result 
of Bacon’s own peculiarities. We should like also to have seen 
emphasised by their derivation the greater correctness of Bacon’s 
use of such words as ‘‘ prevent” and ‘‘ subscribe.” These omis- 
sions, however, are by no means important, and the book should 
be of great service to any student of this work by Francis Bacon. 

King Henry the Fifth. By A. W. Verity, M.A. The ex- 
cellent name which the Pitt Press series of publications has 
already gained is worthily upheld by the present book. We 
have read through the introduction, the notes, the glossary, 
and the various appendices, and can thoroughly praise the 
= age mage skill which the editor has bestowed upon the work. 
We do not think any difficulty can possibly arise which has 
not’ been mét in this book, and the pupil who has intelligently 
considered and digested the matter placed here before him need 
not fear the ordeal of any examination. The only fault to be 
found with the edition, if fault there be, is that so much care 
has been taken to omit nothing germane to the play. Thus 
self-reliance and independent effort on the part of the pupil are 
rendered almost unnecessary, and the immature critic of four- 
teen or fifteen is enabled to argue learnedly upon the internal 
and external evidence of date, when he might spend his time to 
much more advantage in absorbing the meaning and beauties of 
the Shakespearian story. Accustomed to such crutches, he will 
ever halt. We do not blame the editor for this. The book is 
intended primarily to meet the requirements of candidates for 
the Local Examinations, and the duty of meeting these require- 
ments has been excellently performed. 

Robinson Crusoe. Part I. By J. H. B. Masterman, M.A. 
So many editions of Defoe’s masterpiece have been issued to the 
public that it is difficult for the editor of any new edition to 
display originality. In the present edition, Mr. Masterman has 
shown great discretion in giving only those explanations which 
are necessary to make the text clear to young students. We 
appreciate also the wisdom of retaining the profuse use of 
capitals in the text, while the older spelling has been mod- 
ernised, thus giving the book its quaintly natural air without 
rendering it uncouth and unattractive in appearance. The in- 
troduction gives a short account of Defoe’s varied career, and 
a brief summary of the principal events narrated precedes the 
text. The notes are suflicient to elucidate the matter, and are 
placed at the foot of each page, in order to give the youngest 
pupil an intelligent and fluent reading of this favourite story. 

Die Journalisten. This delightful comedy, by Gustav 
Freytag, has just appeared in the Pitt Press series, and edited 
by H. W. Eve, M.A., late head-master of en College 
School, London. It is brightly written, well adapted for school 
reading, and, with the assistance of the editor’s scholarly notes, 
students should derive pleasure and profit from the study of the 
work. The book contains an introduction dealing briefly with 
the life and work of the author. The German text employed is 
large and beautifully clear, and the book is bound in the familiar 
green cover of the University Press Classical Series. 

In Memoriam. Edited, with a Commentary, by A. W. 
Robinson, B.D. Although the poetry of Tennyson has fre- 
quently been the theme of lectures, essays, and volumes of 
critical appreciation, produced by those who have the strongest 
claim to a hearing on such questions, it is not often that sepa- 
rate pieces of his work have been set before us annotated 
and analysed after the manner of the older English classics. 
And perhaps no other of his poems would so well repay such 
treatment as does ‘‘In Memoriam,” for it is not only a great 
poem and a great elegy, but it is the outcome of the poet's in- 
most life, onl the expression of the deepest mental struggles of 
his age—‘‘ the way of the soul,” as he himself sometimes called 
it. Born of a great sorrow, which brought the poet face to face 
with the eternal riddle of human life, it passed from a hopeless 
personal lament, through the valley of doubt—all the more 
difficult because so honest—into a complete acceptance of the 
faith that 


‘* God’s in His heaven: all’s right with the world !” 


The Memoirs have thrown much light on the interpretation of 
many difficult passages, and the editor of this volume has made 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 








ARITHMETIC. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Cristian, B.A. 
(Lond.), and G, Coniar, B.A., B.Sc. yaa ). Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 562 pp., ... .. 4s. 6d, 

“Have nothing but praise for your book, and will immediately put it on 
our list of recommended text-books.”” 

H. B. Ayres, Esq., Correspondence Classes, Barnsbury, N. 

“It is conspicuously the work of compilers who know the special needs of 


Scholarship and Certificate Candidates, and we can with confidence give it a 
genuine and hearty recommendation among such students.” 


George Inman, Esq., Encliffe, Sheffield. 
A KEY TO A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. 


Curistian, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Couiar, B.A., B.Se. (Lond.). 
Crown 8vo, ool ad ; ... Net 6s. 





This book is designed for the use of Teachers and Students. 





COMPOSITION. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual 
for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Third Ed, Crown 8vo, 340 pp., 2s. 6d. 
“This text-book is, indeed, a_modei of careful workmanship, and the very 

acme of common sense.” —The Teachers’ Mon y: 





“Certainly one of the most comprehensive, clear, reliable, and instructive 
manuals of our mother-tongue we have ever seen.”—The Board Teacher. 


ONE HUNDRED SHORT ESSAYS IN OUTLINE. 

By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 

110 pp., ~ coe oat e eeh is. 

“Two of the essentials to success in writing an essay are a full knowledge 

vf the subject and a clear arrangement of the writer's ideas. This little work 

vill supply a young student with the one, and help him to cultivate the other.” 

Cusack’s Journal. 

“This is undoubtedly one of the most useful books for pupil teachers, 
Scholarship and Certificate students, ever produced.” 


The Practical Teacher. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, 
History, and Literature. By J. M. D. MreikLimvoun, M.A. 
Twentieth Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and 
Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 470 pp., ... .. 4. 6d, 

“1 know of no book generally so suitable for an ordinary student.” 
Alfred Barriball, Esq., B.A., Westminster Training College. 
“An admirable book, adapted for pupil teachers, training-college students, 
and London University matriculation students.” 


H. Major, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., School Board Inspector, Leicester. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. With Chapter on Composition, Versification, Para- 
phrasing, and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination 
Questions. Crown 8vo, 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY oF ENGLIES 
LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, 110 pp., ... 


FIFTY NEW LESSONS IN ENGLISH. Being a 
Historical Method of Parsing. By Professor J. M. D. MEIKLE 
JoHN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 102 pp., io , .. Is. 6d. 

“A very interesting little book of exercises in simple English philology.” 
The Journal of Education. 











GEOGRAPHY. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE 
METHOD. With Maps and ~~ rams, and an Outline of 
Commercial Geography. By J. D. Meikiesoun, M.A. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 140th ¥ AR, Crown 8vo, 630 
PP., inn 4s. 6d. 

“A most useful ment for examiners, and full 0 of stimulating matter for 
students of Geography. Its picturesqueness of description and vividness of 
style make it almost as interesting and enjoyable reading as a book of travels. 

e 


Journal of Education. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Special Reference to 


Commerce and History. With Maps - Diagrams. By 
J. M. D. Merkieyoun, M.A, ones M. J. C. Meikiesonn, B.A. 
& Crown 8vo, 410 pp., ... : si ai .. 2s. 6d, 


“ This is a well- i book, with many _ features, and the promise of 
the title-page is sedulously fulfilled."—The xin Times. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Re- 
sources, Commerce, Landways, and Waterways. |}, 
J. M. D, Merkiteyoun, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
350 pp., ahs me ; : — " 
“This is a book which was due to the inten and which he or she will 
welcome with deserved praise. The usual ‘book on the Colonies’ is heavy, 
dull, ill-arranged ; this book is the perfection of arrangement.” 
© Teachers’ Aid. 





THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. Barrnoro 
MEW, F.R.G.S., and Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Con 
taining 64 Plates and a General Inde hs, tes aa .. 28. 6d, 

“No atlas that we know at anything like the price gives so much so well.” 
e Teachers’ Monthly. 





HISTORY. 


FOR SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1901. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
(1497-1800), With Notes on the Growth of Constitutional Gov 
ernment in the Colonies, Imperial Federation, Statistical Tables, 
Etymology of Colonial Names, Biographies of Empire Builders, 
and Five double age Maps in Colours. By ARTHUR , A Fu X, 
Belvedere Pupil Senha vs’ Centre. Crown 8vo, 254 pp., ... 2s. 





“Mr. Flux has handled the subject in a remarkably able manner, and has pro- 
duced a book which will be a decided acquisition to the student's library. Every 
expedient available to the publishers has been utilised, thus making it the beau 
ideal of a text-book. The maps, of which there are several, deserve a special 
word of praise, as they are decidedly instructive."—The Teachers’ Aid, 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. With Mapsand Tables. ByJ.M. D. Meikiesoun, 
M.A. Fifteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 740 pp.,  ... 48, 6d. 

“Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certifi 
cate Examination, and to pupil teachers,” 
One of Her Majesty's Inspectors. 
“The amount of pains, of which I have already seen proofs, and the ing 
nuity of the methods for assisting students’ memories, are fairly overwhelming 


One of Her Majesty's Inspectors. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
une Gea Shs BRITAIN to A.D. 1890, Fifth Edition. 
TOWN OVO, ¢ PP. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





| THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 


ING AND CLASS MANAGEMENT. By Josern Lanpon 
F.G.8., Vice-Principal in the Saltley Trntalag ‘ollege. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 462 pp., ... _ “ 58, 
“The volume is replete with sensible advice and weal methods, There is 
no artificiality and no ‘padding.’ Every page contains use ful and valuable 
matter. The book itself is a model of systematic arrangement.’ 
The Schoolmaster. 
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free use of such assistance. Acting on a hint so derived, he 
divides the poem into four cycles, to which he gives the sugges- 
tive titles of Grief (i-xxvii), Hope (xxviii-lxxvii), Peace (Ixxviii- 
ciii), and Joy (civ-cxxxi); and it will be observed that these 
divisions are marked by the recurrence of Christmastide. It is 
always difficult ay to paraphrase true poetry, and the 
ge the poetry the greater this task becomes; but it must 
allowed that, in the short summary which he has given of 
each canto, Mr. Robinson invariably helps us to a clearer under- 
standing of the poet’s thought. The notes, too, with their refer- 
ences to parallel passages in other poems and other poets, as 
well as to the current materialistic philosophy which Tennyson 
set himself to confute, are of great help. Altogether the vclume 
is one to be studied by all who would thoroughly appreciate a 
poem which, as the editor says, ‘‘ has done far more than any of 
us could tell for the ennoblement and enrichment of our English 
life and its literature.” 


ARMAND COLIN, PARIS. 
Histoire de la Civilisation Contemporaine en France. 


Par Alfred Rambaud. Sixiéme édition, enti¢érement refondue et 
misé a jour jusqu’en 1900. 

The work under review forms the third and concluding volume 
of M. Rambaud’s monumental work on French civilisation, and 
comprises a history of the progress of civilisation in France from 
1789 to the present day. It is a work of a most exhaustive 
character, and is indispensable to all who wish to follow intelli- 
gently the march of affairs in France. The political, educational, 
and judicial systems of our neighbours are Fully explained. The 
yrogress of the arts, sciences, manufactures, and commerce of 
Soames during the last century is clearly traced, and the forces 
which have influenced them are placed in fitting relief. Modern 
tendencies affecting France in ut we me belief, political and social 
questions, art and literature, also come under notice. As a 
foundation for that entente cordiale with France which is much 
to be desired, nothing is so necessary as mutual knowledge. For 
a knowledge of the France of to-day, the English reader cannot 
do better than buy M. Rambaud’s ay 

Pages Choisies des Grands Ecrivains: Stendhal. 
Par Hippolyte Parigot. Joseph de Maistre. Par Henri 
Potez. ourgueneff. Par R. Candiani. These volumes are 
fully equal in merit to their predecessors. Each is preceded by 
an introduction dealing with the life and works of the author 
under review, and the editors are responsible for the selections 
made. For those who desire to pursue a closer critical study, 
the chief authorities to be consulted are quoted. 

Of Stendhal, better known as Beyle, one may say with Pascal, 
‘On s’attendait 4 voir un auteur, et l’on trouve un homme.” 
He was a man of an interesting and original personality. After 
a stormy boyhood, embittered by the rule of a harsh and unsym- 
pathetic father and of a devout aunt, at seventeen years of age 
he enlists in a dragoon regiment, crosses the St. Bernard with 
Napoleon, and takes part in the battle of Marengo. The heroic 
veriod of his life closes with the fall of Napoleon, and he thence- 
forth devotes himself to literature. In an age of convention 
Stendhal dared to be absolutely himself, in both his strength and 
his weaknesses, one of which was a morbid belief that he was an 
object of the attention of the police. His unconcealed opposition 
to the established order of things both in religion onl politics 
partly justified this belief. As a writer, his ideals were clearness 
and brevity. What is only ornamental in style appeared to him 
to be superfluous. It is not, therefore, surprising to find that 
his works at first attracted very few readers. But this did not 
shake Stendhal’s confidence in his ultimate success. If the 
yublic did not buy his works, so much the worse for the public. 
Nriting before 1830, he boldly proclaims his contempt for the 
general taste. He announces that he is writing for forty intel- 
ligent readers who should not be Academicians, and fixes 1880 
as the date when his merit shall be generally recognised. The 
forty chosen ones were not to be Gaod. for only seventeen 
copies of the Lssai sur [Amour were sold. He was more suc- 
cessful with the Chartreuse de Parme, published in 1839, four 
years before his death. This work, the subject of a flatterin 
notice by Balzac in the Revue Parisienne, gave him an aumped 
position amongst French writers. Commencing with the year 
1888, M. Camille Stryienski undertook to decipher the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of Stendhal, and, as a result, Le Journal, 
Souvenirs d’ Egotisme, and other works, were given to the world ; 
but they are never likely to command the admiration of more 
than a limited circle of readers. If Beyle accomplished little for 
his own reputation, it may at least be claimed for him that he 
was a precursor of Taine in literary criticism of the positive 
school, and of Zola in the naturalistic novel. We heartily com- 
mend this book to all who would like to gain a knowledge of one 


of the most interesting figures in the French literature of the 
nineteenth century. 

As a man, Joseph de Maistre stands out in striking contrast to 
Beyle. One could hardly find a better illustration of the differ- 
ing effects of the same circumstances on different temperaments 
than by comparing the cases of De Maistre and Beyle. Brought 
up in feudal Savoy, the great upheaval of 1789 strengthened 
De Maistre’s distrust of innovations, and made him cling more 
firmly to the principles of absolutism in politics and authority 
in salute. fie foresaw and foretold that the Revolution woul 
be ultimately crushed by a successful military dictator. He was 
never dazzled by the military successes of Napoleon, whom he 
styles “‘un heureux brigand.” In 1799 he entered into the 
service of the kingdom of Sardinia, and in 1803 was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. Petersburg, a post 
he occupied until the year 1817. In this position, separated for 
years from his wife and family, he served with the utmost 
tidelity a king who did not allow him even enough to live in 
comfort. Returning to his native country broken in health, he 
died in 1821. The Soirées de St. Pétersbourg, which the editor 
lays largely under contribution, are the production of a man 
who was at the same time deeply religious and an acute reasoner. 
They are a series of brilliant disquisitions, in conversational form, 
on ethical questions, and on the moral government of the world. 
The clearness of the style in which they are written, and the 
abundance of illustrations adduced, make them very readable. 
The selections from De Maistre’s private correspondence show 
him in a lovable light, and supply some interesting side-lights on 
the history of the time in which he lived. Still more interesting 
in this respect is his diplomatic correspondence. We have much 
pleasure in recommending this volume to our readers. 

_ Tourgueneff is well worthy of a place among the Grands 
Ecrivains. It is not necessary to possess a knowledge of the 
language in which he wrote to read him, for, in addition to 
English, adequate translations of his works into French and 
German exist. We shall not readily forget the pleasure we 
experienced when, years ago, we ‘‘ discovered” Tourgueneff for 
ourselves by reading a German translation of Fathers and 
Children, from which the editor has extracted the scene of 
Basaroff’s death, as fine an example of chastened pathos as can 
be found in the literature of any country. Spring Waters, one 
of the most perfect of short stories, is given in full; and the 
Diary of a Superfluous Man is largely extracted from. These 
last two works afford very good examples of the not unpleasing 
sadness which pervades Tourgueneff’s work. The Tales of a 
Huntsman, Virgin Soil, and Smoke are also laid under con- 
tribution by the editor. Tourgueneff was one of the school of 
Russian writers who, in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, discarding imitations of the foreigner, began to find inspira- 
tion and motive in Russia itself. They succeeded in regenerating 
the literature of their country, in redeeming their native tongue 
from the contempt felt for it by the educated classes of Russia, 
and in opening up, as it were, the mind and soul of Russia to the 
peoples of Western Europe. Nor did their work end here. As 
patriotic Russians, they could not but feel the gap which sepa- 
rated Russia from the free countries of Europe; and to the 
impulse which they gave, the political and social advance which 
Russia has made, scanty as it has been, is largely due. We 
strongly recommend every one of our readers to buy this book. 
Tourgueneff was a literary craftsman of the highest order. In 
the portrayal of character and the development of motive his 
compeers are few. Those who read these extracts from his book 
will want to read more of so gifted an author. 

Introduction aux Essais de Montaigne. By Edmé Cham- 
— M. Champion has conferred a great benefit on students of 
‘rench literature by his attempt to throw more light upon the 
essays which have charmed and puzzled mankind for three cen- 
turies past. The volume before us represents the fruit of years 
of patient study and research, and is in itself a testimony to the 
value of modern methods of historic and literary criticism. A 
comparison of the successive modifications which Montaigne 
introduced into the text of the essays enabled M. Champion to 
trace in some measure the author’s intellectual development ; 
but this method did not produce results entirely satisfactory. 
A closer study of the origins, the character, and the various 

hases of the Renaissance led M. Champion to remark the signi- 
Some of facts and of dates of which he had formerly underrated 
the importance. Reading Montaigne by the light thus obtained, 
the author found that a study of the effects in France of the 
intellectual movement which marks the definite close of the 
Middle Ages enabled him to understand what had hitherto been 
only partially clear to him in the essays, whilst at the same 
time the essays themselves helped to explain the history of the 
times in which they were written. Like Rousseau in his famous 


Confessions, Montaigne announces his intention of painting him- 
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self exactly as he is. He does not entirely succeed, for at times 
he tries to conceal the transformation which the great intellectual 
movement of his time had wrought in him, and even denies that 
a transformation had taken place. Such a change was certain to 
be produced in a man to whom La Boétie wrote, ‘‘ Vous pourrez 
rivaliser avec les plus grands hommes.” Montaigne implicitly 
almits this possibility when he says, “Il. n’est personne, s'il 
s’écoute, qui ne découvre en soi une forme sienne qui lutte contre 
V'institution.” Montaigne’s whole intellectual life was a struggle 
between his natural tendencies and the prejudices implanted in 
him by early training. Brought up by a father to whom he was 
devoted to revere the principle of authority in religion, he never 
entirely succeeded in emancipating himself from the traditions 
of his younger days. In public affairs, the troubled character of 
the times in which he lived afforded him some justification for 
the distrust of political innovation which to the end of his life 
was one of his characteristics. Remembering the opposing 
tendencies of his early training, and of the influence of his times 
upon him, we are able to een the contradictions we re- 
pay meet with in the essays. The man who submitted 
wliefs and traditions supported by the authority of ages to 
unsparing criticism did not care to sit down thirteenth or four- 
teenth to table, and always put on his left before his right boos. 
It is not easy to explain why he did not break with Roman 
Catholicism. Probably habit and prudence each played its part 
in his attitude towards religious profession. He says of himself 
he was a Catholic “‘ au méme titre que périgourdin.” The science 
of his times received from Montaigne as severe handling as befell 
it at the hands of Rabelais. In his attitude towards ethical 
questions he is less embarrassed by his early training. He brings 
te the discussion of questions of conduct a sound and healthy 
reason, and is not misled by any of the sophistries of his age. 
That the essays merit in some part the appellation ‘‘ fadaises,” 
which Montaigne himself bestowed on them, must be admitted, 
and entire chapters are, as he says, merely ‘‘un fagotage de 
piéces décousues.” Inconsistencies abound, but the reader who 
adopts M. Champion's advice to read on and to observe the dates 
of the various essays will be able to explain them to himself. 
Whether we agree or not with M. Champion’s conclusions, we 
must at least admit that they are the outcome of careful study, 
and that he is able to bring forward very strong reasons in their 
support. This book should find a place in the libraries of all 
who wish to read Montaigne with profit. 


DENT AND CO. 
The Civilisation of the East. Translated from the German 


work of Dr. Fritz Hommel by J. H. Loewe. (One of the Temple 
Encyclopedic Primers.) This is a very learned little book about 
‘The East,” which the author defines in the first paragraph. 
He considers the ‘‘ art of writing,” with a system of weights and 
measures, to be the true foundation of civilisation. Of course, 
he includes in the former, not only hieroglyphics, but cuneiform 
inscriptions, the interpretation of which is ascribed to a German 
in the year 1802, a Frenchman having begun to decipher hiero- 
glyphics in the twenties, Specimens of each are given in the 
introduction. Other illustrations are given of the Assyrian 
planet-gods, the oldest known bas-relief, and the mummy of 
Ramses II., the Pharaoh of the Egyptian oppression. It is a 
book of condensed information of reliable character, closing with 
the founding of the new Babylonian kingdom by Nebuchad- 
nezzar Il. 

A History of the English Church. By H. D. M. Spence, 
Dean of Gloucester, (The Temple Encyclopedic Primers.) 
Dean Spence’s smaller //istory of the English Church is a book 
that might profitably be read by students with the ordinary 
text-books of English history. In past times the church and 
the state were more intimately connected than now, and the 
church did more to determine the life and progress of the people, 
and entered more into the doings and politics of our kings. 

Throughout the book, the author is proud of his church, and 
is anxious to prove its unbroken apostolic succession from the 
earliest times, and shows that there has never been a break in 
the life of the holy Catholic Church of England since the days 
of St. Augustine, at the close of the sixth century. But, while 
claiming much for his church, he is ever ready to admit its 
faults, and to condemn those who brought it into disrepute. 
Dunstan's great work in the Anglo-Saxon Church is noted ; the 
character of the Conqueror as a churchman, of Wyclif the 
reformer in the fourteenth century, Cardinal Wolsey and the 
Reformation, and of Archbishop Laud, of whom he says, 
** Those who most admire his great work for the charch, and 
reverence his pure and lofty character, dare not, however, find 
fault with the stern, though cruel, justice meted out to him on 
‘Tower Hill.” 


Among other matters, the origin of the word “mass,” the 
history of the doctrine of ‘‘ transubstantiation,” and the rise of 


the worship of the Virgin, are carefully dealt with. In fact, the 


1 of the English Church is admirably and conscientiously 
toid. 

Greek and Roman Mytheseey and Heroic Legend. 
Translated from the German of Professor Stending by Dr. L, 
D. Barnett. According to the various newspapers whose pro- 
prietors are dealing with such things, life is not worth living 
without an encyclopedia. There is, however, one great draw. 
back attending tue purchase of one of these sets of volumes— 
namely, that in order to secure the opportunity of referring to 

oints on the subject that he wants, the purchaser is obliged to 

urden himself with a vast amount of matter that he does not 
want. To meet this difficulty, Messrs. Dent and Co. are pub- 
lishing a series of primers, justly called ‘“‘ Encyclopedic.” The 
little volume before us deals in a masterly way with the leading 
points of Greek and Roman mythology, treating the subject on 
what we might call the evolutionary basis. As a result, we have 
a book that is interesting to any one who will read it from be- 
ginning to end, while the index makes it as useful for reference 
as if the mythological personages were dealt with in alphabetical 
order. 

Ethnology. Translated from the German of Dr. Michael 
Haberlandt by J. H. Loewe. This volume (170 pp.) is another of 
the Temple Encyclopedic Primers. We can recommend it most 
thoroughly to the student, for whom these primers have been 
chiefly written, and also to the general reader, who will not find 
a single uninteresting chapter. The work has been laid down 
on strictly scientific’ lines, and yet the translation is neither dry 
nor stilted, but eminently readable. There is an introduction 
of 16 pages, followed by a general study of the principles influ- 
encing man and his Tuvdlootents, occupying about 50 pages. 
The rest of the book is taken up with ethnography or descrip- 
tive ethnology, in which the characteristics of the separate 
races receive a careful survey. The illustrations, which are 
very numerous, serve their purpose well. They might perhaps 
have been better-distributed, for while the African races and 
the Asiatics are well represented, there is not one for the Aus- 
tralian tribes. 

A History of South Africa. By W. Basil Worsfold. This 
little volume is one of the Temple Primers, a series of volumes 
of condensed information adapted to the needs of the general 
public, and serving as useful introductions to the special studies 
of scholars and students. 

The author of A History of South Africa has spent many years 

in our colonies in the Southern Hemisphere, and for the special 
purposes of his book he makes a draw on a two years’ residence 
in South Africa, where he has studied on the spot the problems 
dealt with. He has also had access to State papers and official 
 meapeowae Dutch, Colonial, and Imperial; the reader there- 
ore may place reliance on his facts. We have read his chapters 
with much interest, and an idea may be gathered of the drift of 
the book from such chapter headings as ‘‘The Legacy of the 
Dutch East India Company,” ‘‘ English Ideas and their Effects” 
(valuable chapters), ‘‘ Schism in European South Africa,” ‘‘ The 
Need for Unity,” “‘ Industrial Development under the Stimulus 
of Gold Discovery,” ‘‘ The Outlanders,” and ‘‘ After the Raid.” 
One of the most interesting and instructive parts of the book, 
particularly at the present time, is the complete justification of 
Sir Bartle Frere. It is quite evident that Frere had a complete 
grip of the South African problem, and we can only lament the 
treatment he received. 

The book has a good historical summary and an index, and is 
rendered more fully serviceable by illustrations and maps. 

The Civilisation of India. By Romesh C. Dutt, C.1E. 
This little work, another of the Temple Primers, is designed to 
furnish the student with a general outline of Indian history. Jn 
a small volume of 146 pages much condensation has necessarily 
had to be done ; nevertheless the author has contrived to present 
the reader not only with the kaleidoscopic changes of dynasties, 
but with their effects on the people, their economics, religion, 
and conditions of life. The first chapter begins with the Vedic 
Age, covering from 2000 to 1400 B.c., and the writer shows in 
an exceedingly interesting way the early developments of India’s 
Aryan conquerors. Then follow the Epic Age, the Age of Laws 
and Philosophy, the Rise of Buddhism, the Puranic Age, and so 
on to the time of Afghan rule. The ground becomes more solid 
for the English student when we reach the reign of Akbar the 
Great, a contemporary of our Good Queen Bess, and the times 
of Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb. The work is brought to a close 
with the conquest of the Sikhs and the annexation of their ter- 
ritory by Lord Dalhousie. The book is well written and crowded 
with information, and, with eight illustrations and three maps, 
constitutes a very useful book of reference. 
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OTH the above books are on a similar plan, and Pupil Teachers 
will find them the greatest help for THEORY WORK that 
has ever appeared. They are not complete Treatises, but an 

attempt to put into book form, for the use of Pupil Teachers, King’s 


| Scholarship Candidates, Certificate Students, and others, some Hints 
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HACHETTE ET CIE. 

Lili l'a Dit. By Frangois Deschamps. This volume forms 
an addition to the well-known Bibliothéque Rose Illustrée. It 
deals with the adventures of a simple little boy, who does all 
sorts of strange things because his sister suggests them to him. 
We are at a loss to know whether the book is intended for chil- 
dren or for adults. Some parts of it are too simple for adults, and 
we think that children might be led into mischief by the sugges- 
tions that some of the incidents make ; while the account of the 
part played by the false uncle ‘‘ Plumet” is distinctly beyond 
the reach of children who would be amused at the more in- 
genuous parts of the book. The work is illustrated by some 
charming line drawings of picturesque little scenes in Brittany, 
into which province the fannly makes a tour. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


Self-Educator Series: Chemistry. By James Knight, 
M.A., B.Sc. The aim of this little book is to supply the man 
in the street with sufficient chemistry to make clear to him the 
common chemical processes that are concerned with the manv- 
facture and use of ordinary everyday substances. There is no 
pretence of a heuristic or other method, except that practical 
work is to be resorted to whenever possible ; and the course is 
not that of South Kensington, or any other examining body, 
although it _— very closely to the alternative course 
in chemistry of the South Kensington syllabus. The work, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the author, has been very well 
done, and the book may safely be put in the hands of the curious 
man in the street who wants to know without going into the 
subject at any very great depth or breadth; moreover, it will 
form a very useful introduction to chemistry as a whole. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


Macaulay's Essay on Clive. By A. M. Williams, M.A. 
We like this edition very much indeed. The text is printed 
clearly ; the lines on each page are numbered ; and some inter- 
esting illustrations occur at intervals. The notes which appear 
at the end of the text, and which cover thirty pages, are 
scholarly and full. We make no objections either as to the 
brevity of some or the length of others, but congratulate the 
editor on the splendid judgment he has exercised as to what 
ought and ought not to be included in them. The student 
who reads these through, in conjunction with the text, cannot 
fail to have a complete grasp of the historical situation of India 
in the time of Lord Clive; while, as to the value of the essay 
as a work, nothing better is wanted for perusal than the essay 
on ‘* Literary Characteristics,” which is splendid. Macaulay's 
expressions (illustrative and figurative), his epigrams, his con- 
struction of sentences, and a host of other points, are exceedingly 
well exemplified and dealt with. The introduction, which tells 
of the man Macaulay, and how he brought his whole manhood 
into his writings, is a scholarly piece of work. The whole forms 
an edition of much value to the student and ordinary reader alike. 

Practical Mathematics. By A. G. Cracknell, M.A., B.Sc. 
The subject of practical mathematics is one which will appeal to 
all practical men, engineers especially, who remember the dreary 
drudgery of a long, and what on examination was found to be a 
useless, course of mathematics. Although the many tricks and 
artifices in a so-called academic course may be, and probably are, 
useful to a mathematician, the problems bear no resemblance to 
those usually met with in practical life, and, as a result, much of 
the information so laboriously acquired in a comparatively long 
course of training cannot be utilised. An attempt to remedy 
this state of affairs is shown by the recently published syllabus 
of practical mathematics of the Board of Education, and it is to 
cater for the wants of students attending an elementary course 
in that subject that this book has been written. 

As the student is assumed to be already familiar with arith- 
metic as far as decimal fractions, the book commences with the 
ordinary rules of decimals, including the contracted methods of 
multiplication and division, proportion, ratio, and percentages. 
These are followed by chapters on algebra, logarithms, slide rule, 
plane geometry, mensuration, use of squared paper, trigonometry, 
and solid geometry. 

In the various sections into which the book is divided, the illus- 
trative examples fully worked out will be of great assistance to 
the student; but in the following worked-out example, which 
occurs in the section on squared paper, p. 245, the student is 
asked to ‘‘find the probable value of steam pressure in a boiler 
when the temperature is 600° Centigrade, also to find the prob- 
able law which connects the pressure and the temperature.” 
Probably the student already knows, especially if he happens to 
be an engineering student, that such a temperature is nearly 


twice the melting point of lead, and about one-half that of 
wrought-iron. In any case, such an example will tend to give 
very erroneous ideas with regard to the pressures and the corre. 
sponding temperatures of steam, especially as the data include 
such items as at ‘520° C. the pressure is 31°2 lbs. per sq. in.,” 
and so on; finally, by plotting such fanciful values he is able to 
obtain a simple relation in the form of a straight line connecting 
the two variables, pressure and temperature. ’ 

Despite a few imperfections of the type referred to, the book 
will answer its purpose very well ; several chapters, such as those 
on logarithms, slide rule, and squared paper, are distinctly good, 

The Elements of Machine Design, Part I. General 
Principles. Fastenings and Transmissive Machinery. 
By Professor W. C. Unwin, F.R.S. Professor Unwin’s Hlements 
of Machine Design, of which this volume forms the first part, 
admirably fits the gap between works on applied mechanics and 
empirical books of formule. In those cases where calculations 
are required, the necessary steps are carefully explained ; and 
where calculations are inadmissible, standard proportions and 
examples of machine details based on experience are given. As 
this is the eighteenth edition, it is evident that it has met a dis- 
tinct want, and it is not necessary to enter into detailed criticism 
of its contents, except to point out that the opportunities afforded 
by new editions have been utilised to thoroughly revise and bring 
the volume up to date. To this end, additions have been made 
to nearly all the sections into which the book is divided, thus 
bringing the total number of pages up to 550. 

The work is familiar to the majority of engineers, and forms 
not only one of the most valuable books of reference to an 
engineer, but, in addition, is of the utmost value to all students 
of the science. 


M‘DOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 


Reading Sheets for the Babies. Fourteen sheets for tiny 
people, containing words of two letters only. Each sheet is 
illustrated with an enticing coloured picture of such a character 
as cannot fail to please the babies. The sheets hang from a 
strongly-made ant neat roller, and form an attractive wall 
decoration. With this publication is issued a little book for the 
teacher. It is entitled Practical Hints for Teachers of Infant 
Schools, and must be very helpful. If its advice is followed, the 
fourteen sheets can be got through in thirty lessons. They thus 
form a very good year’s work. Further than this, in order to 
make the babies accustomed to a reading book, the lessons on 
the sheets are printed page by page in a 7'wo-Letter Primer. 
The illustrations are repeated in colours. The whole forms an 
admirable set of lessons. 

Nature-Knowledge. Books I. and II. These admirable 
little books are intended for the use of the senior scholars. 
They contain each a year’s course of study, and, as the name 
implies, they treat of the most common things of the various 
districts of the country, as, for example, plant and animal life, 
occupations and industries, etc. They are replete with experi- 
ments and illustrations, the experiments being simple and to the 
point, and the illustrations beautiful. The whole arrangement 
<f the books is cleverly conceived, and in the hands of a thought- 
ful teacher, who will use the books only after he has demon- 
strated the principles of the lesson in hand, can be made 
exceedingly helpful. We cordially recommend their use. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 
New Era Geography Reader: Africa. This is one of the 


very best readers we have seen. It presents geographical facts 
in a manner intelligent and attractive—we might even say, 
fascinating. The author has wisely discarded unimportant de- 
tails, and provided for the young reader a mass of interesting 
and most useful information. There are many good illustra- 
tions, maps (plain and coloured), and a clear and concise sum- 
mary. The book is exactly what a ‘‘ reader” should be. 


MESSRS. RALPH, HOLLAND, AND CO. 


Helps to the Study of Co rs The Task. By W. H. 
S. Jones, B.A. Helps to the Study of Gray’s Elegy and 
Ode on the Spring. By M. Gompertz, B.A. Pupil teachers 
will do well to use these books. Specially prepared for their 
work, they contain everything connected with the poems which 
a student should know. A facsimile of Gray’s manuscript of 
the Elegy is a novel and interesting feature. 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 
Masterpiece Portfolio, No. 3. This set, and indeed the 


previous sets, should be in the possession of every school. The 
pictures should be framed and hung on the school walls. They 
would form a daily silent lesson in art. 
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BURNS & OATES’ LIST. 


ts) 





Adopted by the London School Board, the Irish National Board of Education, 
and other School Boards, Home and Colonial. 


THE GRANVILLE READING BOOKS. 


THE GRANVILLE HISTORY READERS. 

THE GRANVILLE POETRY BOOKS, 

THE GRANVILLE SIXPENNY ATLAS. 

THE GRANVILLE QUARTERLY EXAMINATION BOOKS, etc., etc. 


Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars post free on application. 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT. 


Consisting of 24 Photographic Reproductions of Examples of Relief 
Ornament and 68 Analytical Diagrams of Construction, designed and 
arranged in graduated order, with directions to the Student as to the 
method of proceeding. 

By JOHN CARROLL, 


Art Master and Examiner in Drawing. 
Demy 4to (11 x Sin.). In Stiff Wrapper. 1s, 6d. 





“No private student wants better or more complete help in this subject than is to be 
found in the pages of this book. It has sound advice, excellent. teaching, and 24 beauti- 
tully produced photographs to work trom in a neat, well-arranged, and graduated form.” 
— school master. A 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CARROLL'S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


FOR SCIENCE AND ART STUDENTS. 
45th Edition. Strongly bound in Cloth. 1s, 6d. 


Key to Exercises on the Orthographic Projection of Points, Lines, Planes, 
Solids, and Simple Figures in the above. Strongly bound in Cloth. 1s. 6d, 





School and College Furniture, and General Educational Apparatus. 





CATALOGUE OF ScuooL Books, STATIONERY, AND GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, LONDON, W. 








A Course of 


Chalk Drawing 


GR eccsere 








Brown Paper. 








Containing illustrations for NATURE LES- 
SONS and FREE-ARM DRAWING, 
printed in black and white, and Twenty- 
one Plates, lithographed in colours. 
Letterpress instructions accompany 
each Design. 








Price «21:2 3S. net. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


Kindergarten and Educational Publishers. 
LONDON— GLASGOW— 
10 Paternoster Sq., E.C. | 155 St. Vincent Street. 
DUBLIN—71 Middle Abbey Street. 








APPROVED SCHOOL Books. 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much 
interest evinced, or su much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books."—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


A wy + GEOGRAPHY. 88th Edition. 36. Gd.; or with 30 Maps, 
s. 6d. 


“Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.”—Atheneum. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companivu 

Atlas to the Author's “School Geography.” 2. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 68th Edition. 1¢.; or with 48 
pages of Questions, 1g. 4d. Questions, 6d. 

“A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
author or editor, It (‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- 
duction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties 
which is required for the task.” —John Bull. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 18. 

THE CCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By JAMES 

4 AORN ELL, Ph.D., and Sir Josuva G. Fircn, LL.D. 26th Edition. 48. 6d. 

The hest work on arithmetic which has yet ey It is both scientific 

and practical in the best and fullest sense.”—London Quarterly. 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- 
Uon to every Question. 4. 6d. 





ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 65th Edition. 2e. 
red leather; or 18. 9d. cloth. 

“The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this departinent.”—Atheneum. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen and Corn- 
well’s “School Grammar.” 88th Edition. 1. cloth; Od. sewed, 

“This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.” —Spectator. 
pe The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises 
Jor Young Children, 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 

tion. 48th Edition. 18,6d. Key, 38. 

“The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 
will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.”— Westminster Review. 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 

for Reading and Recitation. 13th Eaition. 19. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition. 18. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 

“Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use.”— English Journal of Education. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 
in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 18 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 





Every Teacher should se- . . 


Price Threepence.| 


~ Che Practical Ceacher’s Art Monthly. 


MANY NEW FEATURES APPEAR MONTH BY MONTH. 


(Price Threepence. 


Her Majesty's Inspectors, Principals of Training Colleges, and Thousands of Teachers are loud in their praises of 
THIS EXCELLENT MONTHLY. 


Coloured Supplement, Illustrating Stencil Work, presented with the September Number, Now Ready. 
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165 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


THE REVISED INSTRUCTIONS. 


A Belated Vade Mecum.— His Majesty's inspectors and 
His Majesty's teachers have been looking and longing for the 
appearance of the Official Guide to the New Code ever since 
the issue of that epoch-making document in early spring ; and 
now that the long-expected has at length come, we venture to 
prophesy that it will, notwithstanding the competition of other 
guide books more suitable for the dog days, have a cordial 
reception from both inspectors and teachers, seeing thet it is 
full of the spirit of sweet reasonableness that is going te make 
English common schools second to none in the world, when they 
catch the infection. 


The Epistle of Sir George.—By far the most interesting 
part of the booklet of 77 pages is the epistolary introduction ot 
seven pages that stands over the honoured name of Sir George 
Kekewich, and which commences with an enumeration of the 
sweeping changes embodied in the Code of 1901, with which we 
all are now pleasantly familiar. 


The Ownership of Record Books. —In laying down the 
rule that the plan of each year’s work shall be set out in the 
various syllabuses and record books, Sir George incidentally 
lays down the law that ‘‘all these documents are the property 
of the managers, and in case of a change of teacher should be 
left at the school.” Moreover, lest these same outline syllabuses 
should become a stone of stumbling, we are reminded that they 
are made for the school, and not the school for them; and hence, 
‘if it is necessary in the interests of the scholars, the teacher 
is at liberty to deviate from any scheme, either in the way of 
omission, or enlargement, or curtailment of its various parts.” 


Utilitarian Education.—The fathers of educational lore 
have long battled over the curriculum : as to whether it should 
be disciplinary, looking only towards the development of faculty, 
or utilitarian, or bread-and-buttery—that is, seeking to give 
such knowledge as would assist the child in the business or 
calling he might in after-life take up. It was left for Herbert 
Spencer to lay down the rule that those subjects that are best 
suited for discipline are best also for utility—that is, the bread- 
and-butter subjects are the best for discipline. This is evi- 
dently the opinion of the Board of Education, for the first of 
the considerations that are to settle the fate of a school is, ‘‘ the 
suitability of the instruction to the circumstances of the chil- 
dren and the neighbourhood,” and ‘‘to prepare them for their 
future callings in life.” We hail this doctrine with the pleasure 
of an old convert thereto. 


The Rural Difficulty.—It is no good disguising the fact that 
the minimum staff requirements of the Code are ludicrously 
inadequate when appled to small schools, and to tell rurals 
that ‘tno additional no te is to be laid upon them ” is absurd. 
Far better would it be to at once lay down a special scale of 
stafling for small schools, for until this is done it is idle to indulge 
in the pious opinion that “ the object is to convey information to 
the minds of the children, and still more to stimulate them to 
acquire knowledge for themselves.” Stimulation means adequate 
statling ; and however good it may be to say that ‘‘ no teacher can 
instruct any more than two groups of scholars at the same time, 
each group usually containing scholars of various degrees of 
efficiency,’ and that “the additional teachers mentioned in 
(Article 68 of the Code should not be allowed to teach in the upper 
division of the school unless they give evidence of sutlicient 
attainments,” it is idle to expect real teaching without the pro- 
vision of a suflicient statf of efficient teachers, and this is what 
must ultimately come, 


Thorough and Intelligent Instruction.—How is this to 
be tested’ ‘By formal examinations, by real questioning at 
every lesson, by careful revision of exercise books.” We have 
long thought more of the third than of the first and second of 
these, and it pleases us, therefore, to read that ‘‘ examinations 
should not be too frequent ; the teacher of the class can hold them 
with more useful effect than a stranger. .A formal examination 
of a more complete character once (or possibly twice) in a 
year is useful.” What will the head teacher who examines 
onee a week to see how the arithmetic is going on, think of 
this? Only two examinations in a year! With this also we 
most cordially agree, 


Method the Secret of Success.—Hence the inspector is to 
look well to the methods employed by the teachers. Our only 
criticism here is—-What do the inspectors themselves know about 
method? We pity the conscientious young man from Oxford or 
Cambridge in his attempts to gauge the method; whilst we most 
heartily agree taat this is the true work of a school inspector, 
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and we also accept as true the dictum that the looker-on sees the 
best (and the worst) of the game: hence “‘ the inspector may give 
valuable help to the teacher in this way; for frequently small 
errors of various kinds strike a fresh observer, though they 
escape the notice of the teacher.”’ 


Silent Reading and Composition.—It is clearly the inten- 
tion of the Board that the child shall be examined in what he 
has read, and that this shall be the true test of efficiency; 
further, the dictation and transcription lessons are to give place 
to the composition lesson from the beginning to the end of the 
school life of the scholar. This is wise; for what does it profit 
a pupil to be able to spell any number of words that he does not 
know the meaning of, whilst he is ignorant of the correct spell- 
ing of those more important words that constitute his own every- 
day vocabulary ? 

As the Teacher, so the Class.— Under discipline and organ- 
isation, the teacher may expect to be criticised severely with 
respect to punctuality, order, neatness, and pretty speech ; and the 
misnamed teacher who depends overmuch on the cane is rightly 
told that ‘‘ order, diligence, and obedience which are only main- 
tained by frequent punishment, or the dread of it, do not con- 
stitute good discipline.” For the rest, we are flatly told that 
‘*in an infants’ school no punishment should be inflicted which 
causes bodily pain. In schools for older children, corporal 
punishment should be discouraged as an ordinary expedient in 
boys’ schools, and altogether in girls’ schools.” 


Special Subject Teachers.—In large schools it is suggested 
that ‘‘ instruction in certain subjects’ may be assigned to ‘*‘ those 
teachers who have special knowledge of them.” The subjects 
named as coming under this category are ‘‘ mathematics (includ- 
ing arithmetic), the science of common things, and literature,” 
which cannot ‘ be taught effectively by teachers who have 
merely a superficial knowledge of them.” 

The Two-Class School Discredited.—In former Codes it 
was recommended that a small school might well be taught in 
two classes, and a curriculum for this purpose was devised. 
This method of dealing with the inadequate staffing of small 
schools has been weighed in the balance, and is declared want- 
ing; hence ‘‘in such schools there must be always some indi- 
vidual teaching, especially of arithmetic, and the difficulty of 
excessive subdivision may be overcome by combining the scholars 
in large groups for lessons which can be given in common, and 
by classifying them according to their progress in those subjects 
which require individual instruction.” 

We have touched upon the main points in Sir George's intro- 
duction; the remainder of the instructions consists of notes upon 
various articles of the Code, a réchauf/é of former instructions, 
and of the schemes of instruction which have already been 
separately issued. 


Notes on Articles.— Under Article 6, infant-school teachers 
learn that a child of five must be transferred to the ordinary 
school register from the special register at the end of the week 
in which his fifth birthday falls. 


Practical Geometry.—In place of the specific subject 
** Euclid,” it is suggested that ‘‘ practical geometry such as is 
found in the text-books of arithmetic used in some foreign primary 
schools” may be taught. This really means that the lines of 
Spencer’s Jnventional Geometry or of Paul Bert’s Experimental 
Geometry may be followed, and a very useful course could be 
devised from these and similar books. 


Article 73: Staffing.—We are glad to see that managers are 
to be encouraged ‘‘to resist any attempt to induce them to 
reduce the staff simply because it exceeds the minimum required 
by this article.” The needs of the school have to be the para- 
mount consideration, and managers are reminded that they, and 
they alone, are responsible for its efficiency. 


Article 83: Holidays as a Reward for Diligence,—Most 
schools, we are reminded, meet much more frequently than the 
minimum of 400 attendances, wherefore ‘‘the managers may 
consider whether they may not, with advantage, give an occa- 
sional half-holiday in addition to the fixed school holidays. 
Such rare interruptions of the ordinary work will serve as a 
reward for diligence on the part of the scholars, and afford a 
welcome relaxation to the teacher. In this way the difficulty 
that is caused in country places by local attractions—fairs, /étes, 
and the like—may be met.” 

But we have written enough to support our claim of sweet 
reasonableness for Sir George Kekewich’s IJnstructions to the 
Inspectors of the Board of Lducation, and we leave it to our 
readers to find further instances of this from the close study of 
the interesting booklet which it certainly deserves. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 188!) 


Is now supplying 
a Second Generation 
of Teachers with Musical Instruments. 


For Lists AND Desens apply to the 
MANAGER, 


43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 


21 Argyle Crescent, 
Portobello, Edinburgh ; 


or at 19 Highbury Place, London, N., 


The following will repay perusal: 
ov His Masesty's Ixsrectors or Scuoois writes:—“*The Piano I had from you 
some eight years ago has proved to be a very good one, and is giving every satisfaction.” 
We have | een favoured with orders from twenty members of the Inspectorate.) 
Our Instruments are in use 
A Teacuen writes:—** You will be glad to know that the Piano I had of you some five 
years ago continues to give me every satisfaction. Its tone has been greatly admired, and 
it keeps in tune wonderfully well. It may interest you to know that a Local Dealer's 
price for the same instrument was exactly £8 above yours.” (We have many thousands 
fexcellent testimonials from Teachers, ete. See our 24 and 20 pp. Books.) 
in EVERY County of Great Britain. 
A CLereyMay writes :—“ The Piano and Harmonium we had from you two years ago for 
ir 8 ls are still giving every satisfaction. Will you be good enough to send me prices 
of Pianos suita! le for a Parochial Room?” (We have supplied some 1,300 Pianos, ete., for 
School use, and can offer unapproached value at prices within the reach of all.) 
We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, 
N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 
* See our 45 Guinea Upright Iron Grand for £21 Cash, or 36 payments of 14/2 per month, 
Mr. J. H. Yoxaut, M.P., writes:—“T enclose cheque in payment for Piano; the choice 
reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it in all respects, 
nd I feel sure tant a customer benefits very much by taking advantage of your experi- 
ence and large connection,” 
show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
ior Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will fin 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 





Keith Prowse aC?| 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





. « CRAMER'S. . 
Educational Pianos. 


THE PORTABLE, Compass 5 Octaves, - 15 Guineas. 
In American Walnut and Mahogany. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO, 7 Octaves, 24 Guineas. 

In Ebonised Case. 

THE COLLEGE MODEL IRON COTTAGE, 7 Oct., 38 Gns. 

In Rosewood, Walnut, and Ebonised. 
On Cramer's Three Years’ System, or Liberal Discounts 
for Cash, 





J. B. CRAMER & Co., Ltd., 
207 and 209 Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Telephone 5012—"' Gerrard.” Telegrams— ‘‘ Fortissimo,” London. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 





Specially Edited. 


Specially Annotated. 


Specially Cheap. 





NELSON’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Providing a Wide Range and Variety of Good Reading. With Mlustrations. Price $d. each; or in Limp Cloth, 4d. each. 


“No books could fulfil the conditions of the note on ‘Readers’ contained in 


The Story of the North-East Passage. 

- The Story of the North-West Passage. 

- Richard of the Lion Heart. Adapted from “The Talisman.” 
. Animal Stories. (Standards III. and IV.) 

- Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput. 

The Settlers at Home. Hanaier Martineau. 
Nelson of the Nile. From Sourney. 

Old Greek Stories, From ‘The Tanglewood Tales.” 
b Little Nell, Cuar es Dickess. 

. David Copperfield’s Boyhood. Cuaruxs Dickxys. 
- A Christmas Carol, Cuar.es DickEys, 
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—— 





the Revised Instructions to Inspectors better than these.”—Schoolmistress. 


12. Martin Rattler. R. M. Batantyne. 
13. Ivanhoe, Sir Wavrer Scorr. 
*14. Ballads of British History. Book I. 55 n.c. to 16038 a.p. 
*15. Ballads of British History. Book II. 1603 to Present Day. 
16. Three Decisive British Battles. Cxnasy. 
* Ballads of British History. 55 n.c. to Present Day. Being Nos. 14 and 
15 bound together in one volume, cloth boards, price 10d. 
Voutume L, containing “ Richard of the Lion Heart,” ‘The Settlers at 
Home,” “‘ Little Nell,” bound together, cloth boards, price 1s. 3d. 
VotwmeE II., containing “ Voyae to Lilliput,” ‘Old Greek Stories,” “ A 
Christmas Carol,” bound together, cloth oy price 1s, 3d, 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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NELSON’S SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS 


- - AND... 


TANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPIL TEACHERS. 


— ~ae en 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
OBJECT LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY & ELEMENTARY SCIENCE COMBINED. 
By W. DONE, B.A., Headmaster, Brighton P.T. School; and F. TICKNER, Lecturer in Geography and Physiography, 
srighton P.T. School. 
Book I. Cloth boards. Price 1s. 6d. 


e This is a Handbook for Teachers, containing full and practical notes of forty lessons on such subjects as The Sky, The Sun, Clouds, Rain, Sand 
and Mud, The Sea, Hills and Valleys, Mariner's Compass, How to make a Magnet, First Lesson on Plans, etc., etc. 

The Scheme is one which deals primarily with the simple facts of nature which come under the observation of children in all localities. 

The book contains a valuable series of 


Illustrations for the Blackboard, with Blackboard Summaries. 
Books IT, and 111, will be ready shortly. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 
Specially arranged to suit the requirements of STUDENTS OF PHYSICS AND MECHANICS. 
By EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.Ph.S., 
Lecturer in Mathematics and Physics, 
253 pages. Cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 
*.* It is sought in this book to explain the essential principles of the Calculus shorn of all extraneous difficulties, and to lead the student by 
natural and easy stages to the application of these principles to important problems in mechanics and physics. 





CORNELIL NEPOTIS VITAE MILTIADIS ET EPAMINONDAE, With Introduction, Text, Vocabulary, Notes, Full 
Translation, and Examination Papers. By C. J. Puitups, M.A., Classical Tutor at Stockwell P.T. Centre. Price 1s. net. 
(This is the P.'T.’s edition of the Latin Author for Christmas 1901.) 

COWPER’S EXPOSTULATION. With Notes, and every possible help for Students, Edited by Artuur T. Fivx. 


Interleaved with writing paper for Students’ Notes. Price 1s, 

PARADISE LOST. With Notes, and every possible help for Students. Edited by Axtuur T. Fivx. Interleaved with 
writing paper for Students’ Notes, Price 1s, 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. For Schools of Science. By Tuomas Cartwricut, B.A., B.Sc. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth. Price 2s. 

DOME ~ IC SCIENCE. The Science of Domestic Economy and Hygiene treated Experimentally. By Tuomas Cartwricut, 

, B.Se. With many Illustrations. Cloth. Price 2s. Or in Three Parts, limp cloth, 8d. each. 

AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By F. Castize, M.I.M.E. With many Illustrations and 

Diagrams. 226 pages. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s, 


” 


TIMBER AND TOOLS. A 'Text-Book for Manual Training Classes, to accompany ‘‘ Woodwork for Schools. By JEROME 
Wattace, F.E.1.8. Numerous Ilustrations and Diagrams, Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

BROOK’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. ~ By Samvet Brook, Headmaster, Senior Practising Schools, Westminster 
Teaining College. Thoroughly Revised and Improved. New Matter, new Maps, new Type. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 
O37 pages, Cloth, Price 3s. tid. 

The top Student in the Queen's Scholarship Exams., 1898 and 1899, used Brook's Geography. 

**SECTION ONE” PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Tuomas Cartwricut, B.A., B.Sc. Price 2s. 

**SECTION TWO” PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Tuomas Carrwricnr. Price 2s. 

Each with numerous Hlustrations. These two books cover Pupil Teachers’ Course, Scholarship Syllabus, South Kensington Syllabus. 
GREGORY'S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. — By Professor Ricuarp A. Grecory, Oxford University Extension 
turer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, ete., ete. With an Appendix by Tuomas Cartwricut. Price 2s. 6d. 
GREGORY'S ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Professor R. A. Grecory, and J. C. Curistir, Lecturer in Geology at 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. New and Revised Edition, with Supplementary Matter by THomas 

Canrwricnt. Price 4s, 

HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. By R. A. Grecory, F.R.A.S., and H. G. Wettis, B.Sc. (Lond.). Cloth extra. Price 6s. 

PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor R. A. Grecory. Specially designed for Pupil Teachers 
and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. With Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR SCHOOLMISTRESSES. Revised and adapted by J. C. Horonix, M.A., Principal 
Cavendish College, Cambridge, to meet latest requirements of Pupil Teachers’, Scholarship, Certificate, Elementary Hygiene, and 
Cookery Examinations. Profusely Illustrated. 463 pages. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d, 

MENTAL SCIENCE, LOGIC AND ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. By Tuomas Cartwuicut, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). New 
and Enlarged Edition, 203 pages. Price 2s. Gd. 

PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By A. T. Fivx. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
Price Is. Gd. 

PLINY’S LETTERS, I. to XII. With Introduction, Text, Notes, Translation, Vocabulary, and Examination Papers. 
Edited by W. J. Westox, B.A. Price 1s. net 

THE *“METHODIC” SCHOLARSHIP MEMORY MAPS. Easy to Memorise and Easy to Reproduce. By A. T. FLCx, 
Headmaster, Pupil Teachers’ School, Belvedere. Price 1s. 

THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S COPY BOOK. By A. T. Fivx. Price 1s. 

Special Features:—Natural slope. Simple formation of letters combined with clearness and beauty of form. Easily and 
rapidly produced, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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MOFFATT & PAIG 


SELECTIONS FROM .. 


E’S PUBLICATIONS. 





PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. § Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
arranged and classified, by Tomas Pace. 
“Your Shakespeare is certainly a most faithful and scholarly edition.”— 
Sir Henry Irvine, Lyceum Theatre, London. 

“The annotated editions of Shakespeare’s plays published by Moffatt and 
Paige are unique of their kind, and decidedly the very best ones for students, 
be they Indian or English.”—Student’s Friend, Bombay. 

‘Whatever editions of Shakespeare a student may have, we strongly 


rec aaa him to get these.” —Canadian Educational Monthly. 
s. d, 8. d, 
As You Like It . - 2 0 | Macbeth . . . - 1 6 
Coriolanus. -.- . . 2 6) Merchant of Venice . 1 6 
Hamlet - + «+ + 2 6 | Midsummer Night's 
Henry V. « «+ -« - 26) meeam . « « -+« 80 
Julius Cesar . ° - 2 0 | Richard II. ° 1 6 
King John. . . +20 Tempest . =. . . %'® 
King Lear. . 20 | Twelfth Night. . .1 6 
HENRY THE EIGHTH and others in preparation. 
SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON READER - 1s. 6d. 


* Many poetical readers have been published, but we “have seen none 
superior to this.” —Hducational News, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, arranged 
and classified, by Thomas Page, 
‘Mr. Page has edited ‘ English Classics’ in a manner to command approval.” 
in Review. 8. d. 
Bacon's Essays. PartI. . . . ° . - 26 
Bacon’s Essays. Part II. (Preparing.) 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, I. and II. . e e - 20 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes . ° ° ° ° - 2 @ 
Milton’s Comus . ° oie ® 
Milton’s Lycidas, L’Allegro, =" n Penaerese ° -14 


Other works in preparation. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes below the text, by Tuomas Pace. 
* A handy and useful little series.”— Bookseller. 


**These books will supply classes in schools, pupil teac hers, and students 
with useful and cheap aids to the study of our best authors."—The Civilian, 


s. d, 

Goldsmith's The Traveller . ° : . . - O08 
Gray's Select Poems, Part L., containing Tux E.ecy, Tus pian, 

Tue Eron Cotteer Ong, and Tur Progress oF Porsy ° 04 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton). . ° . - Cloth 1 6 

| Cowper’s Expostulation (lines 1-363) . ° . - 04 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, III. ° ° ° - Cloth 1 0 


SCOTT’S MARMION and other works in preparation, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ANALYSIS, and rane, en 
1s. 


Tuomas Page, Editor of Moffatt’s ‘‘ Plays of Shakespeare,” etc. 


** Decidedly one of the best school grammars, The arrangement is clear, 
the definitions are good, and the illustrative examples are, as far as possible, 
selected from English classics." —Schoolmaster, 


FRENCH COURSE. By G. H. Wittiams, M.A, Containing Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Selected Passages for Transla- 
tion . ° ° ° . ° . . + 2s. 6d. 

** A very practical course. 
ress." — Schoolmaster. 


KEY, for Teachers only ‘ o - ° . - 1s. 0d. 


Pupils using this book will muke sound prog- 





| GERMAN COURSE, On the same plan. By the same Author 2s, 6d, 


| ** Private students will find it particularly useful.”—School Guardian, 





Full Catalogues of Publications, School Stationery, Apparatus, and Materials on application, 





MOFFATT & PAIGE, Limited, 28 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Now Ready. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra. 


PRGe 1286.6 « 


VOLUME 


XX. OF 


Che Practical Ceacher, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL THE BEAUTIFULLY-PRINTED 
COLOURED OBJECT-LESSON SUPPLEMENTS ISSUED 
WITH THE NUMBERS OF THE VOLUME. ..... 








*," As only a very limited number 
of copies is on sale, early application 
should be made to Booksellers. .. . 


\f CASES FOR BINDING ALSO READY. 
Price Is. 6d. 
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HORACE.-.Odes, Book I. By A. 
B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb., 
and Norma, ls. 6d 
M.A. Oxon 


Owing 


optional 


Kuthyphre o) will be pub ished in the University Tutorial Serie 


AESCHYLUS.—Eumenides. By T. R. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. Trxt | HORACE.—Episties. By F. G. Praisrowk, M.A. Lond. and Camb, 
and Norms, 3s. 6d. VocanuLaRyY, 1s, TRANSLATION, 1s. 6d. In One and F. P. Suipnam, M.A. Lond.” Tex and Norgs, 3s. 6d. VocanvLary, 
Volume, 5s. 6d ls. TRANSLATION, 1s, 6d.. In One Volume, 5s. 6d. 

CICERO.—Pro Archia. By A. H. Attorort, M.A. Oxon., and | HORACE.—Odes, Book I. By A. H. ‘Actorort, M.A: Oxon., and 
F. G. PLatstowr, M/A. Camb. Text and Norges, 1s. 6d. Vocasunary, Is. B. J. Haves, M,A. Lond. and’Camb.; Gold Medallist in Classics, ‘Second 
TRANSLATION, 1s. In One Volume, 3s. Edition. TEXT and Nores, 1s. 6d. VocaBULAKyY, 1s: TRANSLATION, Is, * 

CICERO.—Philippic II. By A. H. Aticrort, M:A. Oxon. Text In One Volume, 3s. 
and Norges, 3s. 6d. VocanuLary, 1s. TRANSLATION, 1s. 6d. In One | HERODOTUS.—Book IV., Ch.°1-144 By W. J. Woopnouss, M.A. 
Volume, 5s, 6d Oxon. Text and Norns, 4s. 6d. VOCABULARY, 1s. TRANSLATION, 18. 64 ; 

EURIPIDES.—Alcestis. By J. H. Harpo, M.A. Lond. and Camb., in One Volume, 6s, @d. ‘ oe 
Gold Medallist in Classics, Text and Nores, 8s. 6d. TRANSLATION, 1s. 6d. SHAKESPEARE.—Macbeth. Edited by Prof. W. J. Rotrg, D.Litt. 
In One Volume, 4s. 6d 2s. . 


SUITABLE BOOKS 
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V 


Via 


Vin. 


Vill 


Via 


Vitk 


Xr 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of The 
(including the Special Subjects for Inter. 
tions, free 


to the small number of 


CAniversity Cutortal Press. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, 1902. 


JANUARY 1902. 


H. Attororr, M.A. Oxon., 
Gold Medallist in Classies. 


and 


VOCABULARY, Is. 


A OLose TRANSLATION, by 8. Moses, 
, B.A. Lond., Is 


In One Volume, 3s. 
eandidates who now select Greek as their 


ubject, no edition of the prescribed author (Plato: Qrito and 


CICERO.—De Senectute. By A. H. 
Text w. 


TRANSLATION, 1s. 
EURIPIDES.— Medea. 


Mias, M:A. Oxon. 
Strout, B.A. Camb., 


JUNE 1902. 


Attorort, M.A. Oxon, 
Text and Norges, ls. 6d. 
In One Volume, 3s. 


and 


F.. Masom, M.A. Lond. 


3y J. Tuompson,’ M.A.’ Camb., and T, Ri 
Text and Nores, 3s. 6d. Traysuation, by J. F, 
1s. 6d. In One Volume, 4s. 6d. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 





TEACHERS’ GERTIFIGATE EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINATIONS. 


IN THE ORGANIZED: SCIENCE SERIES. 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 


Qs. each Volume. 





PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, FIRST STAGE. | IX: 
Ry G. F. Burx, Assoc, M. Inst. MLE. (/n preparation. 
MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING, FIRST STAGE. 
By J. H. Danes, Assoc, M. Inst. C.F (/n preparation, | 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FIRST STAGE. By Brysson | . 
Cunnrouam, B.E., Assoc. M. Inst, C.E (in the press. | XI. 
MATHEMATICS, FIRST STAGE. Edited by Wm. Brices, oe i 
LL.D., M.A., F.R.A.S (In preparation. XIV 


MECHANICS (SOLIDS), FIRST STAGE. By F. Rosxenserc, XVII.—BOTANY, FIRST STAGE. By A. J. Ewart; D.Sc., Ph.Dy 
M.A., B.Sc. Third Edition. Kry, 1s. net | XXIII.—PHYSIOGRAPHY, PIRST STAGE. . By A. M. Davies, 
MECHANICS OF FLUIDS, FIRST STAGE. By G.H. Bryan, | A.R.C:S., B.Se., P.G.S 
Sc.D, F.R.S., and F. Rosenpere, M.A., B.Sc, | XXV.—HYGIENE, SECTION ONE. By R.A. Lyster, B.Sc. ‘ 
SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT, FIRST STAGE. By Joun (In preparation. 
Dox, M.A., B.Se XXV.—HYGIENE, FIRST STAGE. By R. A. Lyster, B.Sc, 
Price 1s. Price Is. 6d. 
INORGANIC ‘CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL), FIRST STAGE. XIp.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, PRACTICAL. By GrorcE GrorGE, 
By F. Breopow, Ph. D., D.Sc Second Hdition ECS 


FOR THE ADVANCED STAGE. 


x= 


.—PHYSIOLOGY, FIRST STAGE. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, FIRST STAGE. By 

>» R. M. Juve, M.A., D.Se. . Second Edition. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL), FIRST STAGE. 
By G. H. Barry, D.Se., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by wu” 
Brices, LL.D., M.A., F.C. 8. 


—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL), 


By R. A..Lysrer, B.Sc. 


FIRST STAGE 


{In preparation. 


3s. 6d. each Volume. 





MATHEMATICS, SECOND STAGE. 


Being the Additional 

Alvebra and Euclid with the Trigonometry required. Edited 

by We. Barees, LL.D., M.A., FLR.ALS . a 
MECHANICS, ADVANCED. By Ww». Brices, LL. Des 

M.A., F.R.A.S8., and G. H. Bryay, Sc.D., M.A... F.R.S. Vol : 

DYNAMICS Vol. I1., STatTies Second Edition XxVv. 
HEAT, ADVANCED. By R. Watiace Stewart; D.Sc 

Price 2s. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL), ADVANCED. By XTp. 

Ws. Brrees, LL. D., F.C.S., F.RLALS., and R. WaLLace Stewart, 

DS 


Arts and B.A, 1902), 


on application. 


‘Ix. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, 


Watiace Srewart, D.Se. Lond. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL), ADVANCED. 


ADVANCED. By R. 


By G. H..Bamxy, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by 
Ww. Briees, LL.D., M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S 

HYGIENE, ADVANCED. By A. E. Ikry, B.Se., and 
R, A. Lysrer, B.Sé (In pre; aration. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, PRACTICAL. By Grorce Grorce, 


F.C.S. 


University Tutorial Series, and Lists of Books specially adapted for London University 
Teachers’ Certificate, South Kensington, and other Examina- 


London: UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS, W. B. CLIVE, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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(In preparation. ~ 
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